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The compilation of this work was undertaken 
at the request of the University of Calcutta, to aeeiet 
the stuiBes of those who were desirous of competing 
for its honours. The author has been encouraged 
to pubUsh an editiou in this country on the kind 
assurance of friends, that it may also be found useful 
by those who are in search of a brief and compen- 
dious narrative of the progress of the British empire 
in India. So far as historical truth can be discovered 
be is prepared to vouch for the accuracy of the facts 
detailed in it, and he is not without a hope that 
his efforts to present an impartial and trustworthy 
opinion on the various transactions which have been 
the subject and the sport of party-feeling, may be 
found not altogether unsuccessful. 



January \st, 1867. 
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For the information of the English reader, it is 
requisite to intimate that a orore of rupees is a million 
sterling ; a lac of rupees, 10,000i. ; a gold mohur, 32a. ; 
a pagoda, 8s. ; and a rupee, 2s. ; also that a maun m 
equivalent to 82 lbs., and a seer to 2 lbs. 
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Nazir Jnng Bets up as M izam 240 

He defeate Anwar-ood-deen, who ia killed In battle 240 

1749 The English first esponse the canae of hin son M^omed All .... S41 

Mozuffer Jung Bnd Chunda Sahib besiege Tanjote 242 

They sre defeated by Nazir Jung ... 242 

Dupleii'B skilful mancpnTreB 243 

Nazir Jang attacked and killed by the French 24S 

]7n0 Mozuffer made Nizam by them 244 

He appoints Dupleiz goTemor of all the djetricts south of the 

KiBlna .- 24* 

1761 Mozuffer Jung killed by the Nabob of Kornool ._, »_ 246 

Salabut Jung made Nuam by BuBsy 84G 

1744 Cliie enters the civil Berriceof the Company .... _ .... 246 

1761 He captures Arcot __ „.. 216 

Memorable siese of that place _.. „ _.. 2*7 

1762 French defeated by Major Lawrence _« .... 248 

Mysore Regent, the allj of Mahomed Ali 248 

French defeated at Bahoor by M^or Lanrence Z4u 

MyBore Begent. and Morari Bao go over to the French .... 249 

1764 Godehen arrivts ffom Europe, Supersedes Dopleii, and tarmi- 

natcB the war by » treaty 2B0 

Fale of Dopleix _ ._. .. 251 

1745 Death of Sahoo 2S1 

17C0 Balajee Rao. Peahwft, attains sapreme powsr 2C2 

1752 ProgreBsofBusBy 263 

ITfiS He obtains the Northern Sircftia, and acquires great power ... 254 

1764 PredatoiyeipeditioDoftheMahraltas .... 255 

1766- 1756 MovcmenlB of Salabut Jung 255 

1766 Intrigues against Buss; baffled by bis genius . . _ 256 

1757 Bm^ at the summit of sacucBS „ ..„ 257 

1765 Bossy's career cut short by Laily _. _.. 258 

Lally'Banl«cedentB; his arrival at Pondtcheny 259 

He attacks Taigore without success .^ _. 260 

1T69 He besieges Madras, and is discomhted..- 261 

1760 Coote defeate Lally at Wandewaah .... ... .„ .... 261 

1761 He captures Pondieherry. _ 262 

Fate of Lally „, .„ .... 263 
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17ia Death of Mahomad Shah, ncceaaioii of Iiis son Aimed Stmb to 

the Lhrooe ofDelM '■ 

The Nabob of Onde, puahed by the Bohillaa, oOls In tlis ICab- 

1751 The Abdalee'a aecoud inuption „ '■ 

]7iS3 Nabob of Oude becomes virtually independeDt ... _ »_ I 

1754 Ghaze«-ood-deea depoBee aad blinds the emperor _ » '■ 

I76S The Abdalee'H tbird inraeion ; he aacka Delhi ... „ ». I 
Iha pirate Congee Angria on the M^lfli^tr coaat ~. ».. '. 

Clive captures his fort of Oheriah _■ ». I 

Death of Ali verdj __ ^ : 

Senys Dowlah aacceeda him aa Nabob «. >.. I 

Disputes between him and the goremer of Oaleotta ._ ! 

Condition of Port Wiiliam „. .._ .... : 

Siege and capture of Calcutta _ .... ' 

The tragedy of the Black Hole _ ._ «. : 

Eipedition from Madras to Calcutta m- ~o 

17S7 CliTS recaptures Calcutta and lakes Hooghly .... ~ ~ : 
Seraja Dowlah marches to Calcutta and it defeat«d _ ^. ', 

Clire takes Chandemagoro „ __ 

Confederacy against Seraja Dowlah »_ 

Clive joins the Confederacy — » •. ... : 

He circomTentBOmichuud _ ». _ ..» ' 

Battle of Plassy __ „ .„ 

Sen^a Dowlah Sies to BtQinahal ... ... _ „> .... : 

Meer Jaffier made Nabob by CUtb __.„-,' 
Hia Urge donations to the English „».«»..: 
Fate of 8ereja Dowlah „ _ „ -.. 

1T58 Clive quells three insurrecliona » ._ _- _- ' 

Colonel Forde sent to the Coast - u 

17G9 All Qohnr inradcs Behar, and sabmita to Clin » » : 
Dutch armament in Bengal defeated „ 

1760 Clive returns to England 

1753 Ahmed Shah Abdalee retuma to Penda 

1757 His SOD TimuT expelled from the Puiyab ; the Mahtattas plant 

their standard on the Indus 

Sndsseeb Bao Bhao, Mahratta generalissimo - 

Peshws wrests Urge territories from Salabut Jung .— _. 

1769 Power of the Mahrattas at its summit 

Fourth invaaian of the Abdalee „ .... : 

Murder of the Emperor Alumgir 

Vast Mghratta arm; adTances i^^ainst tha Abdttlee, under 

Sudaseeb Rao Bhao 

Sudaaeeh rejects the advice of Sooroj Mull; the Jaula with- 
draw from him 

January 7, Decisira hattle of Panipnt; death ot Sudaseeb; 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

Bkhoai, irei— 1772. 
f Date. P 

■ 1701 Condition of Bengal after the battle of Fanlpnt ,_ 

Mr. VanBitiart, Governor of Bengal 

Three memben of Coancil eummariij diumued bj the Court 

of Directors 

1760 Shahzada invades Behar, and ia defeated b; Colonel CalUand 

Captain Kuoz deiealB ttie Nabob of Pumeah 

Death of Meerun 

1781 Meer Jaffier deposed, sud Meer Caaum made Nabob of Moor' 

Bhedabad 

Meer Gaaain'a vigorous ftdmiiuHtratioii ; he orgaoizeB an 

efficient armj 

The Emperor's force lu Behar dispersed bj Colonel Camac .... 
1762 Meer Casaim despoila Ramnarajun, Qoremor of Fatua 

The transit duties ; diaordeiH arieing froni them 

Mr. Tansittart'a convention reguxling thi^ with Meer Caesim 

1765 It ia rejected by the Council in CalcattA; Meer Casaim 

aboliahes all duties 1 

Mr. Ellis Eeizea the city of Patas ; is oveipawered and made 

prisoner 

The Coancil in Ca1(!utta mate war on Meer Caosiiu _ .... ■ 

Meer Jaffier made Nabob a second time .... '■ 

Heer Cttssim's troops defeated at Cutwa and at Ohareah 

He causes his Eoropean priacnerB to be mASUcred 

Meer Casdm'a tioofB defetUed at Otidwsnaliaj heflieafran 

Behar _. ._. .„. ._ .... ; 

1764 The Nabob Vizier invadea Behar „ ... .... : 

First Sepoy mutiny qoelled by Mjyor Moortt ..„ >.. _- i 

The Nabob Vizier defeated at Buxar „ : 

Pecuniary arrangement nitb Meer Jaffier .^ .... '• 

1766 Death of Meer Jaffier -.. .„ _.. I 

He is succeeded by his bod, Nojum-ood-dovlah I 

Lord Clire'B treatment by the Court of Directors ia England ; 

they are coostisined to appoint him Governor .... .... • 

Condition of Benj^ '• 

Olive's amogemeutB with the Emperor, the Nabob of Moor- 

shedabad, and the Vizier t 

He restores Onde to the Viuer ! 

He obtaliis the Dewouny of the three provinoea for tht Com- 
pany, IStii of Anguat I 

1766 Mntiny of the European offloars quelled by CUv« J 

He eaisblishes the Society for Inland Trade - i 

1767 He returns to Bngland ; is subject to the most unworthy 
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CHAPTEB XIL 
FBMBfiia or EvYsra at Uadbu Am Bovur, 1761 — 1TT2. 

D*te. F 

ITSl State of afiairs at Hadna and in the Carn&tiq .... 

17SS Mahomed All mBtigat«B the Madna QoTenimeiit to attack 

Taojore 

The Peace of Faiia, and tts ■aomaliea 

Nizam Alt, having previonBly dapowd his Irother, Salabnt 

Jnng, puts him to death ... 

17SS Clive indncEB the Emperor to make Mftboned Aliladepeiideiit 

of Hyderabad .... 

He acquires the Northern Sirkarg for the Oompanf 

17fl6 Treaty irith tha Niiam, 12th NoTembei 

Biae of Hyder Ali .... ™ „_ 

ITfiS Be laya thefoundaUaD of his fbrtnnei .... 

I7S7 Feahwa besieges Seringapatom, which b raltcTed It ffjiet .... 

1700 H;der asaists Lally ; galni an tdrant^o orer the English .... 

1701 His extreme dai^er; reooTera his poMoD, and Hnrps the 

throne ~. 

17SS He conqaers Bednore, and eoHatnieta a natj 

1761 Acceaaion of Madhoo Bao as Peshna 

1743 Nizam Ali inradea the MahratU dominions, and ta defeated 

by Eagboba 

1765 Hydar defeated by the Mahnttaa irith great loaa 

1766 Confederacy of the NtzSm and the Mahraltas agiunst Hyder ; 

the Madraa Goremmeut drawn into It 

1767 The Mahiattaa constrain Hydcr to make peace 

Tha Nizam deserts hia English allies, and joins ^^er 

Nizam and Hyder defeated at Changama 

Expedition from Bengal sgainHt the Nizam 

176S He hastens to make peace j trealf of the 23rd of Febmaiy .... 
Hyder proceeds (o the western coast to repel an English 

Campa^^ of 176S anfaTonrable to tha English 
1769 Hyder dictates peace under (be walla of Madnta 

1770—1771 War between the Mahrattaa and Hyder 

1771 He is completely defeated at Uilgot* 

He demands aid of the Engliah in acoordanee wltli the traaty, 

bntinvain .... ; 

Sir John Lindsay sent as the King's reptewntstiTe to Ma- 
homed Ali ; 

I76S Mahiatlas again invade HindostAu 

1771 The Emperor throwa himself on them and ia inatalled at 

Delhi ; 

1772 The Hahiattas invade Bohilcnndi the bond of forty laca .... : 
The Mahrattaa and the Emperor bll ont; the Emperor obliged 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 



EABLT BISTORT TO THE GHUZNI tSVASIOS. 

„ , ^ _. India is bounded on the north and the east by 

BonDilulM anil ' 

diviiiraxtf the Himalayn mountains, on the vest by the 
'"^^ Indus, and on the south by the sea. Its length 

from Cashmere to Cape Comorin is 1,900 miles ; its breadth from 
Kurrachee to Sadiya, in Agsam, 1,500 miles. The superficial 
contents are 1,287,000 miles, and the population, under British 
and native rale, is now estimated at 200,000,000. It is 
crossed from east to west by a cham of mountains called the 
Vindya, at the base of which flows the Nerbndda. The 
coontry to the nc^h of this river is generally designated 
Hindostan, and that to the south of it the Deccan. Eindostan 
is composed of the baain of the Indus on one ude, and of the 
Ganges on the other, with the great sandy desert on the 
west, and an elevated tract now called, from its position, 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern bonndaiy a 
chain of moontaine mnning parallel with the Vindya, to the 
south of which stretches a table land of triangular form, ter- 
mmatmg at Cape Comorin, with the western Ohante, on the 
western coast, and the eastern Ghants, of minor altitude, on 
the oppocDte coast. Between the Ghants and the sea lies a 
narrow belt of land which runs round the whole peainsnla. 
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2 F.ARLT niSTORT OP THE HIKDOOS. [ciliP, 

ChTonoiosTof Of the ancient history or chronology of the 
iboHind™. Hindoos there are no credible meraoriale. The 
history was compiled by poets, who drew on their imagination 
for their facte, and the chronology was computed by astro- 
nomers, who have made the Bucceesive ages of the world to cor- 
respond with the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies. The 
age of the world is thus divided into four periods : the sutj/u 
yoga, extending to 1,728,000, and the second, or treta yogu, to 
1,296,000 years ; the third, or the dwapur yog^t, comprises 
864,000 years; and the fourth, or huhe yogv, is predicted to 
last 432,000 years. A hulpa, or a day of Bmmba, is com- 
posed of a thousand such periods, or 4,320,000,000 years. 
Extravagant as these calculations may appear, they are out- 
done by the Burmese, who afBrm that the lives of the ancient 
inhabitants extended to a period equal to the sum of every 
drop of rain which falls on the surface of the globe in threo 
years. The dates given for the first three ages must, there- 
fore, be rejected as altogether imaginary, while the com- 
mencement of the fourth, or present age, which corresponds, 
to a certain degree, with the authentic eras of other nations, 
may be received as generally correct. 

B»riy htitory o( India is designated by native writers Bbarut- 
uieHiiidoof. vursn, from king Bhanit, wlio is said to have 
reigned over the whole country. That he did not enjoy 
universal monarchy in India is certain, though he was doubt- 
less one of the earliest and most renowned of its rulers ; but 
this fact loses all historical value when we are told in the 
shasters that he reigned ten thousand years, and, on his 
death, was transformed into a deer. Thus do we plod our 
way through darkness and mystery ; at ev^iy step fact is 
confounded with fable, and all our researches end only in 
conjecture. The original settlers are identified with the 
various tribes of Bheels, Coles, Gonds, Meenas, and Chooars, 
still living in a state almost of nature, in the forests of the 
Soane, the Nerbudda, and the Muhanuddee, and in the hills 
of Sorgooja and Chota Nagpoie. Their languages have no 
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aStitty with the Sanscrit, and their reli^on differs from Min- 
dooism. Id thoBe faatneeees, amidst all the revolatioDs which 
have convulsed India, they have continued to maintain, nn< 
changed, their original Blmplidty of habits, creed, and speech. 
They were apparently driven from the plains by fresh colonies 
of emigrants ; and these were in their turn conquered by the 
Hindoos, who brought their religion and language with them 
from regions beyond the InduB, and, having reduced the inha- 
bitants to a servile condition, branded them with the name of 
Boodraa. Of the four Hindoo castes, three are designated the 
twice bom, which seems to indicate that they ^1 belonged to 
the conquering race, although the term ia now applied exclu- 
sively to brahmins. In the Institutes of Munoo reference is 
idso made to cities governed by soodras, which the twice bom 
were forbidden to enter, and the allusion evidently applies to 
doodra chiefs, who continued to maintain their independence 
after the Hindoo invasion. 

The Hindoos who originally crossed the Indna took pos- 
session of a Bmall tract of land, 100 miles north-west of Delbi, 
about 65 miles by 30, which was considered the residence of 
goda and holy sages, while the brahmins appear to have sub- 
sequently occupied the country north of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, stretching to the confines of north Behar. The 
India of the Vedue, of Munoo, and the earliest writers was 
exclusively confined to the region north of the Nerbndda, and 
comprised but a small portion even of that limited quarter. 
It was in the north that the four places of greatest sanctity 
were situated during the early ages, thoagh the Deccan now 
oontaina many places of dietinguished merit. The north was 
also the seat of the solar and lunar races, the scene of chival- 
rous adventures, and the abode of all those who are celebrated 
in the legends, the mythology, and the philosophy of the 
Hindoos. Even in the polished age in which the Ramaynn 
and the Mnhabhamt were composed, the south was the land 
of fable, the dwelling of bears and monkeys, and it was nof 
till a very late period that these apes and goblins and mon- 
b3 
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eters were traiiBformed into orthodox HjdcIoos. It muEt, 
therefore, be distinctly IX'me in mind that the revolutiona 
described in the sacred books of the Hindoos belong to Hia- 
dofitan, and not to the Deccan. 

Some of the Poorans describe India as having 
diiidoDi ua been formerly divided into ten kingdoms ; of 
taiiKiiigM. these five were situated in HJndostan, — Snnis- 
wuttee, comprising the Punjab; Cunonj, embracing Delhi, 
Agra, and Oude ; Tirhoot, from the Coosee to the Gnnduk ; 
Gout, or Bengal, with a portioa of Behar ; and Gozerat, which 
evidently included Candesh, and part of Malwa. Pive are 
aligned to the Deccan, — Uuharastru, or the Mahratta coim- 
try on the westem coast, and Oriasa on the eastern coast ; 
Telingana, lying between the Qodavery and the Kistna; 
Bravira, or the Tamul country, etretching down to Cape 
Comorin ; and Camata on the westem face of the peninsula. 
In correspondence with these divisions, which are compara* 
tively modem, ten langoages, of similar names, are enume- 
rated as bdsg current in them. Of these, the language of 
the five divisions of Hindostan, as well as the Mahratta and 
the Orissa are branches of the Sanscrit, modified by the mix- 
ture of local and foreign words, and new inflections. The 
Teloogoo — spoken in Telingana — as well as the Tamul and 
the Camata belong, however, to a distinct family, and the 
only Sanscrit words found in them are those which have 
reference to religions observances. The brahmins, crossing 
the Indus, brought their own language from the west, where 
it was in ooiwtant use — ae the ancient inscriptioDs in Persia 
testify — and diffused it through the north of India in connec- 
tion with their reUgion. It thus became gi-adnally mixed up 
with the dialects of the different provinces, which at length 
lost their orig^al distinctions. The word Sanscrit signifies 
refined, and that language bears every indication of having 
received the improvements of the literati for many centuries, 
till it became the most exquisite medium of communication in 
the world. 
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TbavetoM. "^^^ worfiliip taught in the Vedna was the 

earliest form of the Hindoo religion, aod waa in- 
troduced into HindoBtan by a body of priests, who croBBcd the 
Indus either in the train of a conqueror or on a mission of 
proselytism, possibly 1,400 years before onrera. Tlie Vedna are 
a collection of hymns, prayers, and prec^te, composed by 
diSerent authors, at different periods, and were delivered down 
orally till the time of Vyaau, the bastard son of a fisher- 
woman, though, on his father's aide, of royal lineage, who 
employed four brahmins to collect and ai^ange them. Their 
leading doctrine is the unity of God, and the various divinities, 
the personification of the elements, whom the devotee is re- 
quired to invoke, are manifestations of the Supreme Being. 
The gods are mentioned, it ifi true, but without any pre- 
eminence, and never as objects of adoration ; and there is no 
trace of the legends of £rishna and Sivn to be found in 
them. In that early age, indeed, there appears to have been 
no images, and no visible types of worship. Though the 
costoms and habits of the Hindoos are said to be immutable, 
yet, strange to say, in a country which still regards the Vedus 
Vith profound veneration as the great fountain of religion, 
the ritual they prescribe has become so obsolete that the man 
who ventured to regulate his devotions by it would be con- 
sidered in the light of an infidel. 

Next in order comes the work called the 
" Institutes of Munoo," a code of rules and pre- 
cepts, rehgious and secular, collected together about 900 
years before our area, and attributed to Munoo. It inculcates , 
the worship of the elements, of the heavenly bodies, and of in- 
ferior deities ; but none of the objects of modem worship are 
alluded to. Brumha is mentioned more than once, but the 
names of Vishnoo and Sivu do not occur. Idols are noticed, 
and one passage enjoins that they shall be respected, bui the 
adoration of them is discountenanced. The caste of brahmins is 
in this code placed on an equality with the gods, and endowed 
with extraordinary privilege ; but they were at the same time 
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allowed to eat flesh, and even beef, when it had been offered 
in sacrifice — ^which was a daily practice — and to intermarry 
with soodras. The worship enjoined in Munoo appears to 
have heen succeeded by that of Bruinha, which was almost, 
if not altogether, fi]»ritaal. Then came the deification d 
heroes, with which the popular system of idolatry may be said 
to have commenced. Perhaps the creed of Boodh and of the 
Jains may have been next in sQCCessioD ; and there ie every 
probability that it wa£ not till the boodbiflts had been expelled 
from the eoil of India that the Hindoo pantheon was com- 
pleted to its full complement of three hnndred and thirty-three 
millions of g^s ; and this was apparently eSeoted nnder the 
authority of the Poorans, of which the oldest is only a 
thousand years old, and tlie latest about four hundred and 
fifty. 

Tho miM «Bd The Bindoo armals describe two races of kings 
nuuriBca. ^ having reigned in India, that is, in Hindoatan, 
from the earliest age, the race of the eun and the race of the 
moon. Ikswakoo, the progenitor of the former, founded the 
kingdom of Onde, and Boodh, the ascestor of the latter, made 
Priyag, the modem Allahabad, the seat of his government.' 
We are, moreover, fold that there was constant wm between 
the brahmins, the champions of the solar race, and the military 
tribe of the kshetriyns, the adherents of the lunar race, until 
Pumsramn, a great solar prince, arose and extingoished the 
warriors. They are said to have recovered their strength, 
and chased king Sagur np into the Himalayn. Sagur was 
evidently the sea-king of the Bay of Bengal, who engaged 
largely in maritune expeditions, and extended his power, and 
with it probably his religion, to the islands of the eastera 
archipelago, in one of which. Ball, be is still worshipped as 
the god of the ocean. 

The Hindoo writers asBign fifty-seven reigns to 

the period between Ikswakoo and Ramu, the 

great hero and omameut of the solar race, whose deeds have 

been immortalized in the great spic of Valmeetd. He was 
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married at an early age to Seeta, the daughter of the king 
of Mithila, another branch of the solar Une, whose capital lay 
within a hundred miles of Onde. He passed many years with 
her in religioxis retirement in the forest till she was carried off 
by Ravurni, the king' of Ceylon. Eamu asaembled a large 
army, and having in his progress secured the assistance of the 
king of the monkeys, marched southward through the great 
forest of Donduku, which terminated on the banks of the 
Cavery. That forest is described as the abode of holy sages 
and devotees, and of apes and bears. Crossing the Cavery, 
Bama entered on Jnnustan, or the abode of men — ^the con- 
tinental territory of Ravunu. The expedition was crowned 
with sncceas, and Ramu recovered his wife ; bnt having in- 
advertently cansed the death of his brother, he cast himself 
into a river, and as the Hindoo writers afBrm, was reunited to 
the deity. The expedition of Eamu was the moat chivalronu 
exploit of that age, more especially when we consider the 
very limited resources of the kingdom of Onde, with two in- 
dependent sovereigns — one at Mithila, and the other at 
Benares, — within a hundred and fifty miles of his capital. He 
is, perhaps, the earliest of deified heroes, as his age is 
generally fixed at 1,200 years before our era, though on 
calchlatioDS by no means satisfactory, 

ThB The next great event in the heroic age of India 

aui-bhiniL ^^ the great war, celebrated in another Hindoo 
epic, the Muhabharat. The mam object of this poem is to 
commemorate the exploits of Kriahnu, another deified hero, 
who took a prominent part m the contest between the Pandoos 
and the Kooroos, two branches of the lunar Ime, for the 
possession of Hustinapore, situated in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. Yoodiatheer, the chief of the Pandoos, was resolved, 
it ia said, to celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, which implied 
the poesesBion of supreme dominion. The Koorooa burned 
■with indignation at this arrogant assumption ; and their chief, 
unable to prevent it, had recourse to artifice. He engaged 
Yoodistheer m deep play, and led him on to stake his wife and 
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biB kingdom, both of which were lost at one throw of the 
dice, and he ^vas obliged to go into eiile for twelve yeare. 
Eriehnn, a scion of the royal family at Mnttra, on the Oanges, 
had already signalized himself in a conflict with the king of 
Mugndu, in sonth Behar, and now, in conjunction with 
Boluram, accompanied Yoodistheei and his fonr brothers in 
their exile. The heroes wandered through the various provinces 
oi India, performing notable feats of valour, and leaving some 
memorial of their romantic adventures in cveiy direction. At 
the close of the period of exile Yoodistheer returned with hi» 
companions to the banks of the Jumna, and demanded the 
restoration of his kingdom. His opponent, Dooryudhnn, re- 
fused his claim, and declared that he should not have as mnch 
iMid as could be covered by the point of a needle. There 
remained, therefore, no alternative but to decide the question 
by an appeal to arms. 

Tb* bMue m In this great battle fought on the plain, where^ 
soorofriatiBtm. jjj jj^g^ tJQ,g^ ^jig |^t decisive battle between the 
Hindoos and the Mahomedans took place, all the tribes in 
northern India were ranged on one side or the other. ChiefB 
ftom Culinga, the sea-coast of Orissa, and even the Yuvnns— 
the name generally given to the residents beyond the Indus — 
are scud to have taken a share in it. It lasted eighteen days, 
and the carnage on both sides was prodigious. Dooryndhna 
was at length slain, and victory declared for the Pandoos ; 
but when Yoodistheer beheld the field covered with the 
bodies of friends and foes, all descended from a common 
ancestor, he became disgusted with the world and determined 
to withdraw from it. He entered Hnstinapore and perfonned 
tile funeral obsequies of his rival j after which he placed the 
grandson of his brother Urjoon on the throne, and retired 
to Dwarka, in Guzerat, in company with Erishnn, who had- 
founded a kingdom there. That hero was soon after slain 
"at the fomitain of the lotus," by one of the wild foresters 
of the tribe of the Bheels. Yoodistheer proceeded through 
Sinde towards the north, and is supposed to have perished ia 
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the Bnow7 range. According to the popnlar nodon, he 
ascended to heaven, which was by no means incredible, as 
the paradise of more than one of the Sindoo deities is placed 
on the inaccessible peaks of the Himalaya. 
tofluenw of These two events, the expedition of Bamu, and 

t*i™ two the battle of Kooroo-kshetni, are the most impor- 

tant in the annals of the lunar and the solar race. 
The genins of poetry has fixed the admiration of a hundred 
generations on them, and enpplied a rich mine of images from 
age to age. The author of the Ramayun was Yalmeeki, whom 
the gratitude of his fellow countrymen has crowned with 
the wreath of immortaUty, by ranking him among those who 
never die. He ie supposed to have flourished in the second 
century before our era. The same period has also been 
BBsigned to the composer of the Muhabharut, Indeed, from 
the terms in which he deseribes the Yuvnn TJsoor, tho 
demon or ^ant who engaged in combat with Krishnu, it 
has been conjectured that the poem must have been written 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great. The author 
waa Vyaan, who has been confounded, through ignorance 
or flattery, with the great man who collected the Vedus, 
which is chronologically impossible. It is, moreover said, that 
a Yyasn appears in every age, though it is certain that no 
second Yyaeu has since appeared among the poets of India. 
Krishnu waa deified after his death. His adventures, and 
more particularly his flirtations with the milkmaids, have ren- 
dered him the most popular of gods among an amorous people ; 
but the sects founded on the worship of Ramu, Krishnu, and 
other deities, are among the more modem innovations of 
Hindooism. Buluram, the brother of Krishnu, Is said to 
have founded a kingdom, of which PaUirothra, the capital, 
became the wonder of India, though even the site of it is 
now matter of conjecture. 

Tbe Tibhiik The aonals of Hindostan for several centuries 
isndoiL ^tgj. tjjg assumed period of the great war, are 

involved in unpenetrable obecutity, but it would appear that 
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about six centuries before our era, a new Bwarm from the 
teeming hive of Scythia poured across the Indus upon the 
plains of India. Another swarm is supposed to have moved 
down at the same time on the north of Europe, and settled in 
Scandinavia, the cradle of the Snglish nation. This simul- 
taneous emigration to the east and to the west, may assist in 
cxplfuning that similarity of manners and cnstoma which has 
been discovered on many points between the Scandinavians 
and the natives of India. These invaders were denominated 
the Takshuk, or serpent race, because the serpent was SEud to 
be their national emblem. tJnder their diief, Snhesnag, they 
probably overran the northern provinces of Hindostan, and 
became gradually incorporated with the tribes which had 
preceded them. They flourished for ten generations, and 
appear to have professed the Boodhist creed. Of this 
dynasty was Nundo, or Muhanundu, who was seated on the 
throne when Alexander the Grteat appeared on the banks of 
the Sntlege, and was denominated by the Qredan historians, 
the Idng of the Prasii, or of the east. 

Thf eiprfition The first expedition to India from the west of 
"' ^""^ which we have anythmg like an authentic record, 
is that of Darius, the king of Persia, who ascended the throne 
of Cyrus, in the year 518 before our era, and extended his 
conquests from the sea of Greece to the confines of India. 
His admiral, Scylax, wm then directed to construct a flotilla 
on the higher Indus, and proceed down that stream to the 
ocean. The report which he made of the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the country through which he passed, determined 
Darius to attempt the conquest of it. He crossed the Indna 
with a large army, and succeeded in annexing the countries 
bordering on that river to his great empire. The precise 
extent of his conquest cannot be determined, but there is 
every reason to conclude that his Indian province must have 
been of no inconsiderable magnitude, since it was esteemed 
more valuable than any other satrapy, and is said to have 
furnished one-third the revenues of the Persian empire. This 
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tribute, moieover, is said to have been paid in gold, while 
that from the other diviaions west of the Indus was delivered 

Reugion at It WBS about the period of the Feraian iavasion, 

^**'''' that Goutumu gave a fixed character to the insti- 

etntions of Boodhiam. It lias been supposed that all the fifty- 
six tribes of the innar race professed that creed, and Goutumu 
was reckoned the Beventh Boodh. He was bom at Eupilu, 
but the seat of the religion was planted at Gya, in the 
kingdom of Mugndn, or Behar, which the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations consider the most sacred spot in the world. 
The Boodhists rejected the whole of the brahminiwd system 
of gods and goddesses, repudiated the doctrine of caste, aad 
adhered exclusively to the spiritual worship of the Vedua. 
The priesthood amongst them was not bereditaiy, but formed 
a distiuct community, recruited from the secular ranks, bound 
to observe a vow of cehbacy, and to renounce the pleaBores 
of sense. The hereditary priesthood of the brahmins, on the 
contrary, admitted no accessions from the lay classes, and 
. considered marriage a« indispensable as investiture with the 
thread, in the hope of pving birth to a son who should perform 
the funeral rites of his father, and secure him a seat in 
paradise. The death of Goutumu, is fixed by the general 
ooncnrrence of authorities, in the year 550 before our era. 
Spnafl of The religioD of Boodh made prodigious progress 

*™'''''°' after the death of Goutumu, while the creed of the 
brahmins was confined to the small kingdom of Cunouj. Two 
centuries later, in the reign of Asoca, Boodhism was triumphant 
through Hiudoatan. His edicts are still to be seen inscribed 
on the celebrated column at Delhi, oa a similar column in 
Guzerat, and on a third in Cuttack, as well as in numerous 
caves and rocks. Boodliism was introduced into Ceylon about 
the end of the thu^I century before our era. Shortly after, it 
spread tbrcugh'Tibet and Tartary, and was carried into China 
about the year 65. In Hindostan the brahmins exhibited the 
most rancorous hostility to their powerful rivals; and we 
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leam from the report of a ChineBe pilgrim to the shrine at 
Gya, in the fifth century, that the strength of Boodhiem had 
material]; decUned. But it appears subsequently to have re- 
covered some of its pristine vigour, and was not finally 
espelled from India till the tenth century ; though we have 
the assurance that it was the prevailing creed at Benares a 
century later, and was predominant in Quzerat as late as the 
twelfth century. At the present time its votaries throughont 
Asia are more numerous than those of any other religion. 
AieiuMiOT ih« The empire of Persia was broken up by Alexander 
fi"™*- the Great, the Grecian king of Macedon, and the 

greatest military genius of antiquity. After the defeat and death 
of Darius, the last Persian monarch of his dynasty, the troops 
of Alexander were engaged for three years in the most arduons 
mihtary enterprises, and suffered incredible hardships in their 
winter camptugns, amidst mountains covered with enow. As 
a recompense fortiiese toils their commander held out to them 
the spoils of India; and, having subjugated Cabul, arrived on 
the banks of the Indus, in the year 331 before our era, at the 
age of thirty. Hindostan was ill-prepared to resist the legions 
of this mighty conqueror. It was split up into a number of 
independent states, oftener at war than at peace with each 
Other ; and a Greek historian affirms that there were no 
fewer than a hundred and eighteen different kingdoms in the 
north. Alexander, after having sent envoys to demand the 
eubmiBsion of the princes in the Punjab, crossed the Indus, like 
all previous invaders, at Attok, and entered India with 120,000 
troops. Of the principal chiefs of the country, Abissares, 
whose territory lay in the mountainous region, probably of 
Cashmere, cent his brother with rich presents to conciUate the 
invader. Tasiles, who ruled the country between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, or Jelum, entertained bim with great hos- 
pitality at his capital, Taxlla, where Alexander left his 
invalids. But Poms, whose dominions stretched eastward in 
the direction of Hustinapore, or Delhi, resolved to offer the 
most determined resistance to the progress of Alexander, antl 
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assemUed Mb whole Force on tbe lianks of the Jelnin. The 
river, swelled by the periodical rains, and at the time a mile 
broad, rolled impetuously between the two campa. Porua 
planted a lon^ line of elef^ukts on the margin of the stream, 
and presented an impenetrable line of defence to his opponent. 
But Alexander discovered an island in the river, about t«& 
miles above the camp, and took advantage of a dark and tem- 
pestnotis ni^t to cross over to it with 11,000 men, who were 
laoded on the opposite bank before dawn. The main body of 
the Grecian aimy was in the meantime drawn up as usual, facing 
the Indian camp, and Poms was thus ted to believe that the 
iroops who had crossed consisted only of a small brigade. 
But he was speedily undeceived by the rout of the force 
which he had sent to meet it, and the death of his son who 
was in command, and being now oertam that it was Alexander 
himself who had crossed the river, prepared to encounter him 
with 4,000 horse and 30,d00'foot, all of the kshetriyu tribe ; 
warriors by birth and profession. Alexander's small army was 
composed of veterans, strangers to defeat, and, under ench 
a leader, invincible. The field was obetinatel; contested, 
but nothing could withstand the dhsrge of Alexander's 
cavalry. Poms continued to maintain the conflict long after 
tbe great body of his troops had deserted him, but was at 
length pOTsnaded to yield Alexander, who always honoured 
valour in an enemy, received him with distinguished courtesy; 
and not (xily reetwed his kingdom, but made considerable 
additions to it. Poms did not abuse this confidence, but re- 
mained ever after f^thful to his generous victor, 
progmt ud After tile defeat of Pcffus, Alexander crossed the 
"ttm" of Ghenab and the Bavee, and came in contact with 
a body of Catbaians, probably Tartar immigrants, 
who maintiuned an obstinate struggle, which is said to have 
terminated only "after the slaughter of 16,000, and the cap- 
tivity of 70,000 of their number. On reaching tie banks of 
the Sntlege Alexander heard of the great Gangetic kingdom 
d Magudu, the Idzig of which, it was reported, could bring 
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80,000 cavalry, and 600,000 foot, and 9,000 elephants into the 
field. He determined to march down and plant hie etandard 
on the hattlemeDta of its magnificent cajatal, Palibothra, which 
was nine miles is length ; and his troops received orders to 
prepare for crossing the river. Bnt they were worn ont with 
the fatigue and wonnde of eight campaigns ; their spirits had 
moreover been depressed by the delnge of rain to which they 
bad been exposed during the monsoon, and they refused to 
accompany him any farther. He employed menace and fiatteiy 
by turns, but nothing could shake their resolution, and he was 
reluctantly obliged to make the Sutlege the limit of his ex- 
pedition, and retnm to the Indus, where he caused a largo 
6otiIIa to be constructed, and sailed down the stream with all 
the pomp of a conqueror. 

The views of Alexander were gigantic and 
[irojecti mi beneficial beyond those of every other ruler 
^"^ in ancient times. He had erected the port of 

Alexandria on the Mediterranean shore of Egypt, and at the 
end of twenty-two centuries it still continues to attest the 
grandeur of his plans. He now resolved to establish a com- 
mercial intercourse between the coast of India, the rivers of 
Persia and the Hed Sea. For this object he built a city and 
harbour at the estuary of the Indus, and fitted ont a large 
fleet, which he entrusted to his admiral, NeEurchus, with orders 
to proceed to the month of the Euphrates. The voyage, though 
tedious, proved successful, and was justly considered one of 
the greatest naval achievements of the age. In the midst of 
these great projects Alexander caught a jungle fever in tho 
marshes of Babylon, and died two years after Jiis return from 
India, at the early age of thirty-two. He was fully bent on 
returning to it; and there can be little doubt that if ho 
had succeeded in crossing the Sutlege he would have made a 
cranplete conquest of the country, and given it the benefit of 
European civilization. His name does not appear in any 
Hindoo work— a proof of the lamentable imperfection of tho 
records which havs come down tous; but his fame was widely 
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diffused tbrongh India by the Mahomedan conquerors, amonj^ 
whom lie was esteemed a magnificent hero. It was carried 
far and wide on the ocean with the etream of their ccmqueats; 
and the distant islander of Java and Sumatra may be found 
singing the deeds of the mighty " Iscander." 
saaiu. At the period of Alexander's inTaeion, Nnndn, 

chmidia-Boopia.^ prince of the Takehuk race, was seated on tho 
Mnguda throne at Palibothra. He was aeeasinated by his 
prime minister, and is said to have been succeeded by eight 
Boiifi in sncceasion. Their ille^timate brother, Chundra-goopta, 
the offspring of a barber's wife, was expelled from the kingdom, 
and wandered for some years through the Tarious provinces 
of Hindostan. He was at length placed upon the thhino 
through the efforts of the minister, Chanikya, who put all tho 
members of the royal family to death, and afterwards endea- 
voured to atone for the crime by penances so severe, that 
after the lapse of 2,000 years, the " remorse of Chjmikya," is 
still the popular emblem of penitence. Chundra-goopta was 
a prince of extraordinary energy and talent, and, though a 
soodra, is stated in the hyperboUcal language of the Foorans to 
have " brought Uie whole earth under one umbrella." The 
empire of Alexander the Great was, on his death, dirfded 
among his generals, of whom Seleucus, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising, obtained the province of Babylon, which 
comprised all the territory np to the Indus which had been 
subjugated by his master. Having determined to cany out 
his ambitious views on the east, he crossed the Indus with a 
powerful army, and was opposed by Chundra-goopta and the 
whole strength of the Mugudu empire. According to the Qreek 
Mstonans, Seleucus was completely victorious, which it is 
difBcnlt to reconcile with the fact that in the treaty he made 
with the Indian prince, he resigned all the territory which had 
been acquired cast of the Indus for an annual subsidy of fifty 
elephants, and likewise bestowed his daughter in marriage on 
him. Megasthenes was at the same time appointed his repre- 
sentative at the court of Falibothia, and it is from his reports 
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that the Greek writers chiefly derived their knowledge of 
ludia. 

niB Kognta After a reign of twenty-fonr years, Chnndm^ 
*'"<*™^ goopta waa succeeded by hie eon, Mitra-goopta, 
with whom Selencne renewed the treaty. The great kingdom 
of Mngndn maintained its pre-eminence in the valley of fhe 
Oanges, under a euccession of royal families who appear to 
have been either eoodras or boodhists, for a period of eight 
centuries from the year 350 before onr era to A50 after it. 
tinder their government the country is said to have attained 
the bigheet prosperity. A royal road extended from Fali- 
bothra to the Indus, with a small column at eveiy stage. 
AncAher road stretched across the country to Broach, at that 
time ,the great emporium of commerce on the western 
coast. They encouraged learning with great mnnificencei 
and it is recorded that they endeavoured to diffuse it among 
the common people Dy the cultivation of the Temacular 
tongues ; and this, as it would seem, at the period when the 
Sanscrit had reached the summit of perfection in the two 
epics of the Muhabhamt and the Ramayun. They appear also 
to have given every encouragement to trade, both domestic 
and-foreign. While the silent Indus, as at present, exhibited 
no sign of commercial activity, (he Ganges was covered with 
sails, and the produce of its various provinces was brought 
down to the sea-coast and conveyed a<^x>S8 the ocean to the 
east and the west. The kingdom of Mugudu embraced what 
is designated in history the three Cnfing<a ; that is, tlie 
northern section of the Coromandel coast ; — the sea face of 
Bengal from Balasore to Chittagong, — then the abode of men 
and not of tigers, — and the coast of Arracan. Its subjects 
were thus stimulated to engage in maritime enterprise, and the 
Hugudn fleet crossed the bay of Bengal to the island of Java^ 
and introduced the Hindoo reUgion to its inhabitants either Id 
the current of conquest or of commerce. The native histo- 
rians of that island fix the year 75 before onr era as the time 
when tliey received Hindooism from India, Many magnifi- 
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Rent monnmente attest the diffuBios of thie religion, besides 
the fact that the lan^ua^ of literatnre and devotion in 
Java is a form of the Sanscrit. In the fourth centuiy a 
Chinese pilgrim recorded that the island was peopled b; 
Hindoos; that in its ports he found vessels manned by 
Hindoo sailors which had sailed from the month of ibe 
Ganges to Ceylon, and &om thence to Java, and were pre- 
paring to proceed on to China. A Hindoo government existed 
in Java till within the last 400 years, when it was Babverted 
by the Mahomedans. Hindooism still contdnues to flourish in 
the neighbouring island of Bali, where the footfold division of 
caste still survives, and widows are said still to ascend the 
funeral pile. Yet bo signal has been the mntatioQ of habita 
and opinions among the Hindoos of India, that any Hindoo 
who might visit the country to which his ancestors carried 
the institntes of his rch^on, and in which they exist. in 
greater integrity than in India itself, wonld not be permitted 
to remain within the pale of the caste. 
^ „ ^ , The Hindoo annalists affirm that about twc 

Tba TTgnikwli. 

centuries before our era, the brahnuns " regene- 
rated the Ugnikools," literally the fiery generation, to fight 
tbeir battles with the boodbists. The real origin of this race 
is lost in hopeless obscurity, and we have only a poetical 
version of their appearance, which may serve as an example 
of the mode in which historical facts have been bequeathed 
to posterity, and of the difficulty of separating them from 
allegory. Ignorance and infidelity, we are told, had spread 
over the land ; the sacred books were trampled under foot, 
and manMnd had no refuge from the monstrous brood — of 
boodbists. At the summit of Mount Aboo dwelt the holy 
sages who bad carried their complaints to the sea of curds, 
on which the father of creation was floating on the back of a 
hydra. He commanded them to return to Mount Aboo, and 
recreate the race of the kshetriyaa — whom Purusramu, an 
incarnation of the deity, had exterminated. Tliey returned 
accordingly with the four chief divinities, and a multitude of 
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secondary gods. The fountain of fire was purified with water 
brought from the sacred stream of the Ganges. Aft«r the 
performance of expiatory ritea, each of the four goda formed 
an image and cast it into the f oontain, and there sprung up 
the four men who became the founders of Rajpoot greatness. 
They were sent out to combat the monsters, who were 
slaughtered in great numbers, but as their blood touched the 
ground fresh demons arose ; upon which, the four gods stopped 
the multiplication of the race, by drinking up their blood. 
The infidels thus became extinct; shouts of joy rent the 
skies ; ambroeial showers descended from above, and the gods 
drove about the firmament in their cars, exulting in the victory 
they bad gained. 

EipoUonof This allegory of the regeneration of the Ugm- 
Uh ixwdiikB kix)lfl at the &e fountain, evidently points to some 
religiooB conversion, or some political revolution. Of the 
four divisions into which they branched, the Pnimuras be- 
came the most powerful Their dominions extended beyond 
the Nerbndda, and comprehended all central and western 
India. The Indus formed their boundary on the west. They 
carried their arms into the Deccan, and appear, in fact, to 
have been the first to extend the Hindoo religion and power 
to the south of the Nerbndda. As brahminism did not be- 
come predominant till after many bloody conficts with 
boodhism, it is not improbable that it was the alliance with 
the TJguikools, which rendered the brahmms triumphant, and 
enabled them to extend their religions power from the kingw 
dom of Cunouj to the southern extremities of the peninsula. 
The boodhista retreated in great numbers to Ceylon, carrying 
with them that passion for cave temples, for which they were 
dietinguished. In that island they nused one of the most 
stupendous monuments of hnman labour in the world. Exca- 
vated by their exertions from the solid rock, we discover a 
series of temples, of which the largest is 140 feet long^, 
90 wide, and 45 in height, and which contains a recumbent 
image of Boodh, SO feet in length. The temples which the 
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boodhists were constrained to relinquish were speedily occu- 
pied by the brahmins, and Vishnoo and Slvu displaced Boodh. 
thTBtemptei Under the brahmins, the construction of these 
In India. ^^y^ temples was extended and improved. Those 

which they erected at EUora, in the Deccan, exceed in magni- 
ficence anything to be seen elsewhere. In a range of hills 
which extend five miles in the form of a horse shoe, wo 
discover a range of grotto temples, two and often three, 
stories in height. The most remarkable of them u the 
temple of Koilas, or the palace of Muhadevu. Here 
is to be found whatever is splendid in architecture, or ex- 
quisite in sculpture. The scene is crowded with staircases, 
bridges, chapels, columns, porticoes, obelisks, and colossal 
statues, all chiselled out of the solid rock. The sides of 
these wonderful chambers are covered with figures of the 
Hindoo gods and goddesses, and representations from the 
Bamayun and the Muhabharut. The pantheon of Ellora 
eeems to have been the citadel of Hindooism whea it spread 
into the Deccan. The precise age of these magnificent esca- 
TatJons it is impossible to fix, but it must have been at some 
period during the ten or twelve centuries which elapsed 
between the subjugation of the boodhists, and the arrival of 
' the Mahomedans, in the high and palmy state of IIin< 
dooism, when the brahmins swayed the ecclesiastical sceptre 
of India without a rival or an enemy. 

The age of Vikramadityu follows the supposed 
subjection of the boodhists. He is said to have 
been descended from one of the Ugnikool chieftions, the 
Frumura, now contracted to Puar. Hia reign began fifty-six 
years before our era, and the ancient city of Oojein was his 
coital. He is described as the greatest monarch of his age, of 
which there is the most satisfacb)ry proof in the fact that his 
era is still current throughout Hindostau. He encouraged lite- 
rature beyond all former example. He invited learned 
brahmins from every part of India, and rewarded them vrith 
magnificent presents, and they have repaid iiim by investrng 
o 2 
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him vith immortalitj. They h&ve exhausted the reaom^ces 
of flattery in their attempt to deecribe the magnitude of his 
power, and have asBured ns, that without hie permission the 
loadstone had no power over iron, or amber on the chaS of 
the field. So exemplar; was his temperance, that while in the 
enjoyment of supreme power, he constantly slept on a mat, 
which, with a waterpot replenished from the spring, formed 
the whole furniture of his chamber. It is stated that while 
he extended his patronage to the warship of the gods and 
goddesseB, then riamg into popularity, he himself continued 
to profess the old creed, and adored the one infinite and in- 
visible God. 

ihe birth oi Fifty-six years after the accession of Tik^um(^■ 

jnuiCbiiL (Jityo, JesuB Christ, the promised Messiah, be- 
came incarnate in the land of Judca, and made an atonement 
for the sins of men, by offering himself as a sacrifice. On the 
third day he rose from the dead, and after giving his dis- 
ciples a commission to proclaim to mankind the g'lad tidings 
i)f salvation through his redemption, ascended to heaven. One 
of his disciples, St. Thomas, is generally supposed to have 
introduced Christianity into India, where he obtained many 
converts. The Hindoo legends present so many points of 
similarity with the facts of the New Testament, as to leave 
little doubt that the events connected with the life and death 
of the Saviour of mankind were widely disseminated through 
India, and embodied, thongh in a distorted form, in the 
writings of Hmdoo poets and sages. 

It is about this period that we find the Andras 
dynasty enjoying great power in the Gangetic 
provinces, and their fame extending even to Rome. They 
were probably one of the families which successively filled the 
Mugudu throne. They appear to have gained it about twenty 
years before our era, and to have held it on till the year 436. 
The only notice of any of the monarchs of this line which has 
survived their eitinction refers to Kumu, whose fame was 
spread to the island! of the eastern archipelago, which wero 
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probably Tieited by his fleet. He still lives in the memory of 
posterity, and a maa of extraordinary liberality is always 
compared to kiog Eumu, The centuries which elapsed 
between the decay of the Andras and the invasion of the 
Hahomedans are filled np by the biBtorians with barren lists of 
dynasties »id kings which can be turned to no account ; and 
we tiim therefore from the history of EQndostan to the annals 
of the Deccan. 

brir biMoi7 of The early histoiy of the Deccan is less obscnre 
"" I'*™""- and less romantic than that of the northern divisi(nt 
of India. AH the traditions and records recognise in every 
province of it a period when the inhabitants did not profess 
the Hindoo religion. The brahminical writer? describe them 
as mountaineers and foresters, goblins, and monsters ; but 
thero is every reason to conclude that they had reached a high 
degree of civilizaticm at a very early age. Bavnnn, when 
attacked by Ramu, was the sovereign of a powerful anil 
civilized state, which embraced not only the island of Ceylon, 
but the whole of the southern division of the peninsula ; and 
his snbjects were, doubtless, far more advanced in the arts 
and literatnro than the invaders. A Tamnl literature existed 
before the introduction of hrahminism ; and some of the best 
authoi-s in that language were of the tribe now stigmatised as 
pariars, which incontestiUy proves that the pariars were tho 
aborigines of the country, and a highly cultivated people, who 
were reduced to subjection and degraded by the triumphant 
brahmins. This remark ap^ies to the group of tribes comprised 
in the ancient Telingana, Draviru and Keruln. 
TbePuxyu The most ancient kingdoms of the Deccan 
MdtheciMiiH. appear to have been those of the Fandyas and the 
Cholas, established in the extreme south, where the Tamul 
language prevailed. Of the former, the seat of government, 
after having been twice removed, was fixed at Madura, where 
it was in existence in the time of Ptolemy, the great 
geographer of antiquity. In the ninth century the reigning 
family lost its conseqnence, but continned to linger in the 
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Bcene of its eaily power till 1736, when the last of that royal 
line was conquered by the nabob of Areot. The kingdom erf 
Chola — which some identify with Coromandel — had Caschi, 
or Conjeveram, for its capital, and retained its vigour for 
nuiy centuries, and, about the eighth centmy, appears to 
have extended its anthority over a considerable portion of 
Camata and Telingana. Bnt its princes were driven back 
and confined to their former limits about the tenth century, 
and maintained a feeble esist«Dce, either as independent 
sovereigns, or as tribotariea to the great Hindoo monarchy of 
Beejuynugnr, till the province was subdned in the middle of 
the seventeenth century by Shahjee, the father of Sevajeo, 
the founder of Mahratta greatness. 

Kmiinuid The aucient division of Keniln included Mala- 

'^'''^*^ bar and Camata, which aro said to havt been 
miraculously peopled with brahmins by their diampion 
Purusramu, the renowned destroyer of the kshetriyus. Apart 
from this legend, it would appear that about the second cen- 
tury a colony of brahmins introduced themselves and their 
religion into this province, which they divided into sixty-fonr 
districts, and governed for a time by an ecclesiastical senate, 
over wtiich a brahmin was chosen to preside every three 
years ; but they were subsequently subjected to the Pandya 
kingdom. About the ninth century the countiy was broken 
into various principalities ; one of the most important of which, 
Calicut, was under the government of the Hindoo Zamorin 
when the Europeans first landed in India, under Vasco de 
Gama, in 1498. Of the history of Telingana no authentic 
records have been discovered, but it appears that about the 
eleventh century the Belial dynasty attained paramount 
power in this region. They diguified themselves with the 
title of Rajpoots, of the Tadoo branch, and at one period ez- 
tended their authority over the whole of Camata, Malabar, and 
Telingana ; but it was extinguished by the Mahomcdans in 
Orisnama 1310, The early annals of Orissa are equally 
2i»i»t"'™> indistinct. The authentic bistoiy of the province 
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does not commence before the year 473, when the Kesari 
family obtained the throne, and held it till 1131. They were 
succeeded by the line of Gungu-hnngen, who maintained their 
power till it was snbverted by the Mahomedan in 1568. Of 
the Mahratta proTince there are only two facts distinctly 
visible in history ; the existence, more than twenty centurieB 
sgo, of the great commercial mart of Tagara, so well known 
to the Romans, which has been identified with Deogur, the 
modem Dowiutabad, and was the capital of a long line of 
monarchs. The other event is the reign of Salivahun. All 
that is known of that prince, however, is that he was the son 
of a potter, that he headed a auccessfnl insniTection, de- 
throned the reigning family, and established a monarchy so 
powerful and extensive that it gave rbe to an era which has 
sm-vived him for eighteen centuries, and still continues cur- 
rent in the Beccan. 

The Bajpoot While the Gangetic empre of the Andras was 

AraflT <rf crumbling to pieces, the Rajpoot family of Chittore, 

now settled at Oodypore, was rising into notice. 
By the general suffrage of the Hindoos in the western pro- 
vinces itfi descent is traced from Loh, the eldest son of Ramu, 
tiie hero of the Rumayun, and it, therefore, claims pre- 
eminence among the Hindoo princes of India. The family 
originally migrated to the country of Surat, and fixed their 
capital at Balabhipore, in the Gulf of Cambay. The town 
was sacked about the year 524 by the Hon of Noshirvan the 
jnBt, king of Persia, but the Rajpoot queen escaped the general 
destruction and took refuge in a cave, where she gave birth to 
a son, Goha. The youth subsequently estabhshed a king- 
dom at Edur, and married the granddaughter of the Persian 
king, and of his queen, the daughter of Maurice, the Ohriatian 
emperor of Constantinople. From Goha are lineally descended 
the lajaa of Oodypore. " Thus," remarks the historian of 
Sajpootana, " we are led to the singplar conclusion that the 
Hindoo aooruj, or ann, the dcsceTidant of a hundred kings, tho 
undisputed possessor of the honours of Eamu, the patriaroli 
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cf the solar race, from whom other Hindoo princee, before 
they can succeed to the throne of their fathci-s, muet obtain 
the teluk, or sign of royalty and investiture, ia in fact the 
ofispring of a Christian princess." £ight princes succeeded 
Goha on the throne of Edur, the last of whom was put to 
death by his sons while hunting, but his infant son, Bappa, 
was conveyed to the fortress of Bhandere, and brooght up 
among the shepherib. His mother aroused his ambition by 
revealing to him the secret of his royal birth, and he im- 
mediately proceeded to the court of Chittore, together with 
the followers he had been able to collect, and was favourably 
received by the ting, but the nobles took umbrage at the 
favour shown to an unknown youth. At this juncture a 
formidable foe came down upon the country, and the chiefs 
refused to fumish their feudal contingents, but Bappa offered 
without any hesitation to lead the national troof* into the 
field. That enemy was the Mahomedans, who now for the 
first time advanced into the heart of a country destined i» 
after times to form one of their most magnificent empires. 
Bi» of Haho- Mahomed was born at Mecca, in Arabia, in the 
medsa power, ygjjj ^QQ^ jjjj^ ^^ [1,^ j^gg ^f forty, announced him- 
self a prophet commissioned by God to convert the human 
race to the "true faith," by the agency of the sword. 
Having, by the force of his genius and eloquence, gained 
many proselytes in his native land, he raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the eurrounding nations to his power and 
his creed, and commenced that career of conquest which was 
pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province, and kingdom after king- 
dom submitted to their arms, and in the brief period of half 
a century, they had subverted or shaken the political institu- 
tions of tlie west. From the birth of Mahomedanism, its vota- 
ries were animated with the resolution to establish, by, force 
of arms, a universal monarchy in which there should be but 
one law civil and religious, one prophet and one creed. Every 
Mnsulman who fell in this warfare, was promised a residence 
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in paradise in the society of the black-eyed honrie. It was 
not to be expected, that when the " Fcuthfnl," as they were 
termed, had conquered Africa and Sp^ finbverted the 
Pereiao empire, and looked on Europe ae already their own, 
the rich provinces of India, which had been for ages the prey 
of every invader, should escape their notice. 
Pint Mahome- Within a few years after the death of Mahomed, 
taa iHTMion. t^g Caliph Omar fonnded Bnssorah, at the estuary 
of the Tigris, and despatched an Mmy into the province of 
Siude. The invasion was repeated under his successors, but 
it was not till the days of Walid, that any successful effort 
was made to obtain a footing in the country. Between the 
yeare 705 and 715, he not only made an entire conquest of 
the province, but carried his victorious army to the banks of 
the Ganges. It was the geneTaJs of this caliph who crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, planted the standard of the crescent 
on the soil of Europe, and subdued Spain in a single campaign. 
So loftywas the ambition which animated the early aucceasors 
of Mahomed, that their arms were triumphant at the same 
time on the hanks of the Ebro and the Ganges, and they 
aspired to the conquest both of Europe and India, Three 
years after the invasion of Walid, his general Mahomed ben 
Cossim overran the kingdom of Guzerat, and called on every 
city either to embrace the creed of the prophet, or to pay 
tribute. In case of refusal, the fighting men were put to the 
Bword, and the women and children reduced to slaveiy, but 
the cultivators, artizane, and merchants are said to have suf- 
fered little molestation. Cossim at length advanced to 
Ghittore, when the young Bappa placed himself at the head 
of the Rajpoot army, and not only completely defeated him, 
but expelled him from India. On his return to Chittore, 
Bappa was hailed by the nobles and people as their deliverer, 
and advanced to the throne, and from bim are descended the 
ranas who now reign at Oodypore. After having governed 
the countiy for many years with great snccess, he abandoned 
his kmgdom and hia religion, and marched with his troops 
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across the Indus to Ehorasao, where he married many M&- 
bomedan wives, and left a numerous progeny. 
Bcnenedutuk It was about this period that the Prumura 
onOhittore. family, which had ruled for many centuries at 
Oojein, is supposed to have lost its authority iu the north of 
India, and other tdngdoms rose on its ruins.. The Tuars 
occupied the districts around Delhi, and made that city their 
capital. Guzerat became independent, and was governed at 
first by the Chouras and then by the Solankis. The Rajpoot 
annalists state, that in the days of Khoman, the great 
jpundsoa of Bappa, whose reign extended from 812 to 836, 
Chittore was ag^ invaded by the Mahomedans under 
Hahmoon, the governor of Khorasan, probably the son of the 
celebrated Caliph, Hatoun-nl-Rashid, the contemporajy and 
friend of Charlemagne. The other princes in the north of 
India hastened to the assistance of the Bajpoots against the 
common enemy, and the national bard gives an animated 
description of the different tribes who composed the chivalry 
of the north on this occasion. With the aid of these allies, 
Ehoman defeated and expelled the Mueolmans, with whom 
he is said to have fought no fewer than twenty-four engage- 
ments. For a century and a half after this period, we hear 
of no further Mahomedan invasion, and it cannot bat appear 
a very notable circumstance, that while the followers of the 
Prophet completely subjugated Persia and Spain in two or 
three campaigns, the resistance which they met in their early 
encounters vrith the Hindoos was so compact and resolute 
that nearly three centuries elapsed after the first invasion, 
before they could make any permanent impression on India. 

The only authentic event to be further noticed 
hnibDuinin proviouB to the iiTuption of Mahmood of Ghuzni, 
"*"*"■ relates to the kingdom of Bengal Cunouj, the 

cradle and the citadel of Hindooiem, had recovered its impor- 
tance under a new dynasty. Adiaoor, of the Vidyu, or medical 
race of kings then ruling Bengal, and holding its court at 
Nuddea, became dissatisfied with the ignorance of his priests. 
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and applied to the king of Cimoaj for a supply of brahmina 
well versed in the Hindoo shasters and observances. That 
monareh, about nine centmiea ago sent him five brtJimioe, 
from whom all the brahminical families in Bengal traoe their 
descent J while the kayosto, the nest in order, derive their 
<Higin from the five SCTvants who attended the priests. 



FBOH THE DTNABTT OF OHITZMI TO THAT OF 

1009—1321. 



_ . , Wb have now reached the period when the 
Kbomui uid Mahomedas empire in India may be said to have 
bad a substantial beginmng. 
The opulent regions of Khwasan and Tranaoxlana had 
been conquered by the Arabs in the first century of the hejira, 
and continued mider the government of the heutenant« of 
the CaUphs, for more than 180 years. But after the death of 
naroun-til-Rashid, the most iUuatrious of that line of princes, 
their authority began to decline, and the different provinces 
aspired to independence, till at length, little, if anything 
remained of the once splendid empire of the Caliphs, except 
the city of Bagdad and its immediate dependencies. Among 
the governors who thus assumed royalty, was Ismael Samani, 
a Tartar and a Turk, who seized on Transoxiana and Kho- 
rasan as well as Afghanistan, about the year 862, and fixed the 
Beat of his government at Bokhara. This dynasty, called that 
of the Samanides flouriehed for about 120 years. The fifth 
jaince of the hne had a Tartar slave of the name of Alnp- 
tngeen, a man of good sense and courage, who rose through 
the gradations of ofEce to the government of Candahar, or 
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Ghuzni. On the death of tis patron, a controversy arose 
about the succeeaion, and AInptugeeu Toted agtunst Hs son, 
who was, however, raised to the throne by the other chiefs. 
Aluptugeen having thus incurred hie resentment, retreated to 
]ii8 own government, and declared himself independent; and 
after defeating two armies sent agtnnst him, was allowed to 
remain unmolested. He had purchased a slave of Turkietan, 
of the name of Subuktugeen, who, though claiming descent 
from the illustrious Persian dynasty of the Sassanides had 
been reduced to the most abject poverty. Hb master, who 
had discovered great powers of mind in him, gradually raised 
him to such trust and power, that he became the first snbject 
in the kingdom, and in 976 succeeded to the throne. 
BinaooiaRBck ^^^ provinces in the extreme north of India, and 
SuMikwgeen, more particularly the Punjab, had for many cen- 
turies been linked with the fortunes and pohcy of 
Cabul and Candahar which lay to the west of the Indus. Hence, 
the estabUshment of a powerful Mahomedan kingdom, under a 
vigorous ruler, at no greater distance from the frontier of India 
than Ghuzni, gave no little disquietude to Jeypal, the Hindoo 
chief of Lahore. He determined to anticipate any designs which 
Subuktageen might form on India, and crossed the Indus 
with a large army to Lughman, at the entrance of the valley 
which extends from Peshawur to Cabul, where he wae met by 
that prince. While the two armies faced each other, a violent 
tempest of wind, rain, and thunder arose, which is SEud to 
have terrified the superstitious soldiers of Jeypal to such a 
degree, as to constrMu him to sue for an acconmiodation, that 
be might escape to his own country. The Hindoo was the 
aggressor, and the treaty was not granted except on the 
surrender of fifty elephants, and the promise of a large sum 
of money. The envoys of Subnktugeen followed Jeypal to 
Lahore for payment, but on hearing that his opponent had 
been obliged to march towards the west to repel an iavasion, 
he was disposed to withhold it. The brahmins, says the 
native historian, stood on the right of the throne, and urged 
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him to refuse the tribute, since there was nothing to be any 
longer apprehended from Obuzui; while hia kshetriyn officers, 
standing on the left, reminded him of the sufferings beyond 
the Indus which had extorted the contribution, and, above 
all, of his royal word which he had pledged to the Mahome- 
dan prince. In an evil hour, Jeypal listened to the priests, 
and imprisoned the envoys. Subuktugeen speedily disposed 
of his enemies in the west, and marched with a large army 
towards the Indus, breathing vengeance against the authoi 
of the insult. Jeypal, notwithstanding his perfidy, succeeded 
in eiJisting the aid of the kings of Delhi, Ajmere, Galinjer, 
and Cunoaj, and advanced across the Indus, it is said, with 
100,000 horse and countless infantry. The Hindoos were 
utterly routed, and pursued to the banks of the river. Sn- 
bnktngeen found a rich plunder in their camp, and obliged 
all the tribes up to the Indus to submit to his authority. 
— ,. ._ Subuktugeen died in 997, and was succeeded, in 
■Dd wond the first mstance, by his son Ismael, but he was 
teupuoo, 1001. aupCTBg^e^ j^ a few months by his brother, the 
renowned Mahmood of Ghuzni, who inflicted the severest 
blow on the Hindoo power which it had ever experienced 
since its original establishment in Indi^ From his early youth 
Mahmood had accompanied his father in his numerous expedi- 
tions, and thus acquired a passion and a talent for war. He 
SDOceeded to the resources of the kingdom at the age of thirty, 
burning Vith ambition to enlarge its boundaries. Having 
flpent the first four years of his reign in coDaolldatlag his 
government west of the Indus, he cast his eye on the rich 
pl^na of Hindostan filled with idolaters, and invested with a 
rtmiuitic interest. In addition to the wealth he might acquire, 
the glory of extending the triumphs of Mahomedanism through 
sew and unknown regions, possessed an irresistible chann 
for his mind. He began his crusade against the Hindoos in 
the year 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve expedi- 
tions against the northern provinces, which, being held by 
Tuioos independent princes, fell an easy prey to his wms. 
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He left Ohnzni in August with 10,000 choBea horse, and was 
met at PeBhawur by hie father's old antagonist, Jeypal, who 
was totally defeated, and taken prisoner, but released on the 
promise of paying tribute. According to the Persian histo- 
rian. It waa a custom or law of the Hindoos that a prince 
who had been twice defeated by the Mahomedan arms was 
considered unworthy to reign. Jeypal, therefore, resigned 
the throne to his son Annngpal, and closed the misfortunes 
of his reign by aeoending the funeral pyre in regal state. 
Some of the chiefs subordinate to Lahore, however, refused 
to pay the contributions demanded of them, among whom 
was the raja of Bbntnere, situated at the northern extremity 
of the Bikaneer desert The Sultan proceeded agtunst him ; 
the fort was taken after a siege of three days, and the prince, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the victor, fell npoa his ovra 
sword. 

Mahmood's third expedition was undertaken to 

BJB third Knd * 

fbnnb eipedi- BuMuo Daood, whom be had left governor of 
Uoiu, lOos— 8. jiooitan^ ^,yt TpjiQ^ under the encouragement of 
Anungpal, had revolted against his master. Mooltan was 
invested for seven days, bnt &n irruption of the Tartars :h-om 
beyond the Oxns, constrained Mahmood to accept the sub- 
missions of the governor. Having succeeded in driving the 
Tartars back to their seats, he returned to India on his fourth 
expedition to chastise Anungpal for the revolt he had insti- 
gated, and for his repeated perfidies. That prince had sent 
envoys to the Hindoo monarche in the north of Hindostan to 
the kings of Oojein, Calinjer, Gwalior, Cunouj, Delhi, and 
Ajmere, who formed a confederation and assembled the 
largest army which had as yet taken the field against the 
Mahomedana. The Hindoo women are said to have melted 
down their gold ornaments and sold their jewels to support 
the war, which was considered holy. The Hindoo troops ag^ 
crossed the Indus and advanced to Peshawur, where the two 
armies were encamped oppoate to each other for forty days, 
before joining issue. Mahmood at length commenced the 
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engagement by a large body of archere, but they were driven 
back with the loss of 6,000, by the impetuosity of the bare- 
" headed and bare-footed Gukkers, a tribe of savages, living 
in the hills and fastnesses ta the east of the Indus, the ances- 
tors of the modem Jauts. The battle was long doubtful, but 
was at length decided by the flight of the wounded elephant 
of Anungpal, when the whole "body of Hindoos, no longer 
having their leader before their eyes, dispfireed in utter dis- 
order, leaving 20,000 dead on the field. Mahmood deter- 
mined to allow them no time to rally, bni on reaching the 
Fnnjab found their discomfiture so complete so as to afford 
Cptoreof him leisure for a plundering expedition to the 
NsgMMte, 1008. (^mp]g of Nagarcote, north-west of Lahore, a 
place of peculiar sanctity, built over a natural flame which 
issued from the mountain, and was the origin of its reli^ous 
renown. It was so strongly fortified as to be deemed impreg- 
nable ; it was therefore selected as the depository of the 
wealth of the neighbourhood, and was said at this time to 
contain a greater quantity of gold, silver, precious stones, and 
pearls than was to be found in the treasury of any prince on 
earth. It was, however, captured with ease, and Mahmood 
is said to have carried away 700 mauns of gold and silver 
plate, 200 mauns of pore gold in ingots, and 300 mauns of 
jewels. His next expedition was directed against Thanesur, 
about sixty miles from Delhi, one of the most ancient and 
Caftan of Opulent shrines in the north of India. Anungpal 
■nmBHir, 1011. ggjjt ijjg brother to entreat the sultjm to spare 
the temple which was held in the same veneration by the 
Hindoos as Mecca was by the Mahomedans. Mahmood 
replied, that the religion of the pro}^et inculcated this pre- 
cept that the reward of his followera in heaven would be in 
proportion to the diffusion of its tenets and-the extenninatioa 
of idolatry. His mission to India was to root out the idols; 
bow then could he spare Thanesur? The Hindoo princes 
were therefore summoned to its defence, but before their 
arrival, the shrine was captured and all the costly images, 
uid ehrinefi, and wealth, together with 200,000 captives were 
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sent oS to Ghnzni, which now began to wear the appearance 

of a Hindoo city. 

optnre of During the nest fjaee years Mahmood wae en- 

conoBi, iMi. gaged in two expeditions to Cashmere, of minor 
consequence — reckoned the seventh and eighth ; after which 
he Bnbdned the whole of Transoxiana, and extended his 
dominion to the Caspian sea. In the year 1017 he resolved to 
penetrate to the heart of Hindostan, and assembled an army of 
100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, drawn chiefly from the recently 
conquered provinces, the inhabitants of which were allured 
to his standard by the love of plnnder and of adventure. He 
set out from Peshawur, and passed three months iu skirting 
the hills, after which he marched southward, and presented 
himself unexpectedly before the city of Cunouj, which bad 
been renowned in Hindoo history for twenty centuries. The 
d^cription given of its grandeur, both by Hindoo and 
Mahomedan writers, staggers onr belief, more especially when 
we coneider the limited extent of the kingdom, and the ease 
with which it was subdued on this occasion. Its standing- 
army is said to have consisted of 80,000 men in armour, 30,000 
horsemen, with quilted mail, and 500,000 well equipped in- 
fantry. The city, moreover, is reported to have contained 
60,000 families of musicians. The raja, taken unawares, was 
constrained to submit, and to enter into an alliance with the 
sultan, who remained in the city only three days and then 
turned his steps towards Muttra. This ecclesiastical city, the 
bffth-place of the deified hero Krishnn, was filled with temples, 
and the shrines blazed with jewels. Bnt it fell an easy prey 
to the Mahomedans, and was given up to plunder for twenty 
days, during which the idols were melted down or demoUshed. 
Some of the temples, however, were spared, on account either 
of their matchless beauty, or their solidity. "Here are a 
thousand edifices," writes the sultan, " as firm as the creed 
of the faithful — most of them of marble, besides innumerable 
temples. Such another dty could not be constructed nnder two 
centuries." After capturing many other towns, and ravaging 
many districts, Mahmood at length returned to Ghuzni, laden 
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with pluniler and captivea ; and the latter became m common 
as not to be worth moie than two rapees a head, 

PaflsingOTet two expeditions of less moment, 

SomiuUi, 10Z4. . 1 ; , 

we come to the laet and most celebrated m which 
Mahmood was engaged, and which is considered by the 
Mahomedans as the model of a religious crnsade — the capture 
and plunder of Sonmatb. This shrine was at the time one of 
the most wealthy and celebrated in India. It is affirmed that 
at the period of an eclipeo it was crowded with 200,000 {rilgrims, 
that it waa endowed with the rent of 2,000 villages, and that 
the image was daily bathed with water, brought from the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, a distance of 1,000 miloa. Its 
establishment consisted of 2,000 brahmins, SOO barbers to 
shave the pilgrims when their vows were accomplished, 200 
musidans, and 300 courtesans. To reach the temple Mah- 
mood was obliged to cross the desert with bis army, 850 
miles in extent, by no means the least arduous of his exploits. 
He appeued unexpectedly before the capital of the province, 
and the raja, though considered one of the most powerful 
princes in India, was construned to abandon it and take to 
flight. Pursning his route to the temple the sultan found it 
situated on a peninsula connected with the main laud by a 
fortified isthmus, which was manned at every point with 
Boldiers. As he approached it, a herald issued from the portal 
and menaced the invader with deBtmction in the name of the 
god. Mahmood ordered his archers to clear the fortifications; 
the defenders retired to the temple, and prostrating them- 
selves before the image supplicated with tears for help. 
The next day there was a general charge by the Mabomedaa 
troops ; but the Hindoos were roused to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, and vigorously repulsed the assailants. On the 
third day the chiefs in the neighbourhood assembled their 
troops for the defence of the shrine. The battle raged with 
great fury, and was for a time doubtful. The Mahomedans 
began to waver, when the sultan prostrated himself to implore 
the Siviue assistance, aa he was accustomed to do in every 
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emergflDcy] and then leajang into the saddle dteerad cki his 
troops. Ashamed to abiuidtm a princa under whom the; had 
80 often foo^t and bled, they rushed on their enenues with 
an impetnoeity whic^ nothing could withstand. Five thousand 
Hiodooa fell under their eabresi and the remainder mehed to 
their boats. On suteriug the temple Mahmood was stmck 
with its grandeur. The loft; roof was sni^xvted by fiftj- 
nz pillars, cuHoasl; carved and ridily studded with preoioaa 
stones. The external light waa excluded, and the shrine was 
lighted by a sm^^e lamp, fiuap^ided by a golden chain, the 
lustre of which was reflected from the nomerous jewels with 
which the walls were embossed. Facing the entrance stood 
the lofty idol five yards in beiglit, two of which were buried 
m the ground. Mahmood (ffdered it to be broken np, when 
the brahmins oast themselves at his feet and dfered an 
immeuge sum to ransom it. His conrtiers besought him to 
accept the offer, and he hesitated for a moment ; but be soon 
recovered himself, and exclaimed tliat he would rather be 
known as the destroyer thaa the seller of imagefl. He then 
stmd: the idol with his mace i his soldiers followed the ex- 
ample; and Uie figure, which was hollow, speedily burst under 
their blows, and poured forth a quantity of jewels and 
diamonds, greatly exceeding in value the sum which had been 
offered for its redemption. The wealth acquired in this ex- 
peditioB exceeded that of any which had preceded it j and tJba 
mind is bewildered with the enumeration of treasures and 
jewels estimated by the maun. The sandal-wood gates of 
Somnath were sent bb a trophy to Ghuzni, where they te- 
muned for eight centuries, till they were brought ba<^ to 
India in a trium[^al procession by a Christian rdler. 
^„„„^,^ Mahmood was eo charmed with the beauty and 

pnluti and the fertility of the country around Somnath, that 
he proposed at one time to make it the seat of hia 
empire, and likewise to construct a navy to be sent in search 
of the pearls of Ceylon, uud the gold of Pegu. But he hod 
the wisdom to relinquish these projects, and, hftving placed a 
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ptiaea of I^ own choice on the throne of Onzerat, returned 
to OhnKTii, after a toilsome and perilons march throng the 
desert. Two years after, his power readied its cnlminating 
point b7 tbe conqneet of Persia, but his repntation was 
tanuBbed by tlie slaughter of some thonBands of the hi- 
habitants of iBpaban, who had obsthiately resisted bis anna. 
This ezeontion was the more remarkable, as in all his cam- 
palgns in India, he never shed the blood <£ a Hhidoo, except 
hi the beat of battle, or in a siege. Soon after his retnm 
from this expedition, he expired at his capital in the year 
1030) and In the sixtieth of his age. Two days before Ms 
death, he caneed all the gold and silver and jewels of which 
he had despoiled India, to be spread out before him, that he 
might feast his eyes for the last time with the sight, and 
then burst into tears. The next day he commanded his army, 
hifantry, cavalry, and elephants, to be drawn up in review 
before him, and wept at the prospect of leaving them. 

Hafamood waa the greatest prince of his time ; tbe Ma- 
branedans, indeed, consider him the greatest prince of any 
sge. He had all the elements of greatness, exemplary pni- 
deooe, bonndlcBs actdvity, and great courage. His success in 
war has ^en him the highest military repntation, while tlie 
perfect order which previuled throughout his vast dominions, 
Dotwithstandbg his frequent absence in the field, proves that 
he Ubewise possessed the greatest talent for civil affurs. 
His court was the most magnificent in Asia; bia taste ta 
architecture was more particularly developed after his retora 
from Gunonj and Huttra, when he determined to make his 
own capital worthy of his empire. He erected a mosque of 
granite and marble, called the Celestial Bride, which Med 
every beholder wiUt afltonishment, and became the wonder of 
Central AsIl His nobility vied with him in the erection of 
magnifioent buildings, and in a short time the metropolis, 
which had been a mere collection of hovels, was ornamented 
with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, acqueducts and 
palaces, beyond any other dty fn the eoBt. He has been. 
D t 
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charged with avarice, but if he was rapadone in itcqairmg 
'wealth, be was noble and jndicnonB in the employment of it. 
Few Mahomedan princes have ever equalled him in the en- 
couragement of learning. He founded a nniveraity at 
Ghnzni, and furnished it with a large collection of valuable 
mapikcripts, and a museum of natural cnriositieB. He set 
aside a lac of rupees a year for peneionB to learned men, and 
hie mnuificence bionght toother a larger aseembly of literary 
genins than was to be found in any other Asiatic court. In 
tlie space of thirty years, he extended his dominions from the 
Persian gulf to the eea of Aral, and from the momitains of 
Cuidestan to the banks of the Sntlege ; yet while in posses- 
Bion of this great empire, be considered it his highest glory 
to be designated the "image-breaker." 
unnood. Mahmood left two sons, twins; the eldest, 

loao— low. Mahomed, had recommended himself to his father 
by his gentleness and docility, and was nominated his eucces- 
Gor. The younger Mnsaood had become popular with the 
nobles and the army, by his martial qualities, and within five 
months of bis father's decease, marched to Ghuzni, deprived 
his brother of his throne and hie eight, and made himself 
king. In the year 1034 he conducted an expedition to Cash- 
mere, which be subdned, bnt was recalled to the defence <rf 
his dominions by the irmption of a horde of Tnrki-Tartar^ 
denominated Seljuks. His father had on one occasion Ae- 
feated them, but he let them off on easy terms, and they 
recrossed the Oxub in such numbers as to threaten the safety 
of his empu^. Among the generals now sent to oppose their 
progress, was Jey-sen, the commander of Musaood's Indian 
battahons, from which we infer, that even at that early period 
the Mahomedan invaders fonnd the Hindoos reai^ to enlist 
mider their banners, and even to cross the Indns and fight 
their battles. The Seljuks offered their submission and were 
admitted to tenns, which only served to mcrease their am- 
bition and cupidity ; Musaood was impatient to renew his 
tltacks on the Hindoos, but was opposed by advice of his 
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■maest conncillors, who represented to him that the inceseant 

encroachmentB of the Seljuka required hia excluBive attention. 
He persisted, however, is marching to India, where he 
captured the fortreea of Hanai, but was recalled by a fresh 
iuvaeion of the ever-reetleas Seljuks. Mosaood appointed his 
Bon governor of the two provinces of Mooltan and Lahore, 
which were now permanently annexed to Ghuzni, and marched 
against the invaders in person, but after two years of inde- 
ciwve warfare, Togrul Beg, the great Seljuk chief, advanced 
up to the gates of Ghuzni. At length, the two armies met on 
equal terms, when Musaood was deserted in the field by some 
of his Turki followers, and totally and irretrievably defeated. 
He then resolved to withdraw to India, in the hope of being 
able quietly to retrieve his fortunes in that country. But his 
army was totally disorganized, and, on crossing the Indus, 
deposed him, and restored his brother Mahomed to the throne. 
The blindness of that prince rendered him incapable of con- 
ducting the government, and he transferred it to his son, 
Ahmed, whose first act was to put the dethroned Musaood to 
death — ^in the tenth year of his reign. 

Hodood, the son of Musaood was at Bal^, 
watching the movements of the Seljuks, when 
iMu— uiB. jj^ heard of the assassination of his father, and 
hastened to Ghuzni, where he was saluted ting. He then 
set out for ^ndostan, and at Lughman encountered the forces 
of Mahomed and Ahmed, who were defeated and slain. The 
Seljuks took advantage of these troubles to push their con- 
quests, and having assembled at Nishapore, placed the crown 
upon the brows of their chief, Togrul Beg, and divided the 
country they had conquered, and that which they intended to 
occupy, into four parts ; but Modood was able not only to 
maintain himself in Ghuzni, but to recover Transoxiana. 
Meanwhile, the king of Delhi took advantage of his absence, 
and, as the Mahomedan historian observes, " those, who like 
foses, dared not creep from their holes, now put on the aspect 
of hons." A large army of Hindoos was assembled. TLa-' 
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nesnr, ntmsi, and the Mahomedan poBeeBeians sonth of the 
Sutlege were recovered, and Nagarcote fell after a aioge of 
fonr months. The idol which Mahmood demolished had been 
miraculomily preBerved — so at least it was umoanced— aod 
was now discovered by the brahmins, and installed; the 
oracle was re-eatablished, and the shrine was agsia enriched 
by the gifts of [Hinces and people. All the other temples 
which had been subverted were restored, and recovered their 
sanctity. The Hindoos, flushed with success, thought them-; 
flelves strong enon^ to expel the followers of the Rxiphet 
from the soil of India, and proceeded to lay seige to Lahore, 
but ^ter beseiging it seven months, were driven back by a 
vigorous aaUy of tho besieged. Modood expired at Gbuzni, 
after a reign of nine years, in 1049, and was sncceeded by 
four mcmarehs in finccession, whose insignificant reigns ex- 
tended over nine years. Then came Ibrahim, in 1068, remark- 
able for bis mildness and devotion , whose first act was to maka 
peace with the Seljuks, and to confirm them in possesnon of aQ 
tlie territories they had usurped. He extended the fast of the 
Bamzan to three months t ho attended religious lectures, and 
bore patiently with priestly rebukes ; he gave away large 
sums in charity; he preBented two copies of the Koran of hia 
own beautiful penmanship to the CaUph, and then died, after 
a reign of forty years, leaving thirty-six sons and forty 
daughters. The reign of his son, Hneaood the second, ex- 
tended over sLsteea years, and the throne descended on his 
death to his son Arslan, who inmiediately imprisoned all his 
brothers. One of their number, Byram, was, however, so 
fortunate as to escape to his maternal uncle, the Seljnk 
monarch, who march^ against Arsl^ and defeated him, \ 
[4adng Byram on the throne. But on the retirement of the 
Seljuk army, Arslan returned and expelled Byram, and was 
in turn disf^ced a second time by Sanjar, the Seljuk general, 
and soon after overtaken and pot to death; Byram, finally 
ascended the tiirone in 1118. 
xtbo, tiu lut Byram governed the kingdom with great msdom 
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■• Bnd moderstion, uid like all the monarelui of 
his line, extended a libersl patrtaage to meo 
of leaniiDg. Towards the close of hie reign, vhich reached 
thirtyrSve years, he waa involved in a fend vith the roler of 
Qhore, which cost him his life and his crown. His family was 
expelled from Ghnzni, and the teat of his kingdom transferted 
to Lahore, whidi his son, Ehuro, governed for seven years, 
and then hequeatlied to his son, Khuero Malik, under whom 
all the provinoes whidh had ever been held 1^ the Mahome> 
dans, east of the Indos, were reoovered. His reign extended 
to twenty-seven years, when he was overpowered by Hahomed, 
cS Ohore, in 1186, and with him the family of Sahnktiigeen 
became extinct^ at the doBe of the nsnal eyolc of 200 years. 
iiH ajnattf The dynasty of Ghore, which superseded that of 
«f shgn. Qfauani, and rapidly extended its dominion from 
the Oas^uan Sea to the Qonges, was flattered by Hahomedan 
poets and bistortans with an ancient and honourable lineage, 
bat the foonder of the family was £iz-ood-deea Hussein, a 
native of Afghanistan, of little note. He entered the servioe 
of Mnsaood, the king of Qhozni, and rose in his favour, nntQ 
he obtained the hand of his daughter, and with it the prind- 
pali^ of Ghore. His son, Kootab-ood-deen, espoused the 
daogbter of Byram, who pat him to death in oonseqnenoe of 
Bome f uoily disputes. Seif-ood-deen, his brother, took up arms 
to revenge the murder, and captured Ghnzni, from whioh Byram 
lelieated in haste. Seif-ood-deen, who had sent back the 
greater part of his umy, failed to conciliate hia new subjects, 
and Byram was encouraged to return. He succeeded in 
defeating and oqitnring his opponent, whom -he put to death 
imder every droumstmice of ignominy. His brother, All^ 
ood-deen, on hearing of this tragic event, marched with a 
numeroua army to Ghnzni, thirsting to revenge the rnuid^. 
A long and bloody battle wan fought under the walls of the 
dty, which ended in the utter rout of Byram'a army, and 
his retreat to India, during the progress of which, fatigue 
tad misfortune put an end to his life. AllaKWd-deea 
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entered Ghnzni, and gave tip tJiia dty, then tiie noblest in 
Asia, to indiscriminate plunder for three, and, according to 
some hiatoriane, for seven days. The superb monuments of 
the king« of Ghnzni were de&troyed, and the palaces of the 
nobles sacked, while the most distinguished and venerable 
men in the dty were carried into captivity. Whatever pro- 
vocation Alla-ood-deen may have received in the murder of 
his brother, the Bavage vengeance wreaked on this magnifi- 
cent capital, has fixed an indelible stain on his memory, and 
led the historians to stigmatize him as the *' incendiary of 
the world." 

AnHod-dea Alla-ood-deen, after having satiated his fury 
ahB7.iiK. at Ghuzni, returned to his capital at Feroze- 
hhoh, hot was immediately enmmoned by Sultan Sanjar to 
mj^ good the tribute which had been usually paid by his 
predecesBor, Bjram. The demand was refused, and the 
Seljuk Sanjar immediately marched to Ghnzni, and defeated 
and captured Alla-ood-deen. Bnt on hearing that his own 
lieutenant in Eharism had revolted, and invited the Ehitens, 
a Tartar horde, who had been driven from tiie north of China, 
to aseist him, Sanjar replaced Alla-ood-deen on the Ghnzni 
throne, and marched against this new enemy, by whom he 
was defeated. He was enabled, however, to recover his 
Btrength, but was brought into collision with another tribe of 
Tartars, generally cckUed the Euz, and though be assembled 
100,000 men in the field was totally rented, and made prisoner. 
He died in the course of three years. In 1156, and with him 
ended the power which the Seljuks had been a century in 
building up. Alla-ood-deen died in the same year, and was 
succeeded by his eon, an amiable but inexperienced youth, 
who was killed in the course of the year by one of his own 
nobles, when his cousin, Gheiaa-ood-deen, mounted the 
throne, and associated his own brother, Shahab-ood-deen, 
Hhahab-roa- known in history as the renowned Mahomed 
ann. 11*7. Ghory, with him in the government. It is a most 
ningular circumstance that in that age of violence, when the 
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lore of power overcame all natural aSedJons, and instigated 
men to the murder of fathers, and brothers, and kindred, 
Mahomed should have continued faithful in allegiance to bis 
feeble brother foi twenty-nine years. It was he who estab- 
lished the second Mahomedon dynasty at Delhi, generally 
known as the house of Ghore. 

w*t< of um Mahomed Qhory was the real founder of Haho- 

Hinam lauust, medan power in India ; and it may therefore be of 
"'' service to glance at the condition of the Hindoo 

thrones in the north, immediately on the eve of their ex- 
tinction. The king of Cuitouj, of the Korah family, bad 
been compelled to make his submission, as already stated, 
to Mabmood of Ghuzoi, which excited the indignation of the 
neighbouring Hindoo princes, who expelled him from the 
throne, and put him to death. The kingdom was then oo- 
cnped by the Bathore tribe of the Rajpoots, and &ve princes 
ri that line had governed it, when it was finally absorbed by 
the Mahomedans. The kings of Benares, who bore the 
patronymic of Pal, and professed the Boodhist reUgion, attained 
great power, and one of them is said to have extended his 
conquests to Oriasa. The family, however, became extinct 
before the invasion of Mahomed Ghory, when the king of 
Bengal seized Oonr and Behar, and the king of Gnnouj, the 
western districts of Benares, which greatly increased his 
power and his arrogance. In the west, the kingdom <rf 
Gnzerat was governed by the family of Bhagilas, who were 
generally found in alliance with the kingdom of Cunouj. 
Ajmere, then a powerful monarchy, was governed by the 
Chohans, and always sided with the sovereigns of Delhi, of 
the Tuar dynasty. The last king of this line having no son 
adopted his grandson, Frithiraj, the offspring of hie daughter, 
who was married to the king of Ajmere. The king of Cunouj 
refused to acknowledge the superiority which had been con- 
ceded to the kings of Delhi ; and they were engaged in in- 
cessant warfare. Thus, at the period when Mahomed Ghory 
was preparing to extirpate the Hindoo power in the north of 
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India, itfl {ninccs, ingtead of oomblniiiif af!;^iut the comnuui 
foe, were engaged in mntual hostilities, or alienated front 
eadi other by family jealoasies. Hindostan was divided Into 
two irreconcilable parties — ^the one comprising Gnzerat and 
Cnnonj, the other Delhi, the Chohan of Ajmere, and the 
Hindoo raja of Chittore. It is asserted by some nsllTe 
anthors that Jeychnnder, the king of Gnnonj, impelled by 
hatred of the yonng king of Delhi, invited Mahomed Gthory to 
invade India, bnt the evidence of this aot of treason is donbt- 
f nl, and the Mahomedan prince reqnired no prompting to oa 
enterpriEe of sncfa large promise. But it is oertun that the 
king of Onnonj assumed the arrogant tiAe of lord pantmonnt 
of India, and resolved to support his jFetensions by oelebr^tinff 
the magnifioent sacrifice of the horse. The other prinoes c^ 
the north hastened to pay their homage to him, but Fritliirftj, 
the king of Delhi, supported by the raja of ObittDiv, refused 
to acknowledge the claim of superiority pat forward by hi* 
rival. In this gorgeous ceremony it is required that every 
office, however monial, shall be performed by royal hands. As 
the king of Delhi refused to appear, ui effigy of gold was 
made to supply his place, and planted at the entrance of tli* 
hall, to represent him in the capacity of the porter. In suob 
acts of folly were the Hindoo princes in the Dc«th wasting^ 
their time and their energies, while the Mahomedan was 
thundering at their door. 

On the threshhold of the great revolution pto* 
dnced by this mvasi(m, we pause for a moment to 
record the civil virtues of Bhoje Raja, the last of the really 
great Hindoo sovereigns of Hindostan. Ha was of the race 
of the Prumuras, who still continued to reign, though with di- 
mmiehed splendour, at Oojein and at Dhar. Seated on the 
throne of Vikrumadityu, he determined to revive the literary 
glory of his court, and to render his own reign illuatriooe by 
the encouragement of htorature. While the silly king of 
Conouj was engaged in celebrating the sacrifice of the horse, 
and the princes of the north were hastening to that imperial 
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pageant, the learned were crowding to the court of Bhoje, by 
whom they were entertaioed with royal hoapitality. Hia 
memory is consecrated in the recollectiona of posterity, and 
his reiga has been immortalized by the genius of poetry. His 
naine is as familiar to men of the present age as that of Rama 
and Yoodiatheer ; yet few reoogniae the fact that he reigned 
only seven centuries ago, and that be was the last Hindoo 
sovereign who bad the wish as well as the power to patronise 
letters. 

■iiNiiHd Mahomed now ttimed bts attention to foreign 

••^"^ "W- conquest with all the vigour of a new dynasty. 
Having reduced the greater part of Khorasan to subjection, he 
led several expeditions to India, ami at length defeated Ehnsro 
Midik, the Ghuzoi prince of Lahore and Mooltan, and annexed 
those provinces to the empire of Chore, tiina eztingoishing 
the Gbozoavede dynasty, and paving tiie way for the Bub> 
version of Hindoo power in Hindostan. At this period there 
was little trace left of the early Mahomedan invasions. The 
lavages committed by Mahmood had been repcured; population 
was renewed, and prosperity revived ; the country was again 
filled with wealth and idols, and the Hindoo princes were en- 
gaged, as tliey had been from time immemorial, in fighting 
with each other. But the year 1 193 brought with it a tempest 
of desolatioQ which swept away the Hindoo monarchies and 
institutions, planted the standard of the crescent on the battle- 
ments of Delhi, and extended its triumphs throughout Hln- 
dostan. Frithiraj, the heroic bat unthinkjng king of Delhi, 
had wasted his strength in a vain straggle with the honse of 
Gnnonj, utd only 64 out of 108 of his military chiefs had sur* 
vived it. But he stall was able to bring 200,000 horse into the 
field, and a battle was fought at Tirouri, fourteen miles frtm 
Thanesur, oo the great {Jain where most of the contests for 
the possession of India were subsequently decided. After 
petf onning prodigies of vabm- Mahomed found both the wing* 
of his army give way, and was obliged to fly. He was pur- 
toed for forty miles by the Ttctorions Hindoos, and was happy 
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to escape across the Indus with the wreck of Ha army. 
Though he appeared outwardly to forget his disgrace, it was 
silently preying on his mind ; and he stated in one of his 
letters that he " neither slnmbered at ease, nor waked but in 
sorrow and anxiety." 

Defeat otths Having in the course of two years recruited his 
UBRot Delhi, amy with Tartars, Turke, and Afghans, he 
moved again over the Indus, and entered Hin- 
dostan. A hundred and fifty clnefs rallied aronnd the king of 
Delhi, who was eoabled, ou the lowest calculation, to bring 
300,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and a vast body of infantry 
into the field. TheaUied sovereigns, inflated with an idea of 
their snpeiiority, sent Mahomed a lofty message, granting 
him their pennissioii to retire without injury. Ho replied, 
with great apparent humiUty, that he was merely hie brother's 
lieutenant, to whom be would refer their message. The 
Hindoos misinterpreted this answer to denote weakness, and 
spent the night in revehy. The Caggar flowed between the 
armies. Mahomed crossed his army duing the night, and 
fell upon the Hindoos before they had recovered from their 
debauch. But in spite of the confusion which ensued, so vast 
was their host that they still had time to fall into their ranks ; 
and Mahomed, reduced again to difBculty, sounded a retreat. 
The Hindoos were, as he expected, thiown into disorder in 
the pursuit, when he charged them with his reserve ; and as 
the historian observes, " this prodigious army once shaken, 
like a great building tottered to its fall, and was lost in its 
own ruins." The gallant raja of Chittorc, Somarsi, fell nobly 
fighting at the head of his Rajpoots ; and the king of Delhi, 
who was taken prisoner, was butchered in cold blood. 
Mahomed then proceeded against Ajmere, and captured the 
town, and put several thousands of the inhabitants to the 
Bword. 

PTogTCB at Mahomed returned to Ghuzni laden with plunder, 

EuotuMiu. ^j,|j Kootub-ood-deen, a slave who had gained 
bis confidence by the display of great talents both as & 
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general and &fl a Btatesmen, was left in charge of hie con* 
quests. He followed ont his master's plans, by the capture 
of Meemt and Coel, and eventually of Delhi which was now, 
for the first time, made the seat of the Mahomedan govern- 
ment of India. The kings of Cunouj and Guzerat, who had 
looked on with malicious dehght while the Mahomedan smote 
down their Hindoo opponents, had no long respite themselves, 
Hahomed returned the next year to India with a still larger 
force, and a battle was fought at a place between Cbundwar 
and Etawah, in which Jey-chunder, the king of Cunouj, was 
totally defeated, and perished, and the oldest Hindoo monarchy 
in the north was finally subverted. This reverse induced the 
whole tribe of the Rathores to emigrate in a body to Bajpoo< 
tana, where tiey eatablished the kingdom of Marwar or 
Joudhpore, which still continues to exist. Mahomed then 
advanced against Benares, which was captured with ease, and 
demolished 1,000 temples. And thus, in the short space of 
four years, was the Hindoo power in Hindostan completely 
and iirerocably extinguished. 

oam at Kootub lost no time in despatching one of his 

Bebuuid slaves, Bukhtiyar Ghiljie, who had risen to com- 
*™*^^^'* mand by his native genius, to conquer Behar. 
The capital was Backed and the conntry subdued, and the 
army returned within two years to Delhi, bending beneath the 
weight of its founder. An attempt was soon after made to 
supplant Bukhtiyar in his master's favour, bnt it was defeated 
\iy the prowess he exhibited in single combat with a hon, 
which his enemies at conrt had forced on him. This event 
established him still more firmly in the confidence of Kootub, 
-who sent him in 1203 to reduce Bengal. That kingdom bad 
for a long period been under the government of a dynasty of 
'^dyns, of the medical caste, who established an era which 
continued in vogue in the province till it was abolished by 
Akbar, two centuries and a half ago. The throne was then 
filled by Lucksmun Sen, who had been placed on it in his 
infancy, and had now attmed the age of eighty. His long 
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T^ga yna diatingaiafaed by Us liberality, cleme&cy and 
Jnotioe. His coort was ustu^y held at Nnddea, though he 
occasionally resided atGoor, or Lncknoatee. Ott the &|:iproach 
of the Mahomedans, be was adviBed by his brahmins, in 
accordance, as they said, with the histmctionB of their fuiCrcd 
books, to retire to some remote province. He refused to 
follow their advice, but he made no preparation for the emer- 
genoy, and allowed himself to be snrpriecd at a meal by 
Bnkhtiyar, who mshed into bis palace with & handfnl of troops. 
The khig contrived to eecape through a back gate to hia 
boate, and did not panse nntU he had reached Jugunnath, in 
OriBsa. It is worthy of remark, that while tha king of Dellii 
offered an hononrable rcsistagca to the Mahomedans, and the 
king of Cnnouj fell bravely defending his liberty, and 
Chittore made the most heroic struggle, Bengal fell without 
even an effort for its independence The whole kingdom was 
conquered within a single year, and submitted patiently to 
the mla of the Mahomedan for five centuries and a h^, till 
be was supplanted by the Christian, Bukhtiyar delivered np 
the city of Nuddea to plunder, and then proceeded, to Gonr, 
which offered no defence. The Hmdoo temples were de- 
molished, and Mahomedan mo&ques, palaces, and cararanseras 
built with the materials. After the conquest of Bengal, 
Bukhtiyar marched with a large army to Bootan and Assam, 
bnt was signally defeated by these brave highkndets, and 
driven bach to Bengal, where he died erf chagrin, three years 
after ho iiad entered the province. 

UanoiDBi'i Bnring these transactions, Mahomed was en- 

desui. i:o«. gaged in ambitious expeditions in the west. The 
empre of the Seljnks having fallen to pieces, be was anxious 
to como in for a share of it. Of the new kingdoms which 
a&i arisen npon its ruins, that of Kharism, on the eastern 
shore of the Oaspan Sea, had attained great power under 
Takash, against whom Mahomed now led his forces, but ei- 
perienced a signal defeat, and was obliged to purchase a 
tetreat bv a heavy ransom. On his return to his own do- 
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minions, be lesolved to pnnisli the Gokkere for thetr Inoeesftni 
EebelliooB, and not only liroaght ttiem nnder lubjeotiou, 
but la Bud to have coDstrained them to embrace tbe creed 
of the Prophet; but on his way back to Ghuzni, he was 
asBasBinated by two of the tribe as he was reposinif ia his tent, 
in the year 1206. He governed the kingdom hi hie brothel's 
same for forty-five years, and was king in his own right 
for only three. In tiie couree of ten years, be completely 
demolished the Hindoo power from the banks of the Sntlege 
to the bay of fiebgal, and at the period of hig deatti, the 
whole of Hiadostan, with the ezceptim of Malwa, was under . 
* settled and permanent Mahomedan govenmient. The 
treaame he left, the fruit of nine ezpeditiona to India, is 
stated at a «nm which appears incredible, particularly when 
it is said to have included five mauns of diainoads. 
CioUMiod- Mahomed, who waa childlcBB, was in the hatot 

4«ei^ law. pf training up the most promieing of his Blaves, 
and raising them accocdmg to their merit, to posts of dignity 
and power. His nephew, Mahmood, who was in poBBesaion 
of Ohore, was indeed proclaimed king throughout all the 
|a»rinces on both sideB the IndoB, but the kingdom was Boon 
broken np into separate Btates. Of the slaves of the deceased 
monarch, Eldoze, the governor of Ghuzni, seized on Cabul and 
Condahar, while Kootub retained the sovereignty of Hindos- 
tan. Eldoze, who affected still to conader India a dependency 
of Gfausni, marched against him, but was defeated at Lahore. 
Kootub followed np the victory and recovered Glluenl, where 
he assumed the crown, but was soon after expelled by his 
rivtti, and driven bock to India, with which, after this reverse, 
he determined to remain content. The eatabliBhment of the 
Mahomedan emjdre in India is, therefore, considered to d&tb 
from this event, in the year, 1306. Kootub was the first of 
those Turki slaves who rose to sovereignty, and f umiBhed a 
succession of rulers to India. Meanwhile, Takash, the great 
monarch of Kharism, having overrun Persia, marched agMnst 
Sldose and extinguished his brief reign, as well as that of 
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Mahmood of Ghore, and annexed all tHe provinces west of the 
Indus to his posaeBsiona. Kootub did not enjoy hk Indian 
Bovereignty more than fonr yeara, when he was succeeded by 
his son, Aram, who was displaced within a twelvemonth by 
Altnmah, the slave and the son-in-Uw of £ootub, in 1211. 
He juatiGed the preference of his master during a long reiga 
of twenty-five years. 

jmgtii Khw. ^* ^^ '"^ ^^^ **°*^ y^"^ °^ ^ "'8^ **"** Jelal- 
ood-deeu, the Mag of Kharism, tvas driven to seek 
shelter in India by the irruption of Jenghis Khan, the greatest 
conqueror of that age, and the original founder of Mogul 
greatness. The Moguls were a tribe of Tartars, who roamed 
with their flocks and herds on the northern side of the great 
wall of China, without any fijced abode. When their nnmberB 
inCTeased beyond the means of sabsiatence they poured down 
on the fertile provinces of the south. The father of Jenghis 
Khan presided over thirteen of these nomadic tribes, whose 
number did not exceed 40,000. At the age of forty, Jenghis 
Khan had established his power over all the Tartar tribes, and 
at a general convention held about the year 1210, was ac- 
knowleged the great Khan of the Moguls foy the shepherd 
hordes from the wall of China to the Volga. He had received 
no education, aud was unable either to read or writ« ; but a 
natural genius for conquest, and the fler^' valour and insatiable 
cupidity of his followers, rfused him to the sunumt of homan 
power. The Moguls burst with impetuosity on China, over- 
leaped the barriers which the Chinese monarchs had erected 
to exclude them j and after storming ninety cities compelled 
the emperor to cede the northern provinces to them and retire 
to the south of the Yellow river. In the west, the progreBS 
of Jenghis Ehan brought him into collision with Mahomed, 
the great sultan of Eharism, who held in contempt tho 
shepherd soldiers of Tartary, with no wealth but their flocks 
and their swords — and no cities but their tents. He put 
three of Jenghis Ehan's ambassadors to death, and refused 
an redress, and tlie Mogul poured down on his douiiniona 
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witli an army of 700,000 men. Mahomed met him with 
400,000 troops, but was defeated and obliged to fly, leaving, 
it ie Baid, 160,000 of them dead on the field. Mahomed then 
distributed his soldiers among his various cities in the hope of 
impeding the career of the enemy ; but the cities fell to him 
Ta]^dly, and the magnificent monarch of Kharism, recently 
the most powerful in Asia, died without an attendant in a 
barren island of the Caspian Sea. From that sea to the Indus, 
more than 1,000 miles in extent, the whole country was laid 
waste with fire and swoid by these ruthless barbarians. It 
was the greatest calamity which had befallen the human race 
since the deluge, and five centuries have barely been suffident 
to repair that desolation, The son of Mahomed, the heroic 
Jelal-ood-deen, continued to fight the Moguls at every stage, 
bnt nothing conid arrest their progress. He encountered them 
for the last time on the banks of tho Indus, when his whole 
army perished, and he sprung with his horse into the stream, 
attended by only a few followers, and sought an asylum from 
Altumeh; but that prince was too prudent to provoke the 
vengeance of the man who had made himself the scourge of 
Asia, and JcIal-ood-deen was obliged to seek some other 
refuge. After a variety of adventures he was killed about 
ten years after in Mesopotamia. The victorious and de- 
stmctive career of the Moguls does not belong to the history 
of India, the soil of which they did not then invade. But 
Jenghis Khan effected a complete revolution in the policy and 
destinies of Central Asia, and gave a predominant influence to 
the Moguls, who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
across the Indus, under the auspices of Babcr, and eventually 
ostabliebed on the throne of India. 

The emperor Altumsh was employed for aeveraJ 
years in subduing his own insubordinate viceroys, 
and subjugating those provinces of Hindostan which still main- 
tained some show of independence. He reduced the fortress of 
Rintambore in Eajpootana, captured Gwahor and Mandoo, and 
then proceeded against Oojcin, the capital of Malwa, one of 
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tiui Bacred cities of tlie Hindoos, where he destroyed the 
magniGceiit temple of Muha Eal, etected 1,200 yeaiB befon 
hy Vilm^a^tyu, sending the images to Delhi to be broken 
np at the entrance of the great mosque. He died in 1,2S6, 
and was succeeded by his son ; bat he was deposed for his vices 
within six months by the nobles, who raised his sister Sultana 
Bern to the throne. This celebrated princess, endowed, ac- 
cording to the historian, with every royal virtae, governed 
the empire for a time with the greatest ability and succesa. 
She appeared daily on the throne in the habit of a sultan, 
gave audience to all comers, and set herself vigoronsly to 
tbe revision of the laws, and the reformation of abuses ; bat 
she exalted to the highest dignity in the empire an Abys- 
sinian sUve to whom she bad become partial, and her jealous 
nobles took up arms against her. She fought them in two 
severe battles, but was defeated, captured, and put to death, 
after a brief reign of three yeais and a-half . The two suc- 
ceedmg reigns occupied only six years when Nadr-ood-deen. 
KulHXld■AeB^ a grandson of Altumsh mounted the throne. 
^^*^ Bnlbun, a Turkd slave, and the son-in-law of 

Altamsh was appointed his chief minister, and proved to be 
one of the ablest statesman of his time. Under his administra- 
tion ^e government was strengthened by the more complete 
reduction of the Hindoo chiefs ; and his nephew, Shere Khan, 
who was charged with the defence of the Indus against the 
Moguls, succeeded likewise in re-annexing the province of 
Ghuzni to the throne of Delhi. Bnlbun was for a time sup- 
planted in his office of vizier by an unworthy favourite of the 
emperor ; but the disasters which followed his dismissal, and 
the remonstrances of the nobles, constrained his master to 
reinstate him. In the tenth year of this reign an embassy 
arrived from Hulakoo, the grandson of Jenghis Khan, before 
whom Ama trembled; and it was resolved to make eveij 
exertion to give his envoy the most honourable recepti(»i. 
The vizier himself went out to meet him with fiO,000 horse 
.And 200,000 mfaatiy, 2,000 war elephants, and 8,000 cat' 
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riages of fireworis. By this noble escort be vna onndncted 
to the durbar of the emperor, around whose throne stood 
twenty-five of the princes who had been expelled from tieir 
hereditary seats by the Mo^ls, and obtained an SAylam at 
DelhL Nazir-ood-deeo's private life was that of a hennit j 
his personal expenses were defrayed from the sale of the 
books wbidi he transcribed ; his fare, which was of the 
amplest cbaiaoter, was prepared by his wife, who was his 
Bole female companion. He died without leaving any son, 
and was succeeded by his minister Balbun. 

This prince was equally renowned for his 
jnatice and generosity and for the vigour of his 
adminffitration, though faia cruelty on certain occaeions has in- 
duced some of the historians to represent him as a monster. 
He continued the hospitality which his predecessor had shown 
to the dethroned princes of Tartary, Transoxiana, Ehorasan, 
Persia, Irak, and other provinces, placed the royal palaces at 
their disposal, and granted them the most liberal allowances. 
These princes were accompanied by the accomplished scholars 
who had been assembled around them, and the court of 
Bnlbun was thus considered the most polite and magnificent in 
Asia. He banished all nsarers, playere, and bufioons from its 
precincts, and set an example of the severest frugahty and 
temperance. At the same time he endeavoured to curb the 
' insolence of the royal slaves who had begun to arrogate 
great power -, but he made it a rule to ^ve no prcHHotion to 
any Hindoo. He was advised to reconquer Malwa and 
Guzerat which had revolted, but wisely rephed that the por- 
tentous cloud of Moguls, ever han^g over his northern 
frontier, demanded his undivided attention. He resolved, 
however, to inflict a severe retribution on Togrul Khan, the 
viceroy of the opulent province of Bengal, who had omitted 
to remit the plunder recently awiuired from a rebel chief, and on 
hearing of his master's illnoes, had raised the red umbrella, ami 
assumed the title of king. Two armies were sent in succesNon 
against him and defeated, and Bulbuu took the field in person. 
I 2 
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The re&acfory governor fled to Orissa, and was pniBDed 

by the imperial troops, Mnllik, one of the emperor'a gene- 
rals, advanced to the camp of the enemy with only forbj 
followers, and mshing into Togrul Khan's tent ehonted 
"Victory to king Btdbun," catting down all who opposed 
him. The viceroy, imaginbg that the whole of the imperial 
anny was upon him, took to flight, and his anny was entirely 
dispereed. Bnlbnn made an ill nse of his victoiy, by putting to 
death every member of the rebel's family, even to the women 
and children. During these transactions the Mogols again 
bnrst on Hindostan ; and Mahomed, the accomplished son of 
tiie emperor, who had collected aromid him the men most 
celebrated in Asia for learning and genius, marched to oppose 
them. The Moguls dispersed after a long and sanguinary 
action. Mahomed pursued them with imprudent haste and, 
on his retom was unexpectedly enveloped by a body of their 
oavalry, saperior in number to his own followers, and fell in 
tiie combat. With him perished the hopes of the dynasty. 
The army and the empire was equally filled with lamentation, 
for he was the idol of both ; and his father, then in his eightieth 
year, soon after died of a broken heart, 
miofthc The son of the deceased prince was appointed 

djDMqr.izsa. ^ succeed him, but was speedily superseded by 
Sei-kobad, another of Bulbun's grandchildren, and the son of 
Eurrah, who had been appointed governor of Bengal after its 
reconquest. He was a youth of eighteen, addicted only to 
pleasure, and the slave of a profligate minister, who en- 
deavoured to pave hia own way to the throne by encouraging 
him in every vice. Kurrah, aware of the dangers which snr- 
rounded his son, succeeded, after great difGculty, in extorting 
his consent to an interview; but the minister imposed so many 
humiliating ceremonies on him as he approached the royal 
presence that he burst into tears. The son was overpowered 
by this sight, and leaping from the throne threw himself at his 
father's feet. Many happy meetings took place between them 
during a period of twenty days, when Eurrah, after giving hia 
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son tha most salutaiy advice, returned to his own government. 
But the youth again abandoned him a elf to indulgence on his 
letom to the capital, and it terminated in palsy. Then came 
t Bcramble for power between the Tartar mercenaries around 
the throne, and the Afghan mount^eera of Ghuzoi and 
^re denominated the Ghiljies. The Tartaie were cat to 
pieceei Eei-kobad wEkS killed in hie bed, and the Qhiljie chief, 
Feroze mounted the throne at the age of seventy, taking the 
^tle of Jelal-ood-deen. Thus closed the dynasty which has 
been denominated that of the slaves, which commenced 
wilh the slave Eootub, in 1206, and teimmated in 1288, 
within three years of the death of the slave Bulbun. 
ftojtijsa. "^^^ peiiod of thirty-three years, during which 
the Ghiljie family occupied the throne of Delhi, 
wag rendered memorable in the history of India, by the sub- 
jugation of the Deccan to the Mahomedan arms. Feroze, on 
momting the throne, put to death the infant son of the lata 
Ung, whose catiae had been espoused by the opposite faction; 
bat this was the only act of cruelty during his reign, which 
WM, on the contrary, marked by a very impolitic lenity, which 
eeemed to multiply crime, and to weaken the authority of 
gOTemment. In the fifth year of hie reign, in the year 1394, 
bKdiuoQio a century after the battle of Thanesur, which 
ftdxaaaiat g^-yg the final blow to Hindoo power in Hindos- 
tm, his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, a man of great energy and 
violent ambition, but without a consdence, carried his arms 
Bcfogs the Nerbudda, and paved the way for the conquest of 
tbe Deccan. He had been appointed to the government of 
Onde and Eoroh, and was successful in subduing some 
Kfiactoiy chieftains in Bundlecund and Malwa, which led 
liim to project a marauding espedition to the south. He 
collected an army of 8,000 men, and swept across the Ner- 
bnddawith a degree of rapidity, which confounded the native 
princes, and suddenly presented himself before Deogur, the 
fagara of tbe Roman writers, the Dowlutabad of modeiTi 
liiBtory. The raja, living in the security of perfect peace^ 
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was ill prepared fcr resistance, bat he contrived to assemble 
a respectable foice, which was. however, si^oallj defeated. 
Hie town was captored and given up to pillage, but the raja 
fihnt himself up in the citadel, wHcii was conrfdered impreg ■ 
gable. Alla-ood-deen sj^ead a report that his force was only 
the advanced gnard of a vast Mahomedan atmj advandng 
tram Delhi, and the raja, from whom all his Hindoo neighbonrs 
held aloof, was so alarmed at the project before him, that 
be sent proposals of peace, with the (^er of a large ransom. 
Daring the negotiation, his son advanced ^ith an army to 
his relief, but was defeated, and the terms of the ransom 
were raised. Some idea of the immense wealth whidi Alla- 
ood-deen obtained, may be formed from the assertion, that 
the jewels were counted by manns, even thongh the maun 
day have been of a lower denomination. From this daring 
exploit Alla-ood-deen returned on the twenty-fifth day, pass- 
tig through various and hoBtiie provinces without molestation, 
from which we gather that the same fatal want of poUtical 
nnity which had paved the way for the conquest of the north, 
existed also in the Deccan, It was this expedition which 
exposed the wealth and the weabiess of the Hindoo princes 
of the south to the Mahomedans, and opened the door of 
plunder and conquest. 

tg,^ J Feroze was delighted to learn that hia nejjiew, 
iLajtoMeta, who had Suddenly disappeared, was returned 
'***' covered with glory, and laden with wealth. The 

latter he already reckoned his own, but his wary courtiers 
suspected that the victor had other views tiian those of sub- 
mission, and advised the emperor to adopt measures for his 
own security J but the generous prince resolved to repose 
confidence in the fidelity of his nephew, and was insiduously 
encouraged to advance and meet him. Alla-ood-deen fell at 
his feet, and the affectionate old man was patting him on tlie 
cheek, when the aasaesios, who had been posted in ambush^ 
rushed in and despatched him. His reign extended to seven 
yean. Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi and aeoended the 
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throne, and eudeavonred to divert the people from tie odiona 
crime to whicli he owed his elevation, by the exhibition of 
games ttnd amnsementB. He was unable to read or write 
■whea he became king, but applied to lettcre with feucli 
aesiduity, as to become a good Persian scholar ; after which, 
he Burroundod himself with learned men, and took great 
pleasnre in their society. His government was stem and 
inflexible, but admirably suited to the exigencies of the time. 
The insurrectiona which broke out in Tarious provinces 
immediately on his acceseiou, were quelled by hia promptitude 
and energy ; and his reign, which was prolonged to twenty- 
one years, was constantly occupied in efforts to repd the 
MogTils in the north, and to subjugate the Hindoos in the 
south. 

CooqueaEot Two years after he had tnounted the throne, he 

fnaemt, iwi. dispatched an army to Guzerat, where the taja 
had teaumed hia independence. The conntry had recovered 
from the effect of previous invasions, and was again Smiling 
with prosperity, but this new torrent of destruction fewept 
away erery Teetige of improvement, and the Hindoo (Wwer 
ttink to rise no more. The magnificent city of Puttun, with 
its marble edifices, built from the quarries of Ajmere, was 
completely demolished. The images of its opnlcnt ahriuea 
were destroyed, and a Mahomedan mosque erected in front 
of the principal temple. Among the prizes of thia campaign 
the historians particularly note Kowla Devee. the wife of 
the king, a woman of unrivalled beauty, who was transferred 
to AUa-ood-deen'a seraglio, and Kafoor, a handsome slave', \ 
who rose to distinction at Court, and eventually became thS 
Bconrge of the Deccan. The expedition to Gozerat was nU 
sooner completed, than the attention of the emperor was 
MopiiinTa- distracted by another Mogul invasion. Two httn- 
''™' ****' dred thousand horsemen, under Kutlngh Khan, 
crossed the Indus, and marched down upon Delhi, The 
wretched inhabitants were driven before them like sheep 
into the city, and famine began to stare that yast mnltittide 
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in the face. The emperor marched oat at the head <f hia 

troopB, and the native historian affirms, that on do foimer 
occasion had eo ^eat a multitude of human beings been 
collected together in India in one place. The Indian troops 
won the day, chiefly through the exertions of ZuSer Khan, 
the most distinguished of the emperor's generals. But in the 
pursuit of the enemy he was carried away by his impetuosity; 
the emperor's brother who was jealous of his increasing 
power withheld all succour from him, and be was cut to 
pieces after having performed prodi^s of valour. His 
ungenerous master who dreaded his genius, did not he^tate 
to say, that his death was as fortunate a circumstance as the 
defeat of the Moguls. 

Capdmof Ii the ycar 1303, Alla-ood-deen attacked tbe 

c''in™«.iM»- fortress of Cbittore, the seat of the Rajpoot 
family, which now reigns at Oodypore. The siege was pushed 
with great vigour, and when all further defence appeared hope- 
less, a large funeral pile was kindled in the fort, into which 
the queen, Fudmanee, a womaji of exquisite beauty, and the 
femaJes of the noblest famihes, threw themselves. Aft^r this 
fearful sacrifice, the gates were thrown open, and the raja, 
with his faithful followers, rushed on the weapons of the 
enemy, and obtained the death they sought. The emperor 
destroyed all the temples and palaces which had adorned the 
dty, but spared the residence of the king and queen. Prom 
these transactions be was recalled by another invasion of the 
Moguls, who extended their ravages up to the gates of Delhi, 
and retired in consequence, it was said, of a panic created 
among them by the prayers of a saint. These invasions were 
renewed in 1305 and 1306, but the Moguls were defeated in 
both expeditions. To make an example of them, the emperor 
ordered the heads of all the male prisoners to be struck off> 
and a pillar to be constructed of them at Delhi, and the womea 
and children to be sold into slavery. After this event, there 
was but one farther iiTuptlon of these tribes during the 
reign. 
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brndmiof (be The first expedition to the Beccaa in this reign 
DBiiaii,iM«. jjj 1303 ^^g interrupted >by the invasion of the 
Moguls ; and the generais who were left to conduct it, whea 
the emperor was recalled, were nnsncceaeful. Another army 
was aseembled in 1306, under the command of Eafoor, once 
the slave, but now the favourite general of his master, and 
sent to chastiao the raja of Deognr, who had neglected to 
pay up his tribute. It was in this expedition that Kafoor 
subdued the Mahrattas, whose name now appears for the 
first time in history. Ram-deva, the king of Deogur, made 
his submission, and proceeded to Delhi to wait on the 
emperor, when he was restored to power. Kafoor, likewise, 
recovered Dewal Devee, the daughter whom the empress had 
borne to her former husband, and who bad inherited all her 
mother's beauty. After a long pursuit she was overtaken 
near the caves of Ellora — and this ia the earUeet notice of 
them — and on her arrival at Delhi became the bride of the 
emperor's son; at so early a period do we find intermarriages 
between the Hindoos and the Mabomedans. An expedition sent 
feun Bengal along the coast to Wamngole, which was for 
nearly two centuries the capital of Telingana, having failed, 
Kafoor was sent against it in 1309. lie ravaged the northern 
provinces, obtamed a great victory, and took the fort after a 
Beige of some months. The raja was condemned to pay 
tribute, and Eafoor returned to Delhi. 
Ftrtbtr Decern The next year he was sent with a large ai-my 
eipediiUBi, isio. to (Jig Deccan to reduce the raja of the Camatic, 
of the Belial family. After a march of three months he reached 
the capital of Dwar Sumooder — hterally the gate of the 
ocean — which has been identified with the modem town of 
Hallabee, a hundred miles north west of Seringapatara. 
Belial Deb fought a great battle, but was defeated and made 
prisoner, and with him terminated the Belial dynasty of the 
Deccan. The capital was captnred and neglected ; and, 
ceasuig to be the abode of royalty, dwindled down, like other 
regal seats, into a hamlet. Eafoor does not appear to have 
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proceeded farther down on the western or Malabar coast ; but 
he overran the whole of the eaetem provinces on the Coro- 
mandel coast, to the extreme Umit of the Peninanla ; and at 
Banusser&m, opposite Ceylon, erected a mosqne, as A memorial 
of hie victories. He returned to Delhi, in 131 1, laden with 
the plunder of the Deccan; the value of which has been 
calculated by "sober" historians at 100 crores of mpeea. 
The emperor made a liberal distribution of this wealth, but 
his generosity was forgotten in the barbarous massacre of 
15,000 of the converted Moguls who had manifested a dis- 
position to revolt on being capriciously dismissed from liie 
service. In the year 1312, Eafoor was again sent into the 
Deccan to coerce the son of Eam-deva, the raja of Deognr, 
who had succeeded his father, and " withdrawn his neck from 
the yoke of obedience." He put the raja to death, annexed 
his kingdom to the throne of Delhi, and earned his arms oref 
the whole of the Camata and Mahratta territories. 

Towards the latter period of his reign Alla-ood- 

Eitlnction of r o 

the Gwijia deen gave himself np to iodnlgence, which en- 
djiuMT. iMi. fep^eij botii iiig n^ij ani ]^ body j but the 
vigonr which he had infused into the government still con- 
tinued to animate it. At length hia infatuated attachment 
to Kafoor, whose baseness was equal to his talents, created 
general discontent. It was at the instigation of this wretch 
that he imprisoned his queen, and his two elder sons. Rebel- 
lions broke out in rapid sncccBsion in the countries he had 
conqneted. Hamir, the renowned Rajpoot chieftain, recovered 
Chittore ; the son-in-law of Ram-deva rdsed a revolt in the 
Deccan; Gnzerat was for a time in a etate of inBurrection, 
and the emperor Bunt into the grave amidst these dark clondsr 
not without the suspicion of poison. It was during his reign 
that the Mahomedan arms were first carried to Cape Comorin, 
and the authority of the emperor for a time predominated 
through the length of India; but the more southern conquests 
were transient. Though he was often capricious, and some- 
times cruel, his rule was energetdo and beneficiali the tn- 
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OBBsant w&TB of the Hindoo prioceB vith each other were bu]*- 
{veaeed by bis soverei^ty, and a general feeling of security 
g&ve proBpeiity and wealth to tlie country, and magnificent 
buildings rose in every direction. Alla-ood-decn had thoughts 
at <me time of setting np for a prophet , but he gave up the 
project, and contented himself with assuming the title of a 
second Alexander on his coins. Kaf oor produced a pretended 
will of his patron, appointing his youngest son his successor, 
and himself regent. Then beg&n the nsnal destruction of 
the royal family in the struggle for power, Cafoor put out 
the eyes of the two eldest sons. The officers of the conrt in 
a few days caused Cafoor himself to be assassinated, and 
placed the third son, Mobarik, on the throne, who immediately 
put to death the iustruments of his elevation, and extinguished 
the sight of hia youngest brother. On the other hand he re- 
leased 17,000 priaoneni, restored lands which had been unjustly 
confiscated, and repealed oppressive taxes. He pnt himself 
at the head of his army, and by an act of vigour reduced 
Ouzent, and captured the insurgent son-in-law of Ram-dcva, 
whom he caused to be Sayed aUve. But on his return to the 
capital he gave himself up to the most degrading debaucheries, 
while bis favourite Khusro, a converted Hindoo, was sent to 
ravage the maritime province of Malabar which Eafoor had 
]eSt untouched, though by some the expedition Is supposed to 
have extended only to the province of Coorg. Ehugro re- 
turned to Delhi with abundance of treasure, assassinated his 
master, and usurped the throne. To securo the possession , 
of It, he proceeded to put every eurvivmg member of tho 
royal family to death ; but Ghazee Toghluk, the governor of 
tiie Punjab, soon after marched on Delhi, with the veteran 
faxwpB of the frontier province, disciplined by iqpnatant con- 
flicte with the Mognle, and put an end to the reign and life 
of the monster. 
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ohaiw Ghazee ToanLiTK, alter thia victory, was 

ToBhhii, iMi. anxioua to place some scion of the royal line on 
tlie throne, but it was foimd that the family of Alla-ood-deen 
had been utterly estcrminated during the recent convulsiona, 
and he was compelled to yield to the wishes of the nobles 
and the people, and accept the sapreme dignity for himself. 
IDs father was originally a slave of the emperor Bulbnn, 
who rose through various offices to the government of Mool- 
tan, which devolved on his son at his death. The administra- 
tion of the empire in his hands was as commendable as the 
acquisition of it had been blameless. His eon, Jonah Khan, 
was sent against the king of Tclingana, but was completely 
bafQed, and brought back only 3,000 of his troops to Delhi, 
But a second expedition which he undertook in 1323 was 
more successful, and resulted in the capture of the capital, 
Wamngole, and the extinction of the Hindoo dynasty, which 
had flourished for two centuries and a half. Complaints were 
at this time carried up to the throne of oppressions in Bengal. 
That province had been under the government of the noble 
Kurrah, the son of the emperor Bulbun, for forty years, during 
which period he had witnessed the rise and fall of an entire 
dynasty, conasting of four sovereigns. The charges against 
him proved to be groondless ; the emperor confirmed him in 
his government, and the native historian illustrates the muta- 
tions of fortune by remarking, that it was the slave of tha 
father who accorded the use of the royal umbrella to the son. 
On his return to the capital, the emperor was entertained at 
Afghanpore by his son Jonah Khan, in a magnificent pavi- 
lion which he had erected for the occasion ; bnt the son had 
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no flooner retired from the edifice than it fell and crushed tho 
father to deatL 

Mahomed Jonah Khan ascended the throne in 1325, and 

itoituiii:, 1325. aBsumed the titlo of Mahomed Toghluk. This 
paincc, whoBe follies brought on the dismemberment of the 
empire, was a compound of the most contradictory quahties. 
Ho was the most accomplished prince of his day, skilled in 
every science, and learned even in the philosophy of tho 
Greek schools, a liberal patron of learning, temperate, and 
even anatere in his private life, and distinguished in the field 
by his courage and military talenta. But all these noble 
qualities were neutralized by such perversity of disposition, 
and such paroxysms of tyranny, as made him the object of 
noiversal execration. It was tho intoxication of absolute 
power which incited him to acts which none but a madman 
would have thought of. " So little," says the native histo- 
rian, "did he hesitate to shed the blood of Qod'a creatures, 
fiiat when be took vengeance, it seemed as if he wished to 
exterminate the human family." The very first act of his 
reign was an enigma. The Moguls invaded the Punjab, 
under one of their most celebrated generals, and the emperor 
bought them off with a large subsidy, though he could hot 
tail to perceive that this display of weakness would inevitably 
bring them back with a keener appetite for plunder. He 
then assembled a large army for the conquest of Persia, but, 
after coDsuming his resources, it was broken np for want of 
pay, and became the terror of his own subjects in every 
direction. Finding his treasury exhausted by his extravagant 
Bcbemes, he deteiTuined to replenish it by levying contribu- 
tions OQ the empire of China. A body of 100,000 men was 
accordingly sent across the snowy range, but it vras attacked 
by a enperior force on reaching the confines of that empire, 
and obliged to retire. Harassed in their retreat by the 
Chinese troops, and the exasperated mountaineers, and worn 
out by fatigue and privation, few of the unfortunate troops 
retomod to tell the tale of their disgrace, and those who 
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BUTvived the eword and f amme were butchered by their own 
master. Having heard that the Chinese were in the habit of 
umng a paper currency, he determined to adopt this mode of 
filling his cofEers, only subBtitutlng copper tokens for paper. 
The insolvency of the treasuiy depreciated the value of tl^e 
tokens, and foreign merdiants refused to tonch them. The 
mercantile transactions of the empire were thrown into con- 
fusion, and the universal misery and discontent which the 
measure entailed, constrained him to withdraw the tokens, 
but not before ihousands had b^en ruined by them. So ex- 
orbitant were his exactions, that the husbandmen sought 
refuge in the woods, and wei'j driven to robbery for a sub- 
^tence. The towns were deserted, and the inhabitants 
goaded into resistance by despair. The enraged emperor 
ordered out bis army as if for a royal hunt, surrounded a 
large circle of territory, and drove the wretched people into 
the centre, where they were slaughtered like wild beasts. 
On a subsequent occasion, be ordered a general massacre of 
the inhabitants of Ounouj. 

In the year 1338 he took the field in person 
uuocuaiionied, against his nephew, who had been dnven to revolt 
'*^'' in the Deccan. The young prince was captured 

and flayed alive. On reaching Deogur, Mahomed was so 
charmed with the beauty of its situation, and the mildness of 
the climate, that he resolred to make it the capital of his em- 
pire, and at the same time changed its name to Bowlutabad. 
With bis usual fatuity, he ordered Delhi to be abandoned, and 
its inhabitants, men, women, and children, to travel to the 
new city, a distance of 800 miles, along a road which he 
caused to be planted with full-grown trees. This wild at- 
tempt to change the long established metropolis of the 
empire was for a time suspended in consequence of the iu' 
tolerable misery it created. It was subsequently revived, 
but though Delhi was deserted, Dowlutabad did not prosper, 
and the project was eventually abandoned, after thousands 
.of fanulies had been ruined by it. At the same time) as if to 
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mock the calamities of his subjectB, he caused a decayed 
tooth, which had been estracted, to be interred at Beer, and 
erected a magnificent mausoleum over it. At length he con- 
ceived the notion that the disasters of his reign arose from 
the £^ of his not having received investiture from tho 
Cahph, ihe Buccesaot of Mahomed. A splendid embassy woa 
accordingly sent to Bagdad, and on its return with the firman, 
he ordered the names of all his predecessors who had not 
reoeived tho same honour, to be Btnu^ ont of the royal 
calender-. 

BemHotthB These caprioes and oppressions produced the 
Forinoes, iHO. natur^ harvest of insnirecticais. The province of 
Bengal revolted in 1340, and it continued to be independent 
of the throne of Delhi for more than two centuries. Two 
Blndoo fugitives from Telingana, under a divine impulse, as 
the local historians affirm, and, under the guidance of a holy 
sage, proceeded to the hanks of the Toombudra, and esta,- 
blished a Hindoo kingdom, with Beejuynugnr for its capital. 
The site of this city is supposed to correspond with that of 
the ancient captal of Hnnooman and Soc^revu, who assisted 
Bama in his expedition against Ravunu with their half savage 
subjects, and were described by the poet as the kings of lie 
monkeys, and elevated by the piety of the brahmins to the 
rank of gods. About the same time a descendant of the 
royal house of Telingana established an independent prind- 
p^ty at Golconda, and for two centuries after this period, 
we find these two Hindoo powers taking an active part in the 
politics of the Deccan, and maintaining a vigorous struggle 
with the power of the Mabomedans. A still more important 
revolution wrested all the remaining provinces south of the , 
Nerbudda from the sceptre of Delhi Of the foreign merce- 
naries from Tartary, Afghanistan, and other countries 
beyond the Indus, with whom the imperial armiea were cou- 
etantly recruited, a large body consisted of the Moguls, who 
bad embraced the creed of Mahomed. A large colony of them 
VSR also settled ia Guzerat^ and th^ rose at thia time to 
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avenge the wanton elaughter of seveaty of th.m nobles. 
The emperor immediately proceeded against them, gave up 
^e cities of Surat and Oambay to plunder, and ravaged the 
whole province as if it had been an enemy's country. The 
Gnzerat Moguls obtained an asylum in the Deccan, where 
(hey were joined by all whom the atrocities Of Mahomed had 
exasperated, and, having taken poseession of Dowlutabad, 
piodiumed Ismael Khan, an Afghan, king. The emperor 
marched agfunst them with great promptltudei infiicted a 
signal defeat on them, and shot them in that fortress. But, 
while engaged in besieging it, he was called away by a fresh 
conspiracy in Guzerat. The Moguls defeated his son-in-law, 
who had been left in command, and in conjunction with the 
governor of Malwa, who had likewise revolted from his 
master, succeeded in establishing a new monarchy in the 
Deccan, which is known in history as the Bahminy kingdom. 
In 1351, Mahomed proceeded against the prince of Tatta, in 
Sinde, who had given an asylmn to the Guzerat insurgents. 
He halted withm a few miles of that city to celebrate the 
Mohurmm, and surfeited himself with fish, which brought on 
Drain o( a fever, of which he died in 1351. At the time of 

UBtaDmed, 1J81, [jg death all the Mahomedan possessions in the 
Deccan, as well as the province of Bengal, had been alienated 
from the throne of Delhi. 

f^rtweTogUnk, Mahomed was succeeded by his nephew Feroze 
iMi— issa. Toghluk, who endeavoured to recover Bengal, 
but seeing no chance of success, acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of Hajee, who had assumed the government, and wisely 
fixed the boundaries of the kingdom. Soon after, he con- 
sented to receive an envoy from the Bahnoiny king of the 
Deccan, and thus admitted the fact of his ^vereignfy. The 
reign of Feroze, though by no means briUiant, was mturked 
by a wise administration. He discouraged luxury by his 
own example, repealed vexatious imposts, limited the number 
of capital punishments, and abolished tortnrc and mutilation. 
But the erection of pubUc works was his ruling passion. 
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and .the historians of his da; ennmerate vitfa ezoltatioQ 

among the monuments which ho left, fifty dams across rlTora 
to promote irrigation, forty moBques, thirty colleges, twenty 
palaces, thirty reservoirs, five mausoleumB, a hundred cara- 
vanseras, a hundred hospitals, a hundred public baths, a 
hundred and fifty bridges, and two hundred towns. The 
greatest achievement of his reign, however, was the canal 
from the source of the Ganges to the Sutlege, which stlii 
bears his name, and places him among the most renowned 
benefactors of manMud. After a reign of thirty-four years, 
he resigned the tlirone io his eon, usually called Mahomed 
Toghlok the second, who gave himself np to indulgence, and 
was deposed by the nobles, when Feroze was constrained to 
resume the imperial power. But he was now in the ninetieth 
year of his age, and in 1388 transferred the sceptre to his 
grtadsoo, Gheias. During the nest ten years, the throne 
was occupied by no fewer than four princes. Tho court was 
filled with plots; two kings resided within the drcuit of tho 
capital, for three years, and waged iucessaut war with each 
other, Hindostan was thrown into a state of complete 
anarchy, and four independent kingdoms were carved out of 
the dominions of Delhi, leaving nothing to that august throne 
but the districts immediately around it. 

The four independent kingdoms established 
iientfcingaoim, about the close of the fourteenth century, upon 
"*—'***■ the ruins of the imperial power, were those of 
Malwa, Guzerat, Candesh, and Jounpore. Dilawur Ehan, of 
Ghore, the governor of Malwa, who raised the standard of 
independence, fixed his capital at the time-honoured city 
of Dhar, and subeeciuently removed it to Mandoo, fifteen 
miles to the north of the Nerbudda, the ramparts of which 
are said to have been thirty-seven miles in circumference. 
Mozuffer Ebau, a Rajpoot converted to Mahomedanism, and 
like all converts, in India at least, a ruthless persecutor 
of his former creed, had been sent to Guzerat by one of the 
■ncceasora of Ferose to supersede the governor, who was 
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Btifipeoted of treacbery. His independenee may be mid to 
date from tbe day of his aocesaion to the govemment, as 
there was no power ftt Delhi to enforce his obedience. It 
was about the year 1398 that Nazir Khan, the viceroy of 
Caodesh, which coneiata of the lower valley of the Taptee, 
threw off his allegianoe, and eepooaed a daughter of the new 
Idng of Qnzerat, to which more powerful state hk little prin*- 
dpality was generally considered subordinate. Still oearer; 
the capital, Kbojah Jehan, the vi^er of Mahomed Toghlok 
the tidrd, and likewise viceroy of Jonnporei availed himaelf 
of the troubles of the times to assume the royal umbrella. 
The empire of Delhi, thus despoiled of ita ffurest provincesr 
fell an easy prey to the invader, who was now approaching 
it, — the most ferocioiis of any of tlHne who have laid waste 
the plains of Hindostan. 

, The Ameer Timnr, or Tamerlane, was bera 

within forty milea of Samarkand, and c^ne of s 
TurM family, which had long been in the service of the de- 
scendants of Jenghis Khan. Hia lot was cast at a period in 
htunan affairs when the decay of vigour in the establiahed 
kingdoms presented the fairest opportunitryfor the foundation 
of a new empire by any daring adventurer. Tmmr was po»- 
BeBsed of the spirit suited to such an enterpnse, and, having 
been raiaed at the age of fhirty-fonr, to the throne of 
Samaroand by the general voice of his countrymen, in the 
course of a few years prostrated eveiy throne that stood In 
the way of his progress, and became at once the Bcourgeof 
Asia, and the terror of Europe. Animated by a stapendoos 
ambition, he led the hordes of Tartary to the conquest 
of Persia, Ehorasan and Transoxiana, and subjugated the 
whole of Mesopotamia and Georgia, and a portion of HnaBia 
and Siheria. Having made himself master of the whole of 
Central Aaia, he despatched hia grandaon. Peer Mahomed, 
with a powerful army to invade India. The youth, however, 
encountered more opposition than waa expected, and Timor 
found it necessary to advance to his Bupporti Ho arrived oo 
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the banks (rf the Indus on the IStb oF September, 1399, with 
ninety-two aquadrong of horee, uid iffoBsed it at Attook, 
where Alexander the Great had crossed it before him. His 
grandBOQ bood after joined his camp, and the two armieB 
mtudied to Bbntnere, but though the town was iurrendered 
oa tenos, ii wai burnt to the ground, uid the inhatHtanta 
were pat to tlie >worcL The villageB and towna were d«* 
Bertod aa ha adranoed, but a considerable nmnber ot 
prisonerB necessarilf remained iahis hands, and m they were 
found greatly to enonmber his marcii, be ordered them 
eQ to be masBoered in cold blood, to the number of 100,000. 
A battle wbs eom after fought under tiie walls of Delhij 
between the veterans of Timnr and the eSemmate soldiers of 
the empire, with the result which might have been expected. 
The emperor was defeated and fled to Ouzerat, and Timur 
entered the city, and caused. himseU to be proclaimed emperor. 
His soldiers could not be restrained from their usual videnoe 
which brought on resistance, and the whole of the Mogid 
army was let loose on the devoted city. The scenes of horror 
which ensued defy all description. The oitizens sold their Uvea 
dear, but their valour was quenched in t&eir blood, and many 
fitreeta were ohoked up with dead bodies. After Timor had 
satiated Ms revenge and satisfied his cupidity, by the desola- 
tion of the cityv " ho offered up to the divine Majesty," as hiiS 
historian observes, " the ^oere and humble tribute of gratefvd 
|tndse in the noble mosque of polished marble," erected by 
Peroze on the banks of the Jumna, and directed his army to 
prepare for its return. On his way back he ordered a genial 
massacre In the oity of Meerat, and then proceeding to 
Hurdwar, skirted the hills, and recrossed the Indus in March; 
1399. He contented himself with the mere title of emperor 
of India, and left the country a prey to the distractions which 
his invasion had intensely ag^avated. 

Mahomed Toghluk, tho thh:d, who had fled to 
tbe Sfud^ Quserat after his defeat, returned to Delhi on tho 
****"'*"■ departure of Timur, hut his minister, Efcbal, mono< 
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polized an tfie power of tiie state. Khmr, the goVGtnor of La- 
hore and Mooltan, resenting this nsurpation, attsu^ed anti 
slew him, aad thus restored to Mahomed some portion of his 
authority which he czerdeed till 1412. On his death, Ehizir 
marehed a second time to Delhi, and eztiaguished the Toghlnk 
dynasty. He was a descendant of the prophet, and his 
family, which filled the throne for thirty'dz years, baa ham 
that drcomstance, been denominated that of the Syuds. 
Ehizir affected to decline the title of emperor, and styled 
himself the viceroy of Timnr, in whose name he stmck the 
coin, and caused the Kbooiba to be read in the mosques. His 
administration was beneficial, and prosperity began ag^n to 
dawn on the desolated provinces. He added liis own i»md- 
pality of the Punjab to the dominions of the imperial crown, 
bat he made little progress in recOTering the other districts 
which had become independent. His son, Mobarik, suc- 
ceeded him in 1421, but his reign of thirteen yeats was 
marked by no event except an indecisive battle with the king 
of Jounpore. The territories subject to Delhi were as limited 
in extent at his death as they had been at his accession. He 
was assassinated by some Hindoos at the instigation of his 
^^er, who raised his son Syud Mahomed to the throne, but 
was himself cnt off by the exasperated nobles. The youth 
was found to be totally unfit for the duties of govemment,- 
and the governors of the few districts still attached to the 
throne, began to aspire to independence. Among these, was 
Beloli Lodi, an Afghan, who made himself master of Mooltan, 
and the greater part of the Punjab. Elncouraged by the 
weakness of the throne, the king of Malwa marched to the 
capita], but was repulsed by Beloli, within two miles of its 
gates. That chief subsequently laid siege to the city which 
he had saved, but finding himself unable to captiffe it, with- 
drew to his own province, to await the demise of the crown, 
which occurred in 1445. Mahomed was succeeded trf his son 
Alla-ood-deen, during whose weak reign the domains belong- 
ing to the throne were still farther reduced, till at length 
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tiiey extended only twelve milCT from ilie dty in one 4rec- 
tioD, and Gcaicely a mile in the other. Beloli Lodi, thinking 
the pear was now ripe, marched down upon Delhi. The king 
resigned the throne to him without a sigh, and retired on a 
pension to Badaon, where he paesed twenty-eight years of 
his life in cnltiT&ting hla gardens. With him, in 1150) ended 
the house of the SjTids. 

Btioa LodL Beloli was an Afghan of the tribe of Lodi, 

1M0-14S8. now known as the Lohanee, which is engaged 
chiefly in the conTeyance of merchandise between Hindostan 
and Persia. His grandfather, a wealthy trader, reptuied to 
the court of Feroze Toghlnk, the first great patron of the 
Afghans, where he acquired snffident interest to obtain the 
government of Mooltan, to which was subsequently added 
that of the Punjab. This rich inheritance eventually came to 
Beloli, though not without great opposition on the part of his 
relatives. His succese was chieSy owing to the talents of 
Humeed, the vizier of his predecesaor, whom he subsequently 
banished from his court, on the plea that he was becoming 
too powerful for a subject. The ambitious BeloU was not 
likely to remEun content with the humble limits to which the 
imperial territory had been reduced, and the great object of 
his reign was to extend his authority, and more particulariy 
to ro-anncx the kingdom of Jounpore to the crown, which, 
since its establishment, had become, in every respect, the 
rival of Delhi. Beloh had not been two years on the throne 
before he made an inroad into it, but was vigoronsly repulsed. 
The struggle between the two kingdoms was prolonged with 
various successes for twenty-eight years, during which period 
Delhi was twice besieged by the armies of Jounpore. Hos- 
tilities were occasionally suspended by a truce, but it only 
afforded the combatants the opportunity of recruiting their 
strength for fresh conflicts. It is distressing to reflect on the 
desolation entailed on these districts, which form the garden 
of Hindostan, and the miseiy inflicted on the wretched in- 
habltante, by the internecine wars of these two royal houiiea. 
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in cwnparison with which even the oppreBBion of the worat ol 
goTemment8 must appear light. Happily for the interest* cS 
hnmanity, the conflict was hrought to a close in 1476, when 
the " King of the East," ae he was styled, fled to Bengal and 
the kingdom of Jonnpora was absorbed in the territory cJ 
Delhi. The dynasty existed for eighty years, of which period 
one-half was compiised in the reign of Ibrahim, one of the 
most illnstriooa princes in the history of Hindostan. Under 
his beneficent adminietration, the prosperity of the conntry 
reached its snmmit. Learned men from all parts of India 
were invited to the court, whieh waa onireTsal^ acknow- 
ledged to be the most polished and elegant in India. The city 
of Jonnpore was adorned witJi soperb and massive stmotnres, 
the remuns of which to this day testify the magnificence 
of the dynasty. BeloU survived this protracted warfare ten 
years, and died in 1488, after a reign of thirty-eight year^ 
during which he succeeded in extending the tcnitory of the 
crown from the Junma to the Ilimalayu, and from the Indus 
to Benares. 

ii«™n4er anil BeloU, ss if he had determined to render family 
mLodt fends inevitable, divided his territories among his 
«ms, but Secimder, to whom ho had bequeathed 
the largest share, together with the throne, lost no time in 
dispossessing his brothers. His prosperous reign of twenty- 
eight years was marked by the recovery of Behar. Though 
just and equitable in hia administration, he followed the rule 
rather than the exception of the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India with regard to the treatment of the ffindooe. Ho lost 
no opportunity of manifesthig his hatred of them, and in 
every quarter demolished their temples and erected mosques 
with the materials. In the holy city of Muttra he planted a 
mosque in front of the stairs leading to the sacred stream, 
and at length forbade the devotees to bathe in it, and the 
barbers to shave the pilgrims. In the year 1517, he was suc- 
ceeded by Ibrahim, the third and last of his line, who 
alienated the nobles by his euBpicioue temper and his hangh^ 
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demeanour. His reiga was a constant stniicgle with rebel- 
iion. Behar revolted under its governor, who is said to have 
brought a body of 100,000 men into the field, and repeatedly 
defeated the armies of the emperor. A prince of his own 
funily took posBeseion of the eastern dietriots and endea- 
' vonred to revive the kingdom of Jounpore. Dowlut Khan, 
the governor of the Punjab, the vioeroys of which had fre- 
qaently imposed their own orders on the emperor of Delhi, 
and more than once usurped the throne itself, now entered 
into negotiation? with Sultan Baber for the invasion of Hin- 
dostaii. Even the emperor's own brother, Alla-ood-deen, 
joined that prince at Cabul, and encouraged tiirp in his design? 
en Hindostan. The success which attended his invasion will 
be the subject of a future chapter. Having thus reached the 
period when the throne of Delhi was transferred to the fiftji 
and last Mahomedan dynasty, we turn to the progress of 
events In the Deccan, in Malwa, and in Ouzerat, from the 
period when tJxoee provinces were separated from the emjfdre. 
Ou,ded), 71>e principality ot Candesb, the governor of 

^^.^T" ^^^^ '^ revdted from the throne of Ddhi, 
14U. ' though abounding in population and wealth was 
too limited and weak for mdependent action, and became snb- 
servient to its more powerful neighbours. During the period 
of more than a century and a half which elapsed between the 
dismemberment of the empire under Mahomed Toghluk, and 
tlie rise of the Mogul dynasty, the two Mahomedan kings of 
Gozeiat, and Malwa, and .the Hindoo raja of Mciwar, or 
Oodipore, wete engaged . in perpetual hosEilities with each 
other, aadtheirhiBto^ym!^y therefore be conveniently grouped 
together. Sultw Dilawor, the first independent king of 
Malwa, bequeathed the kiugd(»n in 1405, to his son. Sultan 
Hoshung, who was engaged for more than twenty-five years 
in wars with his neighbours, in wfaich he was seldom success- 
fnl. His name is perpetuated in tJie town of Hoshungabad, 
which he founded. He was attack^ and made prisoner by 
Uozoffer, tbe king of Gozerat, but was released, upon a report 
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that his subjects were about to elect another sovereign, and 
take the field. Moznfferwas succeeded in 1412 by his grand- 
son, Ahmed Shah, whose long reign of thirty years, was 
passed in constant hostilities either with Malwa or Mewar, 
His name survives io the new capital, Ahmedahad, which he 
erected on the banks of the Sabunnuttee, and adorned with 
magnificent mosques, caravanseras and palaces, in sucii pro- 
fusion, that the Mahomedan historians described it as the 
handsomest city in the world. He was a zealous Mahomedan, 
and a great destroyer of Hindoo temjJee and images. He was 
succeeded in 1443 by his son, Mahomed Shah, sumamed by 
his subjects, the " merciful," and by his enemies, the " weak." 
Sultan Hoshang, the turbulent king of Malwa, died in 1432, 
and bequeathed the kingdom to his son, who was soon after 
pat to death by his minister, Mahmood Khan Ghiljie, the 
Afghan, who mounted the throne, and proved to be the ablest 
of the kings of Malwa, during a long reign of forty-seven 
years, which extended from 1435 to 1482. Some years after 
his accession, he invaded Guzerat with an army of 100,000 
men, and pursued the feeble monarch to the promontory rf 
Iho. The Guzcrattee nobles, anxious to retrieve the national 
honour, persuaded the queen to administer poison to him, and 
then raised his son, Kootub Shah, to the throne, and resolved 
to make a vigorous effort for their independence. A pitched 
battle was accordingly fought under the walls of Ahmedabad, 
in which Mahmood was for the first and last time defeated ; 
but seeing the day lost, he put himself at the head of some 
troopers, and pushing through every obstacle, bore oS the 
regalia in triumph from the tent of the king. Notwithstand- 
ing this paxtial reverse, he seems to have had the nnobstructed 
range of northern India, as we find him the next year march- 
ing to Biana, and establishing his son governor of Ajmere. 
On his return to Malwa he proceeded first against the 
BiJiminy kingdom in the Deccan, then to Candeeh, and finally 
against the rajah of CMttore. 
Wu witti During the scenes of confusion at Delhi, which 
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ciitttora,iiiM. have been previously described, one EGndoo king- 
dom in the north recovered ita independence, and succeeded 
in maintaining it tor two centuries — the Rajpoot etatt of 
Chittore, or Mewar. In the days of sultan Hoshung the 
throne was filled by Koombhoo, one of the moat illustriooa 
princes of that ancient line, who appUed himself for fifty 
years vigorously to the consohdation of Rajpoot power, and 
fomided the city of Koomuhierc. In 1456, Kootub Shah of 
Guzerat, formed an alliance with Mahmood of Malwa, for 
the conquest and partition of Mewar, but the result of the 
war is differently related. The Mahomedan historians affirm 
that the Bajpoot prince acknowledged himself the vassal of 
Mahmood, while Hindoo writers state that he was triumphant, 
and erected a column to commemorate bis victory on the 
brow of Chittore. In 1461, Mahmood, seeing the throne of 
the Deccan filled by a child, and the country distracted by 
factions, marched against the capital, Beder, under the walls 
of which a battle was fought in which he proved victorious. 
He renewed the invasion the nest year, when the ministers, 
unable to cope with his superior force, implored the aid of 
the ting of Guzerat, who readily granted it, and obhgcd the 
invader to retire, by creatiug a diversion in his own territo- 
ries of Malwa. A treaty appears to have been subsequently 
coQcluded between him and the Eahminy cabinet, based upon 
the cession of certain districts. The career of Mahmood, the 
greatest of the Wnga of Malwa, " whose tent was his house, 
and the battle field hia resting place," was at length brought 
to a close in 1482, and the court of Mandoo exhibited a sudden 
and ludicrous change. 

His son and successor, Ghoias-ood-deen, had no 
dera'i MragUo, Booner ascondcd the throne, than he invited his 
nobles and officers to a splendid entertainment, 
and m a set speech informed them, that he had passed thirty- 
four-years in the field, fighting by the side of hie gallant 
father, and was determined to spend the remainder of his life 
in peace and enjoyment, that he intended to I'etain the royal 
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dimity, bnl to transfer the management of affdre to his flon. 
The youth ■waa accordingly proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his eeragUo, ^licfa he had filled with 15,000 of the 
most beantifnl women he could procnre. In this female coort, 
the pomp and diatinctioiis of royalty were strictly mainttuned ; 
] the roy^ body guard consisted of 600 Turki maidens dressed 
hi male attire uid armed with bows and qnivecs, and of 500 
Abyssiniui girls fntnished with firesoms. Strange as it .may ; 
appear, the king was allowed to enjoy this pogefmtry for 
eighteen years, wttboot a single attempt at rebellion. His 
son, Naor-ood-deen, auooeeded him in 1600, and his reign oi 
twelve yeiu« was noted only by its cruelty and sensuality. 
MaiiMDod Khth During the liatlesfl reign of Gheias-ood-de^i, of 
of Qtaemt, Malwo, and the dissolute reign of his son, the rivai 
"*^""- throne of Gnzerat was filled by Mahmood Sh^ 
the brotiiar of Eootub Sbah, who asceodedthe throne in 1459, 
and shed lustre on it for fifty years. Though crowned at the 
early age (d fourteen, his talents wei-e soon matured, uid it 
was while yet a youth that he muthed into Malwa, and 
created the divravion whicii has been noticed. The European 
travellers who viaited hie court, awed by the dignity of his 
persontd a{^arance, conceived the most eslravagant opim(» 
d his power. They afOrmed that a portion of his daily food 
consisted of mortal poisons, with which his system be- 
came so impregnated, that if a fiy sat on him it diO[^d 
down dead. He was the oiiginal of the jnctoro drawn by 
the Briti^ poet (rf the prince of Oambay, " whose food waa 
asp, and basilisk and toad." But even without the power aS 
digesting poisons, he was a most puissant prince. In I469i 
he attacked Gemal, a Hindoo fortress, of boundless antiquity 
«nd impregnable strength. It fell on the third assault, when 
ihe king is said to have persuaded the raja and all his court 
to embrace Mahomedwiism. Three years after, he overrun 
Ontch and defeated an army of Belochees, annexed Sinde 
ito bis dominions, and extended his bonndaiy to the Indnfl< 
Soon after, ftJUiahomedan saint complained to him that on his 
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return from Onnim in Pereia, he had been Ul-nsed and plun- 
dered by the people of Jugut, the land's end of India on 
the western coast. The king and his soldiers were equally 
inflamed by the story of the holy man's wrongs, and they 
marched with great zeal " against the infernal-minded 
brahmins," a« the Mahomedan historian, Feriehta, ce^s them. 
Jngnt was reduced, bat the pirates on the ooaat, who fled 
to the isliuid of Bete, fai the gnlf of Cambay, are said to have 
fought twenty naval battles before they were finally snbdoed. 
In 1482, Mahmood led an army against the Hindoo rnler of 
the very ancient principality of Chumpanere. The place is 
said to have been defended by 60,000 Rajpoots, of whom a 
large number fell in the siege, and the prince and his minis- 
tero were put to death, when it was fonnd that they refused 
to become Masnlmans. The confficts of the Quzerat navy' 
with the PortQgneae during this reign, wiU be narrated here- 
after. On the death of this renowned prince in 1511, he was 
succeeded by hia stm, Mozuffer the Second. 

Mahmood the Second, the last king of Malwa, 

Mihmood, Uie , , , , , 

■econd. of HM- ascended the throne m 1512, when his nobles coD- 
*^ ^*'*' spired to unseat him and to elevate hia brother, 
The confederacy was defeated through the exertions of Medni 
Roy, the Rajpoot chief of Chunderee, who was thereupon ap- 
pointed the chief minister as the reward of his services, and 
proceeded forthwith to fiU the court and the army with his 
own countrymen. The Mahomedans, considering all the offlcea 
of state as then- own property, resented this hitrusion, and 
endeavoured to infuse suspicions faite the mind of the king, 
who is said to have dismissed 40,000 Rajpoots at once from 
his service, and te have employed assassins to despatch the 
minister himself. He escaped with a few wounds, and even- 
tually succeeded in regaining his power at the Malwa court. 
Mahmood, feeling himself httle better than a prisoner in his 
own capfital, escaped to Guzerat, where he found the king, 
equally with himself, alarmed at the growing power of the 
^ndoos. The neighbouring kingdom of Chittore was go- 
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vemed at tbe time by Rana Sunga, who had raised it to tin 
Butnimt of proapcrity by bis genins and valour. His army 
coDNfited of 80,000 horee, supported by 500 war elephants. 
Seven rajas of the higheBt rank, and a hundred aud thirteen 
of inferior note attended his stirrup to the field. The rajaa 
of Jeypore and Marwar served under his banner, and he was 
the acknowledged head of all the Eajpoot tribes. The historian 
of Rajpootana enumerates eighteen pitched battles which he 
had fonght with Malwa and Guzerat. Those two sovereigns 
dreaded lest Medni Roy should obtain posaeesion of the re- 
sources of Malwa, and unite with the Rana in establishing 
Hindoo sovereignty throughout central India. To meet this 
danger, they marched against Mandoo, the capital of Malwa, 
which was then held by the son of Medni Roy, and which did 
not surrender until 19,000 Bajpoots had fallen in ite defence. 
Mahmood was restored to his kingdom, and in 1519 measured 
his strength with Rana Sunga. In the battle which ensued, 
the Malwa king was totally defeated and captured. The 
generous Rajpoot prince personally attended to his wounds, 
and, when they were healed, liberated him without a ransom. 
Hostilities, however, continned between the king of Gnzerat 
and the Rana, which, after a succeesion of successes and 
defeats, terminated in a solid peace. 

E.-iaiicHoin)( On the death of Mozufferof Guzerat in 1526, 
'^"- the throne was successlveiy occupied by two 

piinceS) who speedily diBappcarcd, when the wUd and way- 
ward Bahadoor Shah ascended it. A brother of his fied ia 
Malwa, and, in an evil hour, the king Malimood granted him 
an aciylom, which so incensed Bahadoor, tliat he immediately 
eqnipped a largo army for the invamon of the countiy. 
While this storm was gathering on one side, the ill-starred 
king provoked the wrath of Rana Sunga, who lost no time in 
forming an alliance with Bahadoor Shah, and their united 
forces poured down like a torrent upon Malwa. Mahmood in 
some measure retrieved his reputation by his noble conduct 
in the last scene of his life. Though his army was reduced 
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to 3,000, he still contiinied to defend Mb capital with great 
courage, bat he was at length obliged to capitulate : and on 
tiie 26th of May, a month after Baber had eetablished the 
Mogul dynasty on the throne of Delhi, .the standard of 
Gazerat was planted on the battlements of Mandoo, and the 
kisgdom of Malwa, then in ita hundred and twenty-fifth 
year, was absorbed in the dominions of its rival. Mahmood 
and his seven sons were sent prisoners to Chuinpanere, but 
were put to death on the road, in conseqnence of aa attack 
by the Bheela. 

n«B«iiiiiiiiv ^* ^^ ''®^° stated that the oppressions of Ma- 
Jnmtj. homed Toghluk produced a revolt in the Deccan, 
~^'"' which issued in the establishment of an indepen- 
dent kingdom. Ismael, the Afghan, who had been raised to 
ttie throne, volnntarily ceded it soon after to the general 
EoBsim G-ungu, who had been the chief inatniment in acbeiv- 
ing the revolution. Se was likewise an Afghan, bat of 
Inunble extraction, who leased a plot of ground from a Hindoo 
Mtrobger in the city of Delhi, and resigned to him of his 
own accord some valuable treasure which he had discovered 
in it The astrologer was so highly pleased with his honesty 
IB to recouunend him to the notice of the emperor, under 
whose favour he rose to great distinction. Out of grstitnde 
to the astrologer Gungu, his early patron, he had assumed 
his name, and on his elevation to the throne of the Beccan in 
1317, took the additional title of Bahminy, by which the 
dynasty is generally known in history. The kingdom com- 
[«iBed all the territories held by the emperor of Delhi south 
of tie Nerbudda, with the exception of the provinces of the 
two Hindoo kingdoms of Telingana and Beejuynugur, the 
eBtablishment of which drcumacribed the Bahminy dominions, 
and led to iucessant war. Hussun died in 1358, aftor a pros- 
perous reign of eleven years, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahomed, who commenced his reign by attacking the kinjf 
of Telingfuia, and obliging him to sue for peace, which wa« 
granted on the cession of the hill of Golconda, and &a ata- 
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reiser of b throne of immenae vftlne, which was Babseqtieiitly 
eDiiobed with ftdditional jewels till it was estamated to be 
worth four crores of rupees. Soon titer Mahomed, in a 
drunkeB revel, granted an order on Uie treasury of Beejuy- 
aogai, and the raja immediately sent an army acntm the 
Kistna to revenge iba insolt, when the town of Moodgul was 
captured and its inhabitants put to the sword. Mahomed, 
on bearing of the slaughter, swore "that food and sleep 
should be nnlawf nl to him till he had propitiated the martyrs 
of Moodgul by tbe slaughter of a hundred tbonsand infidels." 
He crossed the Toombudra and pursued the raja for three 
months from district to district, putting to death eveiy 
Hindoo who fell into Hb hands. A pitched battle was at 
length fought, in which the Babminy monarch was victorioo*, 
when having, as be hoped, completed his vow of revenge, he 
granted hia opponent honourable terms, and, on his return to 
his own capital, devoted his time to the improvement of h!fl 
dominions. He died m 1875, after a reign of leventeffli 
years, and was succeeded by his son Mujahid Sbah, who pot- 
sessed the most majestic beauty of all the princes of his line, 
and was exceeded 1^ none in valour and fortitude. He began 
his reign by demanding from the raja of Beejnynngnr, 
Baichfffe, Moodgul, and other places lying in the doaab of the 
Kietna and the Toombudra, the object of perpetual strife 
between the rival Hindoo and Mahomedan powers. The 
demand was refused, and a war commenced, during which 
Mujahid chased the raja for six months throng the whole 
extent of the Camatic, and at length accepted his submission. 
The merit of the young king in this campaign was rendered 
the more conspicuous by the disparity of Ms resources as 
compared with those of the Hindoo raja, whose territories 
stretched from sea to sea, and who reckoned the mlers of 
Malabar and Ceylon among his tributaries. Mujahid was 
assaesinated by hia own uncle, after a brief reign of foar 
years. 
Fonue ud Foroze, the son of the assassin, mounted the 
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AhmadShih, tbnme in 1397, and his reign and tiiat of his 
U91— Mu. broflier, whicli occuiHed tiurtf- seven jeais, are 
considered Hi» most palmy days of the dynasty. Feroze 
reigned twenty-Sre years, and made twenty-four campugns. 
He carried fire and sword through the whole extent of the 
Camatic, and cmstrnBed the raja of BeejayQUgnr to submit 
to mt annnal tribnte of a cnxe of mpees, asd to give him his 
daaghter in mairiage. He was a gi^kt patron of leammg, 
and ereotod an ofaservatwy. He established a mercantile 
navy, and inetroctod his commandera to bring the most 
learned men aud the most handsonte women from the ports 
ttey viedfed. His seraglio is said to have contained beautiea 
frCHB fifteen diffeiest nations ; and the historians affirm that 
be was able to converse with each one iu her own tongue. 
"Bg likewise made a point of copying sixteen pages of the 
Koran every f onrth day. The close of his reign was gloomy. 
He wantonly engaged in hostilities with the raja of fieejoy- 
nngnr, and was totally defeated. Tbe trinmpfaant Hindoos 
appeared anxious to bring op the arrears of vengeance due to 
their relentless enemies. In the various towns which they 
captured they razed tbe mosqnes to the ground, and erected 
platfortDS of the beads of the slain. The end of Feroze 
was hastened by these reverses, twd be was succeeded by 
Itifl brother Ahmed Shah, denominated Wully, or the saint, for 
the supposed efficacy of lus prayers in jsocnring rain in a 
season of drought. Anxious to recover the prestige of the 
Mahomedan power he proceeded immediatehr to tbe invasion 
of the Hindoo kingdom. He crossed the Toombudra in great 
force, defeated the raja, and pmsued the Hindoos in every 
direction with unrelenting ferodty, baiting only to celebrate a 
feast whenever tbe number of the slain was computed to have 
reached 20,000. He obliged the raja to pay up all arrears of 
tribute, and then turned his arms against Tehngana, captured 
and despoiled the capital, and, according to the usual 
Mahomedan practice, pulled down the temples, and erected 
mosques with the materials. He then marched to tbe mitb. 
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^herG he was captivated with the sitnation oE Beder to each 
a degree that he caused a new city to be built on the wte, 
which he caJIed after his own name, Ahmedabad Beder, and 
adorned it with magnificent buildings. He was likewise 
engaged in two wars with Malwa, aad a thiid was averted 
only by the cession of Berar. His generals were also sent to 
seize the Concan, or strip of land lying between the ghauts 
and the sea, from Malum, or Bombay, to Goa. But this expe- 
dition brought him in contact with the fonnidable naval power 
of Guzerat, and he was constrained to relinquish it. His wild 
career terminated in 1435. 

AMa-ood-dMi. He was succeeded by h^ son Alla-ood-deen, 
14M. ^1^0 immediately went to war with Beejuynugnr, 

and was successful. He then proceeded to invade Gandeeh, 
took the capital, Boorhanpore, and levelled the royal palaces 
with the ground. The Hindoo rajas of Beejuynugnr had 
seldom been able to cope with their Mahoinedan neighbour j 
but, though their dominiona were superior in extent, popula- 
tion and wealth, had been constantly snbjected to the payment 
of tribute. It was about this time that the raja, Deva Eoy, 
is said to have assembled his nobles to investigate the cause 
of this disgrace. Some ascribed it to the decree of the gods; 
others to fate, which is stronger than the gods; while a third 
paiiy traced it to the superior cavalry and archery of the 
Mahomedans. The raja, therefore, enlisted 2,000 Mahomedan 
archers in his service, and, in conjunction with 60,000 of his 
own bowmen, took the field against Alla-ood-dcen, and fought 
two battles, but with doubtful success. Two Mahomedan 
ofBcers of rank, however, fell into his hands, and the Bafaminy 
monarch swore that if they were not instantly given up he 
would sacrifice 100,000 infidels for each. Deva Koy had not 
forgotten the result of a similar vow on a former occasion, 
and" sued for peace, paying up all the tribute that had become 
due. Alla-ood-deen died in 1457, and was succeeded by hia 
son — a monster of cruelty — who was assassinated by his own 
serKants as he lay on his couch helpless from intoxication. 
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We pass on to the last eubstantivfl king of the Deccaa, 
Mahomed Shah, who was placed on the tbions at the a^ 
(rf nine, in 1463. 

lutiomedsiutti, Paring his minority the administration was 
1461-1186. conducted by the queen mother and two miniBters, 
one of whom, the preceptor of the prince, was assassinated 
by her orders, because be was supposed to hare acquired too 
g;rcat an influence over his pu|^. The other, Mahmood 
Gawan, was the greatest general and statesman of the age, 
and one of the most distinguished characters in the Mahomedaa 
lustoiy of India. He marched into the Concan, where two 
former expeditions had fiuled, and not only reduced the pro* 
Tince and the ghauts above it to subjection, but wrested the 
island of Goa from the raja of Beejuynugur, who had usurped 
it. He then turned his attention to the eastern coast, rein- 
stated the Bay of Orissa, who had been expelled and sought 
protection, and added Condapilly and Eajahmundry to th« 
Bahminy territories. But the Bay eubsequently took ad- 
vantage of a famine which was desolating the country to 
make an attempt to regtun the districts he had lost. MalHnood 
Gawan marched down upon him with prompitude, and speedily 
extinguished all opposition, and annexed Masulipatam to tlie 
kingdom. The king, who had accompanied the expedilJon, 
having heard of the renowned temple of Candii, or Con- 
jeveram, near Madras, the walls and roof of which were 
reported to be covered with plates of gold, rushed through the 
intervening country, at the head of 6,000 chosen horse, with 
such rapidity as to astound the various chiefs, took |K>Bses8ioa 
of the temple, and despoiled it of its wealUi before they could 
come to its rescue. 

^^^ . Under the powerful genius of Mahmood the 

uahnuDi Bahminy kingdom reached its greatest limits. 
^"°' It stretched from the Concan to Masulipatam, 

and from the Nerbndda to the Eistna. The minister now 
resolved to turn his attention to the improvement of the ad- 
ministration. He divided Uie kingdom into eight provinces, 
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and cnrb^ed the power of the govemors, thus diminlBhing the 
chance of their revolt. He introduced vigorona reforms into 
every branch of the government to the great disgnet of all 
whose private interests were affected by them.' They deter- 
mined, therefore, on his destruction ; and having ingratiated 
themselves with the Abyssinian who had charge of his seal, 
indnced him, when half drnnk, to ^x it to a blank sheet of 
paper, which they filled np with a treasonable letter to the 
Bay of Orissa, indtang him to revolt, and offering him aa- 
fitfitance. The paper was artfully produced before the king, 
aa if it had been found by accident ; and Hnssun Bheiiy, a 
converted Hindoo, the mOTtai enemy of Mahmood, who had 
been his benefactor, endeavoured to inflame his mind against 
the minister. Ke was ordered into the royal pr^ence and 
upbraided with his treason. He exclaimed, " This is a great 
forgery ; the seal is mine, bnt of the letter itself I am totally 
ignorant." The ting, inflamed with wine and paesioD, ordered 
one of his Abyssinian slaves to cut him down. Gawan cfJmly 
rephed that the fate of an old man could be of little con- 
sequence, bnt that his death would seal the doom of the king- 
dom. The king turned into his sera^o; the slave approached 
the minister, then in his seventy-eighth year, and he knelt 
down, with his face towards Mecca, and received the fatal 
blow. He died in graoeful poverty. Though he had served 
five monarchs, bis cabinet was fonnd to contain only 10,000 
rupees. The proceeds of the jaygeer allotted for the support 
of his ofBce, he had, in part, distributed among his ofGcers, 
and, in part, disbursed among the poor in his master's name. 
The money which he had brought with him into the country 
had been employed in commerce, the profits of which, after 
providing for his Mtchen on the moderate scale of two rupees 
a dajr, were assigned to the poor in his own name. The king 
died within a twelve month of his minister, a prey to remarse^ 
exclaimmg, in the paroxysms of his agony, that Mahjuood 
Gawan was tearing him to pieces. 

It is unnecessaiy farther to pnrsne the histmy 
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bk BdhmiaT '^ ^^ Bahminy dynasty j the sun of ita proa- 
Bi«dom, .pemty set with the stroke which deprived the 
great mioiBter of life. Mahmood Shah, the son of 
the late king, aeoended the throne in 1482, and lived on, 
though he can Bcaroely be eaid to have reigned, for thirty- 
seven years ; the kingdom crumbled awi^, as governor after 
goveroar revolted, and it- vraa At length resolved mto five 
independent states. 

nesn ung- l- Bosof Adil Shah, the adopted son of Mab> 
*™^ ntood Qawan, a Turk, who claimed deecent from 

the eoaqorarars of Gonstantuiople, established the Adil Sh&hy 
dyna^ at Seejapore. 2. HusBim Bheiry, who had insti- 
gated &e mardex of Mahmood, and was snbeeqnently e^ 
eoated by 4H^er of hia master, was a brt^miin of Beejaporo, 
vho was taken poBtmer wad sold to the Bahminy king, wito 
cirBBmcsised him And raised him to distinction. His son, 
Ahmed Mizam, on hearing of his fatter's fate, raised the 
standard of revolt at Ahmedoagnr, and established the 
tTizam Shahy dynasty. S. Imad-ool-moolk, on the general 
die8oluti<m of the monarchy, made himself independ^t in tbs 
province of BeiBT, of which he was governor, and gave rise 
to the Imad Shafay line of princes. 4. Eoolee Kootab was ft 
Turkoman of Hamadan in Persia, who came to India IB 
se&rch of employment, and rose to the post of goveriKv of 
GoloMida, where, oa the decomposition of the Bahminy 
kingdom, he establi^ed an independent djmaety, which is 
known in history as the Kootab Shahy. 6. Ahmed Bereed 
was appointed nunister on the execation of Mahmood Oawan, 
and gradually sabwlitated his own influence for that of the 
king at the capital and in the adjacent districts, and at 
length estaUished the Bereed Shahy dynasty at Beder. This 
division of so^reign power among five independent states 
who were incessantly at w^ with each <ithKtt wae the 
greatest calamity which could have befalkn the country, 
and ndijected tjie wretched provinces lor a oentuiy and a 
half to mezcileBe rapme. 

dS 
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singfUuFor- While the Bahminj kingdom was thus cromb- 

togoeM power. j;jjg ^^ pieces, another race of adventurers ap- 
peared on the western coast of India, and gave a new direo- 
tjcm to its politics and commerce. A Fortugnese expedition 
landed in the harbour of Calicut, and paved the way for the 
eventual transfer of power from the MabomedaiiB to the 
Christians. For some time prcvions to this memorable event, 
the general progreaa of improvement in Europe and the in- 
crease of nautical pWll and boldness, had inspired its mari- 
i,ime natiouB with a strong desire to discover the way to 
India by sea, and to participate in its rich commerce, which 
was then monopolised by the Venetians. The Poitugnese 
were at this time the foremost and most enterprising among 
the navigators of Europe; and John, king of Fortug^, 
anxious to make the circuit of the continent of Africa, had 
sent his admiral, Bartholomew Dias, on this perilous under- 
taking. It was he who first doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
which he named the Cape of Storms in reference to the tem- 
peetijons weather which he encountered. But the king was 
80 highly elated with the success of the expedition and the 
prospects which it opened to him, that he changed the name 
to that which it has ever since borne. Soon after, Cliristo- 
pher Colmnbus, hoping to reach India by swling westward, 
obtained the patronage of the king of Spain, and, launching 
boldly into the ocean, which had never been traversed before, 
made the discovery of America. His successful return from 
this voyage of unexampled peril filled all Europe with as- 
tonishment. 

The king of Portugal was deeply chagrined to 
find that the neglect with which he had treated 
the advances of Columbus, had deprived Inm of 
the opportunity of adding another continent to his dominions ; 
but be resolved to seek compensation for this loss in an 
attempt to reach India, by doubling the Cape, and stretching 
to the eastward. An expedition was accordingly fitted out 
for this purpose, consisting of three vessck, the commaudttf 
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which was entrusted to Yaeco de Oama. The wliole popnlo* 
tion of Lisbon poured out to witness his departure on the 8th 
of July, 1497, and the sailors went through various religious 
ceremonies, as men who never expected to return. Vasco 
was four months reaching the Cape, which, however, he 
doubled with a fair and gentle breeze. He anchored at 
Melinda, on the African coast, where he was supplied with a 
pilot to conduct his vessels to India, On the 22nd of May, 
li98, lie cast anchor on the Malabar coast, off Calicut, which 
presented to his delighted eyes the appearance of a noble 
town with a fertile plain rising up in the back ground, bounded 
hj a distant range of lofty mountains. Calicut, then a place 
rf extensive trafBc, belonged to an independent Hindoo raja, 
called the Zamorin, and lay considerably to the south of tile 
iimit to which the Mahomedan conquests had extended. The 
harbours on the coast immediately to the north of it, be- 
knged to the Hindoo raja of Beejujnugur ; those higher up 
to the Babminy kingdom, while those in the extreme north 
were within the limits of Guzerat. The Zamorin was greatly 
itnick with the appearance of strangers from a remote and 
unknown region, differing so entirely in aspect, manners, and 
ama from the foreigners who frequented the port. He re- 
ceived them at first with cordiality, and manifested every 
disposition to promote their views. But the Moors, as they 
were called, or the Musulmans from Egypt and Arabia who 
had engrossed the maritime traffic of that coast, and enjoyed 
no small influence in it^ ports, viewed the arrival of the in- 
terbpers with great jealousy, and determined to defeat their 
object. They bribed the minister ot the raja to insinuate to 
him that the strangers were not the men they representei^ 
themselves to be, but jHratee, who had plundered the coast ck 
Africa, and were now come to India on the same errand. 
thg Zamorin, swayed by these accusations, authorized the 
Moors to adopt violent measures agajnst them, and two of 
Vasco's prindpal officers, who were on shore, were treacho- 
Toosly arrested. Ho unmediatcly retaliated by seizing six of 
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the reapect&ble natives who hEqqtened to be on boacd hia- 
vesBcl, and lefoBed to release them tiU his own ofSoers were 
snriendered. The raja maoifeBted some hesitation to comply 
with tim reasonable demand, and Vasco weighed anchor ia 
hsete and began to sail oot of the harbour with the hostages. 
Presently, several boats were seen to poll off 6Y)m the shore, 
one of whioh contained' his officers whom the Zamorin now 
hastened to release. Vasoo sent back Bome of the natives he 
bad dettdned, but resolved to t^ce several of them with him 
to Lisbon, to give them an opportunity of viewing tite dty 
and reporting its grandeur on their return. Having now 
completed his cargoes, he set sail for Europe, and, on the 
£9th of August, 1499, re-entered the Tagus, in regal pomp, 
after an absenoe of twenty-six months. Men of all rankS' 
crowded to welcome him, and to admire the vessels ^^ob' 
had performed so marvellous a voyage ; the king showered 
honours on him, and the nations of, £nrope were enraptured 
with the disooveiy of a new and easier patb to the land of 
fabulous wealth. 

EHonii Tonn ■*■ Beoond e^qwditioQ wwr fitted out in the same ■ 
imdeTCaM4 year, oonnsting of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, 
the oonunand of which was given to CabraU Se 
was aocompanied by eight friani, who were seat to preach 
Chiistianity to the natives, and he was directed to carry fire 
and sword into every province that refused to listen to them. 
In the course of the voyage be discovered Bnudl, on the- coast 
of South America, and took possession of it in the name of 
his sovereign, in the year 1500. In doubling the Gape he 
encountered terrific gales, and lost four of his ships, in one 
of which was the celebrated admiral Dias, who thus fonnd a 
grave in the seas which ho had been the firat to eijJore. 
Cabral, on reaching CaUcut, restored the natives who had 
been taken to Portngal, where they had been treated 
with distinguished kindness. He was received with much 
courtesy by the Zamorin, to whom he presented gifts of rare 
beauty and vahie. But the Moorish meichaiitfi, annoyed «^ 
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the letain of the BtrangeTs whom the; hoped to have final^ 
driveD from the shores of India, effectually prevented ih&a 
from obtaining cargoeB. Cabral presented a remonstrance to 
the Zamorin, and received authority, as he suppoaed, to se- 
qnestei vessels carrying the Mahomedan flag. A Moorish 
ship with a rich cargo was aooordln^y seized ; the merchanta 
basteiied to the laja with their complaints, and obt^ed 
permission to expel the intruders. The factory which the 
Portogaese had erected was forthwiUi attacked, and all the 
fiweigners in it were put to death. Cabral immediately 
seized and burnt ten Mooriah craft, after having transferred 
their cargoes to Ms own ships. He then laid his vessels 
abreast of the town, and having set it on fire with his 
artillery, set sail for the neighbouring town of Cochin, where 
he formed a treaty with the raja, and returned to Lisbon in 
July, 1501. 

Baaaamr^a The report of these transactione iidamed the 
giv««i,iN)2. desire wliieh the king of Portugal had been 
dierishing to establish an empue m the east. He assumed the 
title of Lord of the Navigation, Conquest, and Gonunerce of 
Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia and India, and fitted out a more 
formidable expedition than any that had as yet left the shores 
of Portugal. Tasco de Oama, who was placed tii command 
of it, reached the ooast of India without any accident, and 
anchoring off Calicut, demanded satisfaction for the insult 
offered te Cabral, which was at once refused, and Yasco is 
stud to have put to death fifty of the natives who had repaired 
to his vessels. At the aams time he poured a destructive fire 
into the town of Calicut, and than weighing anchor pro- 
ceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, which now became tlie 
mart of the PortugueBe trade. Three expeditions of minor 
importance were successively sent out, and cargoes obtained 
partly by barter, and partly by terror. The Portuguese were 
lulled inte security by the success which attended them, and 
Pacheco was left with a handful of men to protect their settle- 
ment at Cochin. Tlie Zamorin was thus encoura^d to make 
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an attempt to expel them, and at the same time to punish the 
raja of Cochin for having fostered them. The troops of 
Cahcut exceeded those of Pacheco as fifty to one, but his 
admirable strategy, and the valour of hia soldiers, repulsed 
every assault ; and he was the first to exhibit that docieivo 
superiority of European over Asiatic troops, which three cen- 
turies and a half have now abundantly conSrmed. 

In the year 1505, the king of Portugal sent out 
wnt the Msiio- Francis Almeyda, with the title of viceroy of 
oeton., 1609, j^^ though as yet he did not possess a foot of 
land in it. The early success of the Portuguese in India is 
to he attributed to the singular genius and audacity of the 
men who conducted their expeditions, and Almeyda was infe- 
rior to none of them. Soon after his arrival, the Hindoo raja 
of Beejuynugur, who could not fail to perceive that tiie 
power of the strangers would become paramount on tlie 
western coast, sent an envoy with rich presents for the king 
of Portugal, to whom he proposed & treaty of alliance, and 
offei'cd his own daughter in marriage. But the bright pros- 
pecta thus opened to the Portuguese were soon overclouded. 
Before the discovery of the passage to India round the Cape, 
the whole ti^e of the east, conveyed overiand, had been 
monopolised by the Venetians, and the " Queen of the Adri- 
atic," as Venice was called, became the envy of Europe. 
The Venetians had reason now to apprehend that this mag- 
nificent trafSc would be diverted into a new channel, and pass 
altogether out of their hands. They possessed great infiaence 
in Egypt, which was one of their most important marts, and 
they urged the Sultan to fit out a fleet in the Ked Sea, to 
sweep their rivtds from the Indian Ocean, and assisted him 
with timber from their own forests in Dalmatia. A powerful 
fleet was speedily equipped and sent to India, under the com- 
mand of Meer Hoohum, the Egyptian admiral. The ting of 
Gnzeratj who was equally alarmed at the progress of the 
PortugUMe, ordered his admiral to co-operate with the Egyp- 
tians. Lorenzo, the sou of Ahneyda, was cruising in the 
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north with a drriBion of the Portuguese fleet, when the com- 
bined BquadroDs bore down upon him. The PortugTicso 
fought with the gallantry of European sailors, but the supe- 
riority of tho enemy in the number of their ships, and the 
calibre of their guns, gave them the victory. Tho gallant 
Lorenzo, whose vessel was entangled in some fishmg stakes, 
and thus exposed singly to the fire poured in upon hira from 
all sides, fell covered with wounds, after performing prodigies 
of Tolour, which filled even the Mahomedans with admiration. 
To avenge the death of his son, Almeyda reduced the flourish- 
ing port of Dabul to ashes, and then proceeded in search of 
the enemy, whom he found anchored in the harbour of Din, 
The conflict was long and doubtful, for the Egyptian and 
Guzerattee admirals were men of great nautical experience 
and valour, but all their larger vessels were at length either 
bamt or captured, and the smaller craft escaped up the river. 
Peace was subsequently concluded between the belligerents, 
and all the European prisoners were restored. 
Aiboqaeiqne, Almeyda soon after resigned his post to Albu- 
isOT— 1H6. querque, the greatest of all tho Portuguese com- 
manders. It was his ambition to found an empire in the east, 
and he succeeded in this bold enterprise. Abandoning the 
Bystem of predatory excursions along the coast which had 
satisfied his predecessors, he resolved to cstabUsh and fortify 
a port which should serve as the centre of his operations. He 
fixed on the island of Goa, lying on the Malabar Coast, about 
twenty-three miles in circumference, of which he took 
possession, and though at one time driven from it by the 
native prince, recaptured it, and erected fortifications which 
effectually baffled all the efforts of the country powers. 
From that time Goa became the seat of the Portuguese power 
in the east, and Albuquerque sent and received embassies 
with all the magnificence of an eastern monarch. Having 
placed the government of his new settlement on the wisest 
foundation, he turned his attention to more distant regions and 
enterprises. He proceeded eastward, to the port of Ma- 
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Ucca, then tlie great emporium oE trade In the eaetem 
aidiipelago, with an armament of 800 Portuguese soldiers 
and 600 natives vhom he had ^disted and trained. The 
nativfl prince is said to have assembled an army of 30,000 
men to resist him, bat the valour and discipline of his little 
force soon placed the city in his hands. The possession of 
this important position was immediately secured by the erec- 
tion of a strong fort, aad a new field of commerdtd eutenHiza 
to Siam, Java, and Somatra, was thus <q)ened to his cotmtry- 
men. His efforta were next directed td the west, and he 
eqnipfied a powerful squadron for the conquest of Ormuz, in 
the Persian Goiph. The imposing force which aooompanied 
him effectually deterred the native prince from reustance, 
and Albuquerque was pemutted to take poseessicai of the 
island, and to raise a fortification in it. Ormuz rose rapidly 
in importance, the town was Med with 40,000 inhabitants, 
and became one of the most flourishing settlements in those 
seas. Thus had the genius of Albuquerque, in the short 
space of nine years, built up the Portuguese power in the 
east, and ^ven them the command of the sea, and the 
control of the traffic throughout the eastern archipelago, 
which they continued to enjoy for a hundred years without a 
rival. Though he never obtained poaseasion of a single [«>- 
Tincfl on the continent of India, his authority was supremo 
over 12,000 miles of coast, and it was sustained by an irre- 
Hstible fleet and thirty factoriee, of which many were 
fortifled. He was at" length abruptly superseded in his com- 
mand by the orders of his own sovereign, who did not con- 
descend to soften the disgrace by any mark of distinction, or 
even by the courtesy of a letter. The ingratitude of which 
he was the victim, broke hk heart ) he expired on the barque 
wliich was conveying him to Goa, and was interred in the 
settlement wliich he had created, tunidst the lamentations and 
tears of natives and Smvpeans, by whom he was equiJiy 
beloved. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

«OC:UT, BTV1ST7. BABKB TO AKBAB. 1526 — 160G' 

TtaaHoffni Ijf the n>onth of April, 1526) Sultan Baber eap> 

tared Delhi, and eetablished the Mogol dynasty, 
which conthmed to flourish for a husdred and eighty years, 
under a snccesnon, nnpcecedented in India, of six monarchs, 
distingaidied by their prowess in the field, and, with ons 
exception, by flieir ability in the cabinet. 
Buiw'xaiiT Baber, the sixth in descent from Timor, was 
'•™'- the son of Sheikh Mirza, to whom the fertile 

province of Fergana, on the npper conree of the Jizartee, 
had been plotted in the distribntion of the family possessions. 
His BM>U)eE was a descendant of Jenghis Khan, and it has 
been noted by historians as a remarkable fact, that the 
empire fomded by Baber should be known in history only 
as the Mogul empire, while he himaelf eseorated the name 
of MoguL Baber appears to have inherited that spirit of 
enterprise which dietingnished both hia renowned anoestors, 
and at the early ago of fifteen, when he succeeded to the 
throne, conunenced that adventnrous career, which be pnrene4 
tridwat intetroption for thirty-five years. His first oampaigQ 
was against the city of Samarcand, the metropolis of Tnuuu 
osiana, which he c^tnred with litt^ difBoulty, bnt be had 
not held it a hnndred days before he was recalled to the 
defence of his paternal kingdom. He Bubsequently made 
three Buccessful efforts to obtain poaseBBion of that city, 
which he coveted as the capital of Timur, and was thrice 
expelled from it. 

vber MirM BabcT was engaged for eight years in a series 
Afj^MoWu, of the most perilous enterprises, and experienced 
' vidssitndes of fortune, which would have crushed 

an ordinuy mind, bnt the^ only B^red to ^ve fresh ^goiv 
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to his buoyant spirit. Seeing no hope ot extending his con- 
quests beyond the Oius, he seized the city of Oabul in the 
year 1504, and succeeded in maintainiug posseBsion of it for 
twenty years. During this period ho was inceesaDtly em- 
ployed in defending or enlarging his dominions, and never 
enjoyed a year of repose. Hia greatest peril arose from the 
progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocioua Tartars, now 
ewarming &om their native hive, and seeking new settlements 
in the south. Their leader Shaibek had swept the posterity 
of Timor from Transoxiana and Khorasan, and in hia progress 
towards the Indus had captured Gandahar and threatened 
CabuL Had be been able to march at once on that capital, 
he would probably have extinguished for ever the hopes of 
Baber, but he was recalled from these conquests by the 
hostility of Ismaol Shab, the powerful chief of the tribe which 
had recently seized the throne of Persia, and established 
th^ dynasty of the Sophis. The Uzbek chief was routed 
and slain, and Baber seized the opportunity of again occu- 
pying Samarcand, from which he was agcdn expelled in the 
course of a few months. 

Babei'iflTeei. To Compensate for this disappointment, he 
toaiMsi^ turned his attention to India, where the imbed- 
1620. lity of the emperor of Delhi presented a tempta- 

tion too strong to be resisted by a descendant of Timur. 
His iu'st irruption was in the year 1619, and it was followed 
by two others, in five years, though with partial success. 
In 1524 he resumed this ambitious project, ■ and overran the 
Punjab, where he was joined by Alla-ood-dcen, the brother 
of the emperor, with Dowlut Khan, and other officers, who 
had been aUenated from him by bis constant oppressions. But 
Baber, after having advanced as far as Sirhind, was obliged 
to return across the Indos, to repel an invasion from the 
north, and Dowlut Eban, on his departure, deserted his 
standard and took possession of the Punjab. Alla-ood-deen, 
who had been left in charge of the province, fled to Cabul, «nd 
w^ immediately sent bat± to India by Baber, with a well- 
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appointed army j but was signally defeated by the emperor, 
onder the walls of Delhi. Baber now advanced oa his fifth 
and last expedition with an army not exceeding 12,000 men, 
but they were all experienced veterans. The emperor, 
[bralum Lodi, adi'anced to meet him with an army generally 
estimated at 100,000, and a thousand elephants. The destiny 
of India was decided on the field of Panlpat. The engage- 
ment lasted from sunrise to sunset, and resulted in the total 
defeat of the imperial army, and the death of the emperor, and 
15,000 of his troops. Delhi opened her gates to the victor in 
May, 1526, and Baber vaulted into the vacant throne, and, as 
a token of his success, sent gifts from the treasury to the moat 
celebrated Mahomedan shrines in Asia. 
Slats of indii ^"* TfeM had long ceased to be die capital and 
sDBabei'iae- the mistresB of India. The great Mahomedan 
*™'"'^ empire had been broken up more than a ceutuiy 

and a half before, by the extravagances of Mahomed Toghink, 
and at the period of Saber's accession the various provinces 
were in the possession of independent rulers. In the southem 
extremity of Hindostan, the great Hindoo monarch of Bee- 
juynugur claimed the allegiance of the various native chiefs 
who had never submitted to the Mahomedaii yoke. Farther 
to the north lay the territories of the five kings of Beejapore, 
Ahmednugur, Golconda, Beder, and Berar, who were esta- 
bUshed on the dissolution of the Bahminy kingdom. The 
province of Gujerat was governed by a wild youth, who was 
ambitious of trying conclusions with the Mogul in the field. 
Rana Sunga, the most powerful prince of his race, was para- 
mount in Bajpootana. The opulent kingdom of Bengal, 
including Behar, was ruled by an Afghan family, and the 
" sacred soil," as it was called, of Orissa, was in the possession 
of its ancient Hindoo dynasty. Still nearer Delhi, an inde- 
pendent prince held his court at Jounpore, and supported it 
from the revenues of Oude. The victoiy of Baber, therefore, 
only gave him the command of the districts to the north-west 
of Delhi, and a narrow tract of land, stretching along the 
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Jsama to Agra. &e had India yet to coaqoer, bat hie geob- 
Tab ebrunk from the task, and entreated him to return to tiie 
cooler and more genial dimate c^ Afghanistan, where they 
might enjoy the booty they had acquired at Delhi and Ag^a. 
Bnt Baber had CTossed the Indoe, not simply to plunder pro- 
vincee, hot to fonnd an «npire, and he aonoonced bis nndt«-- 
aUe resolsticio to ctmtinnc in India, and pursue his careeri 
at the same time, however, he granted permiesion to tJl those 
to retnm ^o prefeired ease to glory. His ardom- enbdaed 
thdr rdactanoe, and only one of his genenda availed himself 
of this privilege, and he and his soldiers vene dianieBed with 
honomr, and laden with wealth, in the hope of indndng otlieri 
to resort to Baher's standard. In ttie oonrse of foir mfmths 
after 4iie batde of Fan^t, aU the coantry held by Ibrahim 
Lodi had been secured, and the revolted kingdom of Joanpore 
broDght «nder snbjection. 

Dsfeat of fiaiui ^* * more formidable enemy now ^peai^ m 
Kmsa, iftZ7. the field. Eana Snnga, the Rajpoot prince (^ 
Chittore, and at this time the most powerful of all the eove* 
T^gns north of the Nerbudda, elated by a recent tiimnph 
over the king of Mtdwa, espoused the cause of the detliroiLed 
dynasty of Dellii. AH the princes of Rajpoot«uia ranged 
themselves under bie banner, and he adviuiced with 100,000 
men to drive Baber back across the Indus. The first ctmfiict 
took place at Fnttehpore Sikri, where the advanced guard erf 
the Moguls was totally routed by the Bajpoots. Many of 
Saber's troops on this deserted tbeir colours, SOTue even went 
over to the enemy, and aU were dispirited. Aoeofltomed aa 
he bad been to dangers for thirty yefuv, tiiis extraordinary 
peril staggered him, but he never despf^red. He states in 
hifl memoirs that in this emergency he repented of his sins, 
Mid determined to reform his life ; that be foreswore the use 
sf wine, and broke up his gold and silver cnpe, and distiftated 
their vdue among the poor. He resolved to ^ow hie beard 
to grow like a true Mosulman, and promised, if God gave 
bun the "victory, to remit the stamp tax to the fdthfuL 
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Aniouted l^ liis example, his generals tcxA an oath on the 
Eorao to cfMiquer or to die. In this fever of enthnsiasm 
Baber led them agfunst the enemy, and by the Md of his 
efScaent artillery obtained a ragnat victoiy, which completely 
broke the power of Cbittote. He celebrated hie soccess by 
constnicting a i^ramid of the beads of the slain, and assunmig 
the tide of Ghazee, or diampion ai the f aitli. 
CopqnMitf The next year fiaber attat^d Chnnderee, held ' 

^^i^^ hy Hedni Boy, whose history, in cwmectionwith 
ttbn,itsa. the kingdoms (rf Guserot uid Malwa has been 
already related. Finding bis position imtsnaUe, he and his 
Bajpoots devotfid l^em&elves to death with Uie usual cere- 
monies, and roehed with fieszy on the Mogul swords. Those 
who sarvived the onset put themfielvee to death. In the 
fdlowing year, Baber extended his authority over Onde and 
•ontii Bebar. Bnt his constitution, which had been gradually 
impaired by long indulgence, was worn out by these severe 
exertions in an uncongenial climate. So active had been his 
life, that for thirty-eight years he had never kept the feast 
^^ of the Bamzan twice in the same place. He died 

BiiMr, ISM, at Agra in 1630, at the age of fiftry, and his 
hii ijunsta. j^jjajjag vere conveyed to Oi^nl and intenred in a 
beantifol e^t which he had himself selected for his tomb. 
The simple aad chaste monument raised over his grave con- 
tiuoed to attract admintion three oentmies aftM' his deatJL 
Atiami g tfe Ifahcasoedan princes of India, no numuch is held 
in bigbei^ e^lmalnon tbau Baber. His career exhibited that 
Fomantio ^mt of adventure of irtiioh nations are idways 
piOQd. His person^ courage bord^^ aa rashness ; hia 
acttivity was almost fabaloos. While labouring under a 
wasting disease be rode a hundred and sixty miles in two 
days, and swam aavea tiie 'Oanges. He was, however, 
ratber a pliant soldier than a great geneKal, aai be lost 
neujy as masy battles as he won ; but he never lost beaxt, 
'Aud was as baoyant after a defeat as after a victory. Amidst 
all the bustle of wax, h« fomd Hme for the cukivation oi 
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literature, and bis Persian poetry has been always adimred 
for its elegance. Tlie little leisure he enjoyed from the , 
labours of the field, he devoted to the constmction of aqne- 
ducta, reservoirs, and other works of public utility. There is 
no Indian prince with whose individnal character we are so 
familiar, and this is owing to his own vivid delineation of it 
in the volume of personal memoirs he compiled, in which he 
records his transgressions with so mnch candour, and his 
repentance with so mnch sincerity, and recounts his friend- 
ships with 80 mnch cordiality, that in spite of all his failings 
he becomes an object of personal esteem. 

Hnmayoon succeeded his father at the close of 
nccegd) to Eta« 1530, but the first incident in his reign eshibited 
"■^^ *'^- that easiness of disposition to which his subse- 
quent misfortnnes were chiefly to be attributed. His brother, 
Kamran, the governor of Cabul and Candahar, hesitated to 
acknowledge his anthority, and Hnmayoon, not only con- 
sented to resign these provinces to him, but added the Punjab 
also. By this injudicious act he was deprived of the means 
of recruiting his army from the countries beyond the Indus, 
a loss which was severely felt in proportion as Saber's vete- 
i-ans died out, and Hnmayoon vras obliged to depend 
on the troops he could enlist in Hindostau. In the third 
year of his reign, Humayoon became involved in hostilitieB 
with Bahadoor Shah, This impetuous prince who ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty, was incessantly engaged 
KingofQiu*- ™ aggresaive wars during the eleven years 
mdefeattd, of his reigu. He bad subjugated the inde- 
pendent kingdom <£ Malwa, and annexed it to 
his own dominions. He had compelled the kings of Ahmed- 
Duguj and Beder to do him personal homage. He had added 
the ancient and venerable city of Oojein to his conquests, 
and sacked the city of Chittore, in the defence of which 
82,000 Bajpoota are said to have fallen. Hnmayoon demanded 
the surrender of a fugitive conspirator, which was haughtily 
refused, on which he marched at once into the coimtiy. 
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Bahadoor Shah bad planted bis army in an entFenched camp 
at Mandiahore, truatiiig to his fine artillery, manned by Por- 
tn^nese gunners and commanded by Roomy Kban, originally 
a Turkish slave, but now the 6rat engineer officer in India. 
Humayoon besieged the camp for two months, cut off its 
supplies, and redaced the king to euch straits, that he was 
obliged to fly, and eventually to take refuge in Diu, the most 
remote harbour in the peninsula of Guaerat. 
uoBsyoan-* Humayoou immediately overran the province, 
^^^J,^^^ Mid proceeded agwnst the fortress of Chumpanere, 
ISM. in which the accnmnlated wealth of the dynasty 

was deposited. With only three hundred sefect troops, he 
climbed up tho perpendicular rock on which it was built by 
means of steel spikes, and mastered it by an eihibilion of 
heroism which rivalled the exploits of his father. The gal- 
lantry of his officers and soldiers was rewarded with as much 
gold and silver as they could heap on their shields. But his 
farther progresB was arrested tr^ the necessity of returning 
to Agra, to arrest the progi-ess of Shere Khan. On his 
retirement, Bahadoor Shah again took the field and regained 
lus kingdom as rapidly as he had lost it ; but he did not long 
eojoyit. While at Diu, he had negotiated with the Portu- 
guese for three hundred Europeans to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom, and in return granted them permission to 
establish, a factory at that port. They began immediately to 
surround it with a wall, the rudiments of a fortification, and 
brought up a fleet to protect the progress of the work. 
Bahadoor Shah had all the native horror of European intrusion, 
Tnefc death of ^^^ ^*^ determined to prevent the compIetioQ of 
Binracotabaii, the work. He proceeded on board the admiral's 
ship, and invited him and his officers to an enter- 
tainment at which he bad laid a plot to ttssasBinate tiiem. The 
admiral, it appears, was eqnally anxious to obtain possession 
of the king's person. An affray ensued in which the king 
lost his life, by accident, according to the Portuguese hia- 
todans, by treacheiy, if we are to beheve the M ahomedaus. 
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Shere Khan, who now appears on the scene, was 
ercssotstaen One of the most distinguished characters in the 
'''™" onnals of Mahomedan India. He was an Afghan 

of noble birth, of the tribe of Soor, which claimed affinity 
with the kinge of Ghore. His father held the rank of a com- 
mander of 500, and the jaygcer of Sasseram, in Behar, where 
Shere Khan was bom. At an early age he quitted his home 
in disgast, and enhsted as a private soldier under the king of 
Jounpore, but at the same time endeavoured to store liia 
mind with knowledge, and prepare himself by study for future 
eminence. A long series of adventures in which he was 
engaged on his own account for several years, ended in the 
occupation of Behar and the uege of Gouc, the capital of 
Bengal. Humayoon was recalled from Guzerat by the tidings 
of his alarming progiesa, and moved down to oppose himwitli 
a large army, but was detained six months beseiging Chunar, 
though it was assaulted by the floating battles of Roomy 
Khan, whom Hutnayoon had allnred to his service after the 
defeat of Bahadoor %ab. During this protracffld siege Shero 
Khan captured Gour, conquered Bengal, and sent the king 
dying for shelter to the imperial camp. 

HmiByMii As Humayoon. entered Bengal, Shere Khan 

am^Kt™ M ^*'>'^ *o t^^ ^"^y ^^^ inacoessiblo region of the 
Buiu^ ua». south-west, and deposited his family and treasures 
in the fortress of Shotaa. The emperor took np bis residence 
in Gour, then in the zenith of its grandeur, and on the eve of 
its decay. When t^e rains set in, the delta of the Ganges 
became a sheet of water, and the great anny of Hnmayoon 
was reduced by disease and desertions. He was constrained 
to retreat with his dispirited tro<^ towards the capital, where 
bis brothers were beginning to take advant^^ of his diffi- 
culties and to intrigue for the throne. Shere Khan now 
issued from his fastnesses, interrupted the progress of Huin&- 
yoon's force, and after cutting up a detachment at Monghir, 
came np with the main army at Busar. At a time when 
evety moment was precious, Humayoon wasted two tnontha 
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in constmcting a bridge acroea tlio Ganges. Before it waa 
completed, he was attacked and completely defeated by hia 
rival, who now asBumed the title of Shere Shah, and openly 
aspired to the empire, 

Hmnaroon Humayoon at length reached Agra, and extin- 

^'flies*^^ gTiished the hostile schemes of his brothers, 
the indui, 1540. Eight months were passed in assembling an army 
for the great struggle with his formidable rival, who employed 
this period in sabjugating and organiziog Bengal. The two 
armies met In the neighbourhood of Cunouj, and Ilumayoon 
experienced a second and more fatal defeat. He fled from 
the field of battle to Agra, pursued by Shere Shah, and had 
barely time to remove his family to Delhi. Prom thence he 
was driven to Lahore, where his brother, instead of affording 
him an asylum, hastened to make his peace with the victor, 
and was allowed to retire to his territories beyond the Indus. 
Thus fell the kingdom whi<Ai Baber had established, and not 
ft vestige of Mogul sovereignty remained in India at the end 
of fourteen years. The throne of Delhi was restored to the 
Afghans. Humayoon made the best of his way with his 
few remaming adherents to Sinde, where he spent eighteen 
months in fruitless negotiations with its chiefs. He then 
resolved to throw himself on the protection of Maldeo, the 
powerful Rajpoot prince of Marwar, but on approaching the 
capital, found the raja more disposed to betray than to succour 
him. The wretched emperor endeavoured to cross the desert 
to Amercote, and was subjected to incredible hardships during 
the march. The son of Maldeo, eager to revenge the intru- 
sion of the emperor and the slaughter of kine in his territories, 
pnrsaed him with the utmost rigour. At length Humayoon 
reached Amercote with only seven mounted attendants, and 
it was in these wretched circiirastances that his queen, who 
had nobly shared with him all the disasters of this journey. 
Birth of AkiMj S^^^ ''^'^ ^ * ^'^''' afterwards the illustrious 
•M^- Akbar, destined to raise the Mogul empu^ to the 

pinnacle of greatness. After another series of reverses, 
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Hiunayoon waa obliged to quit India, and seek an asylmn 
at Candahar. 

nn r«n' Leaving Humayoon aj^ross the Indus, we tnm 

rf^^s^ to the progress of Shere Shah, who now mounted 
1M0-1U5. the throne of Delhi, and eBtablished the Soor 
dynasty. While he was combating the emperor, Bengal re- 
volted, as a matter of couree, bnt was speedily reduced to 
subjection. In 15i2 he conquered the province of Malwa, 
and in the succeeding year reduced the fortress of Baisin, 
remarkable for its unfathomable antiquity, and for the honour 
of having been erected, according to local tradition, by the 
great national hero of the Ramaynn. It was here that his 
reputation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to 
it. The Hindoo garrison had siurendered on terms, but the 
Mahomedan doctors assured him that, according to the pre- 
cepts of the Koran, no ftuth vas to be kept with infidels, and 
the infidels were, therefore, slaughtered almost to a man, Iq 
1544 Shere invaded Marwar vrith 80,000 men. It was de- 
fended by a body of 50,000, and by its own sterility. Through 
the artifice of letters intended to be intercepted, he contrived 
to raise suspicions regarding his chiefs in the mind of the 
raja, and thus indnced him to retire from the contest; but 
one chief, indignant at this distrust, fell on the emperor's 
force with 12,000 men with such fury as to expose him to 
the greatest peril ; and the emperor, alluding to the barrenneae 
of the country, said that "he had nearly lost the. empire ton 
a handful of millet." Soon after, the capture of Chittoro 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and he proceeded to the attack 
Kiiiieooi, **^ Calinjer, one 'of the strongest fortresses in 
IMS, uid Bundlecund, but was killed by the exjJosiou of a 
chBiaWCT. magazine as he was superintending the batteries. 
Thus prematurely ended the career of Shere Shah. As 
lie inflicted the greatest humiliation on the Moguls, the his- 
torians of their party have boated him as a usurper, and 
loaded his memory with obloquy. But his right to the throne 
was as valid as that of the Tartar adventurer Babei, and in 
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botb cases it was equally based on the decieioit of the Bword. 
But the kingdom -which he gained by conquest, he governed 
with the greatest beneficence, and the brief period of five 
years in which he held supreme power, is the most brilliant in 
the annals of India. He was a man of consummate ability, 
distinguished not less by his militaiy exploits than by the 
triumphs of his civil administration. Though incessantly 
engaged in the field, he found time for a complete reform of 
every branch of the government, and his civil institutions 
survived his dynasty and became the model of those of Akbar. 
He constructed a grand trunk road from the banks of the 
Indus to the hay of Bengal, through a distance of 2,000 miles, 
and planted it with trees, and adorned it with wells and 
caravanseras, at short distances, for the convenience of travel- 
lers, and erected mosques for the benefit of the devout. He 
appears to have been the first prince who established a 
mounted post for the conveyance of the mails. At the end 
of three centuries, his stately mausoleum at Sasseram, the 
place of his birth and of his burial, continues to recall the 
remembrance of hie grandeur and his glory to the mind of the 
traveller. 

His eldest son was set aside by the nobles 
nnsiiii for imbedlity, and his second son, Jelal Khan, 

nepheit, ISM. ^^^ raised to the throne under the title of Selim 
Shah. After quelling a dangerous rebellion by his prompti- 
tude and vigour, he was enabled to pass nine years in tran- 
quillity, indulging his hereditary taste for public works ; and 
if his reign had extended over a longer period, we should 
probably have heard little or nothing of a Mogul dynasty. 
It was the profligacy of his successor that brought the son 
of Baber again to India. He was the brother of Selim, and 
after having mm^ered his son, mounted the throne, and m 
generally known in history simply by the name of AdHi. 
He was remarkable only for his ignorance and prodigality, 
and exhibited all those purple-bom vices which, in India, 
presage the fall of a dynasty. But the ruin of this royal 
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Renm nMaiiu honse was retarded by the matcltloBS talents of 
the oaoM. Hemu, a Hindoo, originally a shopkeeper, whose 
figure 18 said — but only by Idogul historiane — ^to have been 
aa mean as his ori^n. AdiU having exhausted his treasury 
by profligate waste, began to resume the jaygeers of his 
Patan nobles, and they went one by one into insurrection. 
Five independent sovereignties were forthwith established 
iu the dominions under the crown, till nothing was left to 
it, esoept some of the districts around the metropolis. Hemu 
Ij^sented a bold front to these difGculties, and had suc- 
ceeded in reducing two of the rebels, when the aspect of 
:iIFiui-B was at once changed by the appearance of Humayoon 
on the banks of the Indus. 

PmcKH of We left this prince a refugee at Candahar in 

(SieMmii^ 1543, where his adverse fortune still continued 
indi*. to pursue him. The hostility of his brother 

obliged him to retreat, and he songht shelter m Persia, the 
throne of whicli was then filled by Shah Tamasp, the 
second of the Soptn dynasty, who directed that he should he 
received with royal hospitahty in his progress, but did not 
condescend to give him itn interview for six months. The 
fugitive prince was subjected to all the humiliating caprices of 
a despot and a bigot, for Tamasp w^ an intolerant Shea, 
and regai'dcd the Sooneos with more than the usual measure 
of polemical hate. His father had invented a peculiar cap — 
the kuzGlbasli--us an emblem of religious distinction, and 
Humayoon was required to place it on his head iu the pre> 
sence of the Persian monarch, though the courtly historians 
of the Mogul dynasty speak with much reserve on this 
subject. He was also required to sign an engagement to 
embrace and to enforce the Shea creed, and to code the 
frontier provinces of Afghanistan to the Persian crown. 
The Persian monarch then furnished him with a body of 
14,000 horse, with wliich he marched to Candahar, and cap- 
tured it after a siege of five months, making it over, with 
all the treasure found in it, to Morad Mirza, the Persian 
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prince. On his death, which happened soon after, Humayoon 
entered the city as a friend, bat put the greater portion of 
the Persian garrison to the Bword, an act of perfidy which has 
fixed an indelible stain on his memory. Having thus obtained 
conqiMstot posBCBsion of Candahar, he marched to Cabul and 
iJ^H^^n, established his authority in that province, but 
law. had to maintain a protracted struggle with his 

brothers, in which he was alternately victorious and defeated. 
His brother Kamran at length fell into his hands, and to his 
disgrace, he ordered the sight of the unfortunate prince to 
be extinguished, 

Eeciwcittig After ten years of incessant warfare, the in- 
i^mtf the creasing confusion at the capital of India tempted 
ttams, IMS. Humayoon to make a bold stroke to regain the 
throne. He crossed the Indns in 1555, and obtained a 
complete victory over Seconder Soor, who had usurped the 
imperial authority at the capital, and who was posted at 
Sirhind with a body of 80,000 men. In this battle the young 
Akbar gained his first laurels. Leaving the young prince in 
the Punjab to watch the movements of the nsurper, Humayoon 
hastened to Delhi, and mounted the throne he had lost 
fifteen years before. But before he could recover the do- 
minions attached to it his career was brought to a dose 
by a fatal acradent Six months after he had entered Delhi, 
^hile descending the steps of his hbrary, he heard the 
muczran's call to prayer, and stopped to repeat the creed, and 
eat down. As he endeavoured to rise, leaning on hie staff, 
hnbu, 16M. '^ clipped on the polished steps, and he fell over 
the parapet, and four days after closed his 
(dtequered life, at the age of forty-nine. 
Accct^anvt Abbar, the greatest prince of the dynasty of 
Akii^iua. Baber, whose genius raised the empire of the 
Moguls to the summit of renown, was only thirteen yeais 
and three months of age when the deatb of Humayoon 
placed him upon the throne, whidi he ooutinued to adorn for 
fifirr years. He was the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, 
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Ilia reign h&vlog begun two years before, and ended two years 
after hen ; and thus, by a memorable coincidence, .this period 
of half a centory has been rendered as illnatrious in tho 
onnalB of En^and as of India. During the minority of Akbar, 
the regency continued in the hands of Byram Khan, a Turko- 
man, the companion of Hnmayoon in all h^ vidasitudes, and 
the greatest capt^ and statesman of the age, but a man of 
austere manners and stem bigotry. Hemu, the Hindoo 
general of Sultan Adili, was employed in quelling a rebeUion 
in Bengal when he heard of the death of Humayoon, and 
conceiving fresh hopes from that event deposited the emperor 
at Chunar, and moved np with an army of 30,000 men 
Defoitof which was sweDed to 100,000 as he advanced. 
Uemn, i&M. Agra and Delhi opened their gates to him, and so 
completely were the commanders in Alibar's army confounded 
by the rapidity of his successes, that they entreated tlieir 
master to abandon India and return to Afghtmiatan. Byram 
alone advised an immediate and vigorous attack, and Akbar, 
though only a stripling, seconded his ardour. The two 
armies met at Panipnt, and the destiny of India was a second 
time decided on that field. Hemu, after prodigies of valour, 
was completely defeated, and conducted, bleeding from his 
woonds, to the tent of Akbar. Byram urged him to secure 
for himself the religious merit of slaying an infidel, but- the 
generous yontli refused to imbrue his hands in the blood of 
a gallant and now helpless foe, and Byram struck off the 
bead of the captive with one stroke of his scymetar. 

It was the mihtary talent of Byram, and tho 

ATTD^nce and "^ J i 

feu of Byram, vigour of his measures, which had seated Akbar on 
the throne, but the minister had grown too big f« 
a subject. So great indeed was bis power and influence that 
for four years after his accession, Akbar felt himself a mere 
cypher in his own dominions. Such thraldom was intolerable 
to a high spirited prince, and when he had reached the age of 
eighteen he resolved to throw off the yoke. On the plea of 
the sudden illuess of his mother, he repaired abruptly to Delhi. 
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and iimnediately iesned a proclamation annoimmg that he 
bad taken the govemmeiit into hla own liands, and that no 
orders were to be obeyed but those which issued from himself. 
Byram felt that bis power was slippng away, and endeavoured 
to regain It, but he bad alienated all the pnblic officers by tiis 
haaghty demeanour, and in the time of his adversity found 
that he was without a friend. He retired to Nagore, giving 
out that be was proceeding on pilgrimage, but he bngered 
there in the hope of receiving Bome gracioiis message from his 
master. Akbar, however, discharged him from all his offices, 
and requested bim to hasten his departure. Stung by this 
indignity, he assembled an army, and marched against the 
imperial troops. He was Hgnally defeated, and constrained 
to throw himself on the men^ of the emperor. As the faDen 
minister entered the royal tent, with his tuiban humbly sus- 
pended on his neck, and cast himself at the feet of the prince 
'whom he had cherished from his cradle, Akbar basteoed to 
raise bim, and seated bim on his right band, investing him 
with a robe of honour, and offering bim the choice of any 
post in the empire. The pride of Byram, who had been the 
instrument of erecting the Mogul throne a second time in 
India, led bim to prefer a retreat to Mecca, and be accordingly 
proceeded to the sea coast, but was assassinated on the route 
by an Afghan, whose father be had put to death, 

Akbar was now bis own master, at the age of 
Duller M eighteen, but he was surrounded with difficulties 
tLehcma. Tffhich would have broken a spirit of less energy. 
For some time after its establishment, the dynasty of the 
Moguls was weaker than any which had risen to power since 
the Mahomedans first crossed the Indus. It was not con- 
nected with any large and powerful tribes beyond that river, 
ready to support the progrras of their countrymen. It bad no 
resources in reserve. Akbar's army was simply an assembly 
of mercenaries drawn together by the hope of plunder from 
the various countries of Central Asia. His officers were only 
a band of adventurers, bound to his family by no ties of here- 
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ditary loyalty, and more disposed to carve out kingdoms for 
themselves, as other adventurers had done for five centuries, 
than to unite in building up a Mogul empire. Their ambition 
had been effectually curbed by the iron despotism of Byram, 
but blazed forth on his removal, the ^ect of which soon 
became visible in the growth of difiorders. In the fourth year 
of bis reign, Akbar extended his authority along the banks of 
Rtvoii of At- *^* Ganges to Jounpore ; the eon of the last king, 
i»r'. general*, Adili, advanced to recover his dominions, and was 
defeated by Zemaa Ehau, but that general, desjns- 
ing the youth of his sovereiga, withheld the royal share of 
the bootf, and maoifested such a spirit of independ^ice, that 
Akbar was obliged to take the field, tnd reduce him to 
obedience. 

Adam Khan, another of Akbai's generals, was sent to expol 
the Afghans from Malwa, but after defeatiag their general, 
he determmed to keep the fruits of his victory to himeelf. 
Akbar marched against him in person, and accepted his sub- 
mission, but he soon after requited this lenity by stabbing the 
vizier when at prayers in a room adjoining that occupied by 
the young king. For this atrodous deed Akbar ordered Mm 
to be thrown headlong into the Jmnosk AbdooUa £han, a 
hau^ty Uzbek, who had been received into the Mogul service, 
with many of his countrymen, was then entrusted with the 
government of Malwa, but within a twelvemontli raised " the 
standard of revolt." Akbt^ came down upon him with prcHDip- 
titude, and drove him ignomimou^ to seek shelter in tlio ' 
kingdom of Ouzerat. This event created great discontent in 
the minds of the Uzbek officers, who were induced by the artB 
of Abdoolla to believe that Akbar was animated with a here- 
ditary hatred of their tribe and had formed a resolution to 
disgrace them. The s^t of disaffection spoead raindly 
through the Mogul army. Aeof J^ one of its generals, had 
been sent to subjugate the little Hindoo principality of Gurra 
on the Nerbudda. It was then under the regent^ of the 
princess Doorgawuttee, renowned no less for ber bean^ than 
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HcndDKrfB her Talonr. She led her army in porson against 
1K4. the inTEtder, &nd maintaioed the cooSict with toe 

greatest heroiam till she received a wound in her eye. The 
troops, missing her command, began to give way, when she, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, seized the weapon 
of the elephant driver and plunged it into her own boeom. 
Her exploits ai-e still a favourite ttieme with the Hindoo bards. 
The booty obtained by this capture consisted of a hundred 
jars of gold coin, independently of jewels and gold and silver 
images, and Asof Jah appropriated the largest portion of it to 
his own use and then joined the hostile confederacy, which 
now included the most eminejit of Akbar's generals. 
Eeroitof ''^ danger of the emperor was extreme. It 

Akbu'i tmUier, was as much a struggle for the throne, as the 
''^' battle of Paniput, and the question at issue was, 

whether the empire should be Mogul or Uzbek. Akbar's 
detachments were repeatedly defeated, but he maintained the 
conflict with unflinching resolution for two years. Jnst at 
ibis critical juncture, his brother Hakim ungrateCnlly took 
advantage oi his embarrassments, and endeavoured to wrest 
the province of Lahore from the crown. Akbar was obliged to 
quit the pursuit of the Uzbeks to meet ibis new revolt, 
which, however, he succeeded in crushing at once. On his 
return to the south, he found that the revolted generals had 
obtained posseeuon of the districts of Allahabad and Onde, 
and were preparing to advance on the capital. The rains had 
set in when all miUtary operations are generally suspended ( 
but he did not heatate to march against them, and by tho 
promptitude and vigour of bis attack, completely broke the 
strength of the confederacy, and, at the age of twenty-five, 
had the happiness of seeing his authority firmly established 
Aktn^ throughout his dominions. Nothing gives us a 

ntyfiutruui- higher idea of the real greatness of Akbar's 
""■''^ ^**'" character, than the conflict which, at so early an 
a^e, he successfully loaintiuned against his own mutinous 
troopi lutd officers. 
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ISaber, with a liberality of spirit foreign to every preceding 
conqneror, had determined to strengthen his govemmeat by 
tutrimoniii matrimonial alliances with the Hindoos. He en- 
^J^^^^jj^*" couragedhiesonHumayoonto espouae a danghter 
princM. of BhugwuD DsBB, the raja of Jeypore. At:baT, 

following his father's example, allied himself with the same 
house, as well as with the ruling family of Marwar, or 
Joudhpore. At the same time he conferred an office of high 
dignity at his court on the raja of Jeypore, Thus the purest 
Hindoo blood was mingled with that of the Mahomedon con- 
querors, and the princes of Bajpootana gloried in these 
imperial alliances as conferring additional dignity on their 
famihee. But the orthodox house of Chittore, wrapped up 
in its reUgious pride and exctusiveneBB, disdained any sudb 
connection, and even excommnnicated the rajas of Jeypore and 
Marwar; though Bappa, the founder of that family, con- 
sidered by hia countrymen as the " sun of Hindoo dignity," 
married Mahomedan wives without number, and left a hundred 
and thirty circumcaaod childi-cn. 

Akbar, having reduced hig military aristocracy to eub- 
misaion, determined to chaatise the raja of Chittore for having 
given encouragement to the king of Malwa. Ths 
njaoiciiiuo™, throne waa then filled by Oody Sing, the degene- 
'**^ rate aon of the renowned Rana Snnga. On the 

approach of the Moguls, he fled to the bills, and left the 
defence of his capital to Jeymul, the Rajpoot chief of Bednore, 
esteemed by hiBcountrymen the bravest of the brave. Akbar, 
with a powerful artillery, made hia approachca in the moat 
scientific mode, closely reaembhng the practice of modem 
Europe. The siege of Chittore was protracted by the genius 
and valour of Jeymul, but he was at length slain by a bolt 
from the bow of Akbar, while inspectmg the ramparts. His 
death deprived the garrieoa of all confidence, and they deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dear as possible. The women 
threw themselves on the funeral pUe of the raja, and the men 
rushed frantically on the weapons of the Mogijs, and perished 
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to the munber of 6,000. With that generosity of character 
which diBtirtguished Akbor, he erected a statue to the memoiy 
of bis heroic foe in the most conspicuous place of his palace 
cmtiireana at Delhi, The fall of Chittore — which from that 
■budoDmeDiot period was abandoned for the new capital, Oody- 
chJtiore, 1668, pQ^^ called by the founder after his own name- 
was considered the most fatal blow which had fallen for 
agee on that royal house. The remembrance of this event 
has been perpetuated throughout India by a most remarkable 
practice. Akbar estimated the golden ornaments taken from 
the Rajpoots at seventy-four maunds and a-half. The nu- 
merals, 74^, were therefore deemed accursed. The RajpootA, 
and more particnlarly the Marwarees, are now. the largest 
and most enterprizing mercantile community in India, and 
their commercial correspondence bears the impress of these 
figores, signifying that " the sin of the slaughter of Chittoi'o 
is invoked on any one who violates the secrecy of the letter." 
The practice has now become universal thTOughoat India, 
conqnutot Atbar's next enterprize was one of greater 

GmerM,i672. magnitude. The province of Guzerat, enlarged 
by the conquests of Bahadoor Shah about forty years before 
thia period, and enriched by maritime commerce, was estimated 
to yield a revenue of five crorea of rupees, and to be equal 
to the support of 200,000 troops; but it had been a prey to 
faction since his death. Pour weak and profligate monarchs 
had filled the throne in thirty-six years. The distraction of 
the kingdom had been increased by the arrival of the Mirzas, 
as they are styled by the native historians, a family connected 
with Akbar by the ties of blood, who had revolted against bis 
authority, and, having been driven out of his dominions, 
transfen-ed their intrigues to Guzerat. Etimad Khan, origi- 
nally a Hindoo slave, who now managed the government in 
the name of Mozuffer the Third, seeing no other mode of 
quelling the factions in the country, • invited Akbar to take 
possession of it. The emperor proceeded with a powerful 
umy to Fnttim, where that feeUe monaich advanced to meet 
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him, and resigned his crown without an effort; and Guzerat, 
after two centuries aiid a-ha!f of independence, waa again 
annexed to the crown of Delhi As soon, however, as Akbar 
retiimed to his capital with a large portion of hie army, Mirza 
Huseein, the most turbulent of the brothers, raised a new 
revolt, and the imperial generals were reduced to great 
straits, and obliged to act on the defensive. The rains had 
set in, but Akbar was ready for action at all seiisone. He 
immediately dispatched a force of 2,000 choice cavalry from 
Agra, and followed it with 300 of his own guards, marching, 
in that season, no less than four hundred and fifty miles in 
nine days. The rapidity and vigour of his movements con- 
founded the rebels; they suffered a signal defeat, and th« 
subjugation of the province was completed. 

The attention of Akbar was next directed to the 
qnendbjibs recovery of Bengal, but before narrating this 
Atgbuii, iJM. gjpe^tJQjj^ jt jg necessary to advert to the for- 
tunes of the neighbouring kingdom of Orissa. That country 
had been governed by the family of the Guju-putees, or lords 
of the elephant, from a very remote period of Hindoo 
history. About 400 years before the time under review, the 
throne was occupied by the dynasty of the Gunga-bnngsuB. 
The prmces of this race expended the revenues of the country 
in the erection of the most magnificent temples, and extended 
their authority from the river Hooghly to the Godavery, 
and on one occasion carried their arms as far south as Con- 
jeveram, in the vidnity of Madras. A little before the period 
of Akbar's accession, the king of Golconda, who was endea- 
vouring to extend his power over the Hindoo tribes on the 
sea coast, attacked the king of Orissa, Mookund Bao, the last 
of his race ; at the same time, Sollman, the king of Bengal, 
sent his general Eala-pahar with a large body of Afghan 
cav^ry, to invade it from the north. The valour of the laja 
was of little avail; he was defeated and slain in 1558, and 
this venerable Hindoo monarchy, which had never before felt 
the shodc of a Mi^omedan invasion, was extingnishefl, and 
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the Afghans parcelled the country out in j'aygeera amonj; 
themselves. The native inha,bitaat8, who had enjoyed the 
nndiBtarbed exercise of their religion from time immemorial, 
were now to taste the bittemesa of persecution. Eala-pahai' 
was a brahmin by birth, but had embraced the religion of t!ie 
Prophet to obtain the hand of a princess of Gour, and now 
became a relentlesa oppressor of his former creed. So terrific 
did he ^ipear to the Hindoos, that it was popularly reported 
that the legs and arms of the idols dropped off at the sound 
of his awful kettle-drum. He made every effort to root out 
Hiudooism ; he persecuted the priests, and confiscated the reh- 
gions endowments which had accumulated during twenty 
generations of devout monarchs ; he pulled down the temples, 
and erected mosques with the matcrids, and seized the image 
of Jugunnath, which he committed to the flames on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

atbarinvsata The attention of Akbar was drawn to Bengal, 
bbbebj. IMS. eyen -nrhile he was engaged in the subjugation of 
Onzemt. Under the successor of Shere Shah, the Afghan 
governor had assumed independence, and four kings reigned 
in Bengal during a period of thirty years, of whom the most 
dtstingaished was Soliman, the conqueror of Orisea. In the 
hei{^t of his proq>erity, be bad the wisdom to acknowledge 
the Bupreuiacy of the emperor. But bis successor, Daood 
£han, a debauchee and a coward, who ascended the throne 
in 1573, findmg himself at the head of an array which was 
estimated, by orient^ exaggeration, at 140,000 infantry, 
40,000 cavahy, and 20,000 guns of all sizes, considered 
himseff' a match for Akbar, and while he was engaged in 
Gsserat attactedand captured a fort above Ghazeepore. Akbai 
mmediately ordered a large army to proceed to the con- 
qnest of BengaL Ghazeepore, which was strongly garrisoned, 
mtmiitted after a brave resistance, and the king fled to Orissa, 
wbere ha mado one bold stand for his throne. He was de- 
feated, but allowed to retain Orissa, as a feudatory of Delhi. 
The jear after, on the withdrawal of a ^rtion of the imperial 
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troops, he invaded Bengal, but was defeated and slain, cmd 
his bead sent to the emperor. With Daood "Khan, in 1576, 
teTminated the line of Afghan kings in Bengal, who had 
reigned in Buccession over it for two hundred and thirty-six 
years. During the sovereignty of these foreignerB, not only 
was every office of value bestowed on their countrymen, but 
the whole of the land was parcelled out among them in 
jaygeers, and the natives of the countij were employed only 
as managers, or cnltivators, of tlie estates. 
Reroit ftbe "^^^ jaygoers of the discomfited Afghans were 
Mogujofficen, seizod by the victorious Mogul officers. Akbar 
""■ was resolved, however, to introduce the same 

fiscal economy into Bengal which he had established in other 
provinces. But when his revenue ofScera caUed on the Mogal 
jaygeerdars to account for the revennee they collected, and 
to furnish a mnster of the troops they were bound to moun- 
tain, they rose in a body in Bengal and Behar, and 30,000 of 
Akbar's finest cavalry appeared in arms against him. His 
new conquest was for the time lost, and the sphit of dis- 
affection spread to the neighbouring province of Oade. 
Finding it difBcult, in thia emergency, to trust any oi hig 
Hogul officers, he sent an army of Rajpoots, {tnder the cele- 
brated Hindoo raja Toder Mull, who succeeded in ^vin^ a 
severe blow to the revolt; but the war languished for a 
time, and was terminated by Anim Khan, whose success was 
owing as much to the offer of a compromise, as to the vigonr 
of his arms. The Afghans in Oiissa took advantage of this 
confusion, and recovered their footing in the lower provinces 
of Bengal. The great Rajpoot raja Man Sing, the near 
relative of the emperor, was sent to quell this formidable 
revolt, which was not effected without great difficulty j and 
it was not tiD the year 1592, after a dozen battles and sev^i- 
teen years of conflict, that the authority of Akbar was con- 
clusively established in a province whidi, a century and a 
half later, was at once and finally conquered by Ctive in one 
dedaive action. 
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Denmctionof It waB a ehort time previoua to the mvaKon 
Goar, ai. 1160. gf Bengal by Alcbar, that the andeat dty of Gour 
was depopulated and abandoned, after having exited more 
than twenty centuries. It was admirably situated on the 
confines of Bengal and Behar for the government of both 
these provinces ; it had been the capital of a hundred kings, 
by whom it was succes^vely adorned with the most superb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the Ganges, and 
'was defended from the encroachments of the river by a stoue 
embankment, not leas than fifteen miles in length. This 
magnificent city, the seat of wealth and luxury, was suddenly 
humbled to the dust by some pestilential disease, which has 
Dever been aatisfactorily ex^Jained. The estabUshments of 
goveroment were transferred, in the first instance, to Tondah, 
and then to BajmahaL 

conqnutof The uczt important event in the reign of Akbar 

ttibinere, 16ST. ^^g ^^e copquest of Cashmete, by his brother-in- 
law, the raja of Jeypor^e, when the Mahomedan king of that 
province was enrolled among the nobles of the court, and this 
lovely valley, tiie paradise of Asia, became the summer retreat 
of the emperors of Delhi. The attempt which Akbar was 
required to make, soon after, to cnrb the highland tribes 
around the plain of Peshawur, proved far more arduous. 
These wild mountaineers, of whom tiie Euflufaies and the 
Khyberees were the most coosideraHe and most turbulent^ 
had been for ages the ]dague of every successive ruler of the 
{province. It was their hereditary belief that the fastnesses 
of the mountains had been bestowed on them by the Creator, 
to enable them to levy contributions on the industry of the 
plains. Every form of condliation and coercion had been 
employed in vain to restrain their hiroads, Da this occasion 
Akbar sent an army against them, under the joint command 
of his foster brother, and hia great personal friend and 
favourite, the Kindoo raja BeerbuU. Their troops w-ere 
decoyed into the defiles and cut oS, and, to the infinite regret 
of the emperor, BeerbuU was among the slain. So complete 
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■was the disgrace, that according to the historian of this reign, 
of 40,000 horae and foot, who entered the hills, scarcely an 
individual escaped. Such wholesale destmction wonld appear 
incredible, if we had not witnessed an example of it in tlie 
same scene in onr own day. The taek of subjugating them 
was then committed to the rajas Toder Mnll and Mao Sing, 
who estabUshed miUtary posts in the hills, and cut ofi the 
supplies of the mountaineers from the plains, and thus impoaed 
some restraint on their Tiolence. They became, however, as 
tronblesome a century after, in the days of Aurungzebe, as 
they had been in the time of Akbar, and it is only since the 
establishment of British authority at Peshawar, that they 
have felt themselves in the presence of a master. 

Akbar, having no other war on his hands, pro- 
Emd6BnACiin- ceeded to annex the kingdom of Sinde to he 
mai, iMi-»t, dominions, and soon after reconquered the province 
of Candahar. Thus, after a senes oi coniiets, which extended 
over a period of twenty-five years, Akbar saw himself the 
undisputed monarch of aD his hereditary territories beyond 
the Indus, and of all the prindpaUtles which had ever 
belonged to the crown of Delhi, north of the Nerbudda, and 
it only remained to extend his authority over the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the events in that region, during the sixteenth 
century, will form a suitable introduction to the Mogul expe- 
dition, on which Akbar now entered, 

nijtotT of thB ^* ^** ^^° stated in a previous diapter that on 
Deixui m tbs the decline of the Bahminy kingdom, the governors 
iflthesDtuiT. jj£ ^j^g different provinces threw off their allegi- 
ance, and that at the period of Baber's invasion, five separate 
kingdoms had been established in the Deccan, at Beejaporc, 
Ahmednugur, Golconda, Beder, and Berar. Of these Beder, 
the most inagnificant, was gradually absorbed by its more 
TheiinitdoBU P**^^^'*' neighbooTB. Berar was scarcely of 
Qf»«d«aiifl more weight in the politics of the Deccan, and was 
^""' extinguished about the year 1672 by the Nizam 

Shahee ruler of Ahmed-iugur. The kingdim of Golconda, 
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which was Bometimes called Telingaoa, as compriEing the 
districts of that extinct Hindoo monarchy, was conaolidatfid 
singdomof ^J Koolcc Kootub Shah, who claimed homage on 
fioieoia^ the ground of being lineally descended from 
Japhet, the son of Noah. His reign extended over aixty 
years, during which he was employed, as he delighted to say, 
"in spreading the banners of the Faith, and redudng the 
infidels from the borders of Tehngana to Masuhpatam and 
ilajahmundry." Tear after year he took the field against the 
ffindoos, reducing their villages to ashes, and turning their 
temples into mosques. Thongh the kings of Oolconda mixed 
freely in the intrigues of the two other princes of the Deccan, 
and were always ready to enter the lists agiunst them when 
plunder or territory was to be gained, tbeir attention was more 
particnlarly directed to the subjugation of tiie Hindoo districts 
tying betwerai the eastern border of their kingdom and the 
Bay of Bengal 
„ , The two states of Beeiapore and of Ahmed- 

KUlgd(HD10I ^ ^ 

Bc4ap«emd BuguT, Called the Adil Sbahee, and the Nizam 
Atumdaoenr. ghaJtee, which bordered on each other, were inces- 
santly engaged in mntaal hostihty. Within the circle of 
tliose kingdoms was int^ded the region inhabited by the 
Mahrattas, the rise an4 importance of whose power is to be 
attnbnted primarily to the perpetual warfare in which these 
roycd families were invcdved. As early as 1499, we find a 
body of 5,000 Mahrattas enlisted in the service of one of 
them, and throughout the sixteenth century, their armies 
were strengthened by Mahratta contingents, consisting of 
five, ten, and sometimes even twenty thonsand troops. Not 
a few of the Mahratta famifies, which subsequently rose 
to distinction, traced the origin of their dignity to these 
appointments. There was as yet no bond of national unity 
anaong them, and their mercenary weapons were sold to the 
highest bidder, even though their own countrymen might be 
in the opposite ranks. As the object of the kings of the 
Deccan was to infiict the greatest amount of havoc on their 
I 2 
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opponentB, the tud of men who were bandits by birth and 

]^>rofeBBi(Hi, mnst have been invalDable. 

, To the south of the three Deccan kingdoroa, 

The Hlm[(w 

kinga™ of lay the tenitories of the great Hindoo monarch 
Bcejumugar. ^£ Beejnynugur, who eierdeed authority, more or 
1088 complete, over all the Hindoo chiefs in the aouti. 
The kings of this race had inceBsantly waged war with the 
powerful Bahminy sOTeieigns, and on the ezlinctioa .of their 
power, were always engaged either in alliance or in war with 
some one of the Deccan kings, the ally of one year bein^ 
frequently the foe rf the next. The revenues of Beejuynugnr, 
which were said to have be«n enriched hy the commerce of 
sixty seaports, on both coasts, enabled tiia king to maintun-a 
force with which no other single state was able to cope. 
Bam Raja, the rcigmngmonarch in the middle of the sixteenth 
centmy, had recently wrested several districts from Beejapore j 
he had also overrun Telingana, blockaded the capital, and 
constrained the king to m^e large concessions. His growing 
power gave just atanu to the Mahomedan kings of Beejapore, 
Ahmednngur, Oolconda, and Beder, and they resolved to 
suspend their mutual jeatonmes and form a general con- 
federacy to extinguish it. This was nothing less than a 
conflict for enpremacy between the Hmdoo and the Mahom^v 
dan powers in the Deccan. Ram Raja, then seventy years of 
age, called np to his aid all his Hindoo feudatories as far aa 
Ceylon, and was enabled.to assemble an army, consistdng, on 
the most moderate computation, of 70,000 horse. 90,000 foot, 
3,000 el^hants, aiul 1,000 ^eces of camion. The great and 
bkms of laii. dedsive battle was fought on the 25th of January, 
coua,%jHii, 1565, at TellicoWa,.. about twenty miles north of 
Beejuynugur, and' -fermlnated in the total defeat 
and capture of the raja, and tho slaughter, according to the 
Mahomedan historian, of 100,000 infidels. The aged mja was 
put to death in mid blood, and his head was preserved as a 
trophy at Beejapore, and annually cibibited to the people for 
^ two hundred years on the anniversary of his death. The 
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capital vi&a plundered of all its treasnree, and gradually eunk 
to maignificance. The power of the Hindoos in the Deccan 
was irretrievably broken, but the confederate monarcbB were 
prevented from following up their victory by mutual dia- 
Beneions, and the brother of the raja was thus enabled to 
save some porliou of the territory, and to establisb hie court 
at Penconda. The capital was subsequently transferred to 
Cbundergiree, which has been rendered memorable in the 
history of British In^a as the town where, seventy-four years 
after the battle of Tellicotta, the descendant of the raja 
granted the English the first acre of land they ever possessed 
in India, and on which they erected the town of Madras. 
_ Durinjr the sixteenth century, the Portuguese 

lliePortoffueje , , , «. , , 

dniinettwifiUi made little eSort to extend their conquests mto 
™*^' the interior of the country. They were content 

with being masters of the sea, from which they swept all the 
fleets of India and Arabia, and with the monopoly of the 
commerce between Europe and India. There are,' therefore, 
few events of any consequence in their histoiy. It was 
about thirty years after they had landed at Calicut that they 
determined to obtahi possession of the harbour of Diu at all 
hazards. A iajge expedition was fitted out, consisting of 
400 vessels, with a force of 22,000 men, of whom 6,000 were 
said to be European soldiers and sailors; bbt it was defeated 
by the artilliery and the extraordinary talents of Koomy Khan, 
the great engineer ofBcer of the Guzerat army. Here it may 
he useful to note, that the Portuguese, on their arrival in 
India, found the native princes furnished with totilleiy fully 
equal to their own, and in some cases superior to it. The 
en^eers in the native armi^ who came from Constantinople 
and Asia Minor, and usually bore the title of Eoomy, wero 
skilled in every branch of the sdence of artillery, and few 
battles were fought without the aid of field guns. It was 
Boomy Ehan who, in 1549, cast, or constructed, the great gim 
at Ahmednugur — now called the Beejapore gun — the calibre 
of which was 28 inches and the weight 40 tons. In 1535, 
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Bahadonr Shah, the king of Guzerat, was driven from bis 
throne by Humayoon, and took refuge at Din, where the 
Portuguese, ait&t their repnlse, had succeeded in forming an 
establishment. There he entered into a treaty witb them, 
granting permission to erect a fortress in return for a con- 
tingent of 50 £uropeiut officers and 450 soldiers, with whose 
iud he was enabled to reconquer his kingdom on the departoro 
of Hnmayoon. The disputes which arose regarding this 
fortification, and the tra^C event in which they ended, have 
been already narrated. The fortress was completed in 1538, 
and contributed to strengthen the power of the Portuguese, 
who had now become the terror of the eastern seas through 
the superiority of their naval equipments. It became, there- . 
fore, the interest of all the Mabomedan powers in Asia to 
extirpate them, and the Grand Seigneur at Constantinople 
entered into a combination with the king of Guzerat to 
accomplish this object. The Turkish admiral sailed from 
Suez to Diu, witb a force of 7,000 men and a superb ttain of 
artillery. A body of 20,000 men co-operated with them from 
Guzerat. Sylveira, the Portuguese Commander, had only a 
force of 600 men, but defended himself with such gallantry, 
that tile seige is one of the most remarkable transactions in 
the history of the Portuguese. When, at length, forty alone of 
the garrison remained fit for duty, and there was no prospect 
before them but an unconditional surrender, the Mahomedans, 
exhausted by this long and fruitless seige, drew off their 
troops, and Diu was saved. 

CombinBi "^^^ greatest event of this century, however, 

iti&ckono™, was the seige of Goa, in 1570. The kings of 
^Me'^HJe^' Beejapore and of Ahmednugur formed a coalition 
menM, 1670. T^jth the Zamorin of Calicut to expel the Portu- 
guese from the coasts of India, each of the confederates 
engaging to attack the settlements contiguous to his domi- 
nions. Ali Adil came down upon Goa, with a force of 100,000 
infantry, 35,000 cavalry, and 350 pieces of cannon ; Don Luis, 
the governor, was able only to muster 1,600 men, including 
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the mooks ; bat he obLged the king to reuse the seige with 
ignominy, after ten months had been wasted, and 12,000 of 
his troop6 slain. MorUza Nisam Shah of Abmednngur, 
descended the gbaute with an aimy ecarcel; less numerous, 
composed of natives <^ Turkey, Persia, Kborasan, and Ethio- 
pia, and attacked the port of Chou], in tiie ceighbonrhood of 
Bombay, but he was repulsed at all points, and 3,000 of his 
troops perished in the assault. The Zamorin, at the same 
tune, l^d seige to the port of Chale, but it was rescued from 
danger by the timely arrival of reinforcements from Goa. 
The Portuguese, having thus repolsed the most formidable 
attempt made on their settlements since they became a power 
in India, constrained the discomfited princes to sua for peace, 
and retiuned their supremacy in tho Indian ocean, and on the 
coasts of India to the close «f the century, when they had 
to encounter the rivaliy of the new power introduced by the 
Dutch, to which they were obliged eventually to succumb. 

. Akbar, having consolidated his emphe to the 

ontiwDiKau, oorth of the Nerbudda, resolved to conquer the 
*"*'■ Deccan. There can be Lttle doubt that this 

morement was dictated simply by the "lust of territorial 
Aggrandisement," and that it is open to all the censure which 
Eo^sh historians have bestowed on it. Yet aggression had 
i>een the normal prindple of every government, since the 
Mahomedans "turned their face to India," in the year 1000; 
porhaps even long before that period ; and if the enterprise of 
Akbar had been crowned with success, it would doubtl^s 
have been an incomparable benefit to India. 

It is difficult to imagine a moro deplorable condition than 
that of the unhappy provinces of the Deccan during the 
whole of the sixteenth century. The kings seem to have 
had DO occupation but war. Scarcely a year passed in which 
the villages were not subjected to rapine, and the fair fruits 
of industry blasted by their wanton irruptions. No govern- 
ment, however tyrannical, could have inflicted anything hke 
the wi'etcheduess occasioned by these unceasing devastations. 
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So Inestimable Is the blessing conferred by a etrong goverrt- 
ment in India, in putting down intestine war, And giving 
repose and eonfidenoo to the- people, that it appears mere 
affectation to ioqnire into the origin of ita righte, which, in 
nine caees out of ten, will be found to be as valid as those 
of the power it subverts. 

Akbuenten Ou the death of Boorhan Nizam Shah, the king 
^jL^"!^ of Ahmednngur, in 1595, four rival factions arose 
lUE- in the state, the most powerful of which called in 

the aid of the Moguls. Akbar, who had long beea watching 
an opportunity of interfering in the affairB of the Deccan, 
readily accepted the overture, and tost no time iu sending 
f(Vward two armies. But before they oould reach the capita], 
anotber revolution had placed the power of the state in the 
hands of Chand Sultana. She was a priuoess of Ahmednugur, 
who had been bestowed in marriage in 1564 on Ah Adil Shah 
of Beejc^re, to bind him te the alliance then formed by the 
Mahomedan kings against the raja of Eeejuynugur. On his 
death she returned to her native country, and now assumed 
the regency on behalf of her nephew, Bahadoor Nizam Shah. 

Tins celebrated woman, the favourite heroine 
chwd Sultana, of the Deccau, the subject of a hundred balladSf 
""■ determined to defend the city to the last extremity, 

and persuaded the rival factions to merge their differences iu 
a combined effort against the common foe. The Moguls had 
constructed tliree mines, two of which she countermined; the 
third blew up, carrying away a portion of the wall, and many 
of her principal officers prepared to desert the defence. The 
Sultana flew to the spot in full armour, with a veil over her 
countenance, and a drawn eword in her hand, and recalled the 
troops to> a sense of their duty. Combustibles of every de- 
scription were tlu^own into the breach, and so heavy a fire 
was directed against it, that the besiegers were constrained 
to retire. I>uring the night she superintended in person the 
repairs of the wall. It is a popular and favourite tradition, 
that when the shot was exhausteda she loaded the guns wiA 
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copper, then with ailver, and then with gold, and did not 
pause till she had begun Ik] fire away her jewels. The allies 
whom she had importuned to aid her, were now approaching; 
the Mogul camp began to be straitened for provisions, and 
prince Morad, the son of Akbar, who commanded the army, 
She MdM Bemr '^'^^'^^'^ *** retire on obtaining the ceBsion of the 
to tbe uogoi^ province of Berar. Chand, having Uttie confi- 
dence in the fidelity of her troops or of her allies, 
was conetr^ed to accede to these terms. 
Bataeeisaa^ Within a ^ear of this convention, the kings of 
fat, Jul, 1697. Beejaporc, Ahmednugur, and Golconda formed 
an alliimce to drive the Moguls back across the Nerbudda, 
and brought an army of 60,000 men into the field. An action 
was fought at Sonepnt, which lasted two days, without any 
deciaive result, though both parties d^med the victory. 
Dissensions at length broke out among the officers of the 
Mogul army, and Akbar, who had resided for fourteen years 
in the countries bordering on the Indus, felt the necessity of 
proceeding in person to the Deccan. On leacliing Boorhan- 
pore he sent an army to lay seige again to Ahmednugur. 
The government of the Sultana, which she had maint^cd 
with great difficulty, was now distracted by factions, and 
feeling the city to be incapable of defence, she endeavoured 
to make the best terms in her power with the Moguls. The 
populace, inflamed by her enemies, rushed into hor chamber 
and put hor to death. But they aoon had reason to deplore 
their ingratitude. The Mogul army stormed and plundered 
the dty, giving no quarter to the defenders, and the young 
king and his family were sent as state prisoners to Gwalior. 
^ , . The fall of the capital did not, however, ensure 
medongnr, the submiBsion of the kingdom, and it was not 
jnij, leoo incorporated with the Mogul dominions till thirty- 
seven years after this period. Soon after, Akbar deprived his 
vassal, the king of Candesh, of all authority, and that kingdom 
was re-annexed to the Mogul emjnre. ■ 
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This -was the last event of importance in the 
3(Akbiir-giw(ii.reigD of Akbar, who returned to the capital in 
icoi-ieos. jgQj_ ^jjg ^[^g ^£ Ijjg u|g ^^ embittered by 

the misconduct of hia eon Selim, then thirty years of age, a 
prince not altogether destitute of that talent, which for 4 
century and a half diatingoished the family of Baber, both in 
the cabinet and in the field, but violent and vindictive, and 
the slave of wine. The emperor had declared, him heir to the 
throne, but he was bo impatient to occupy it, as to take up 
ttrms against his father, which, however, he was induced to 
lay down by a fond (md paternal letter, and a grant of the 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He had contracted an in- 
veterate hatred of Abnl Fazil, one of the most iUustrious 
officers of Akbar's camp, and, after the death of raja Beerbnll, 
his most intimate friend. Prince Selim caused htm to be 
assassinated by a zemindar of Bnndlecnnd. Abul Fasil was 
equally eminent as a general, a stitteBman, and a historian ; 
and Akbar is indebted for his renown in no small degree to 
the pen of his noble historian. 

Akbip-i dMih. In September, 1605, Akbar began to feel the 
laih Oct, 1606. approach of death. The profligacy of Selim had 
induced an influential body of courtiers, among whom was raja 
Man Sing, to contemplate the elevation of his son Ehusro, a 
minor, to the throne ; but Akbar nipped the project in the 
bud. He summoned his courtiers and his eon aronnd his 
conch, and ordered the prince to bind his favourite scymetar 
to his side as a token that the empire had been bequeathed to 
him, and recommended his personal friends and the ladies of 
tlie harem to his protection. Then, addressing the omrahs 
around him, he asked forgiveness for any oSeuce he might 
have given them; a priest was soon after introduced, and 
Akbar repeated the confession of faith, and died in the odour 
of Mahomedan sanctity, though he bad lived the life of a 
heretic. 
Akbar was not only the ornament of the Mogul dynasty 
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A«iw«cii«imo- bat incomparably the greatest of all ihe Maho- 
lutitouou. medan rulers of India. Few princeB ever exhibited 
greater military genius or personal courage. He never fought 
a battle which he did not win, or besieged a town which he did 
not take ; yet he had no passion for war, and as soon as he 
had turned the tide of victory by his skill and energy, he 
was happy to leave his generals to complete the work, and to 
tiasten back to the more agreeable laboors of the cabinet. 
The glories of his reign rest not so much on the extent of hia 
conquests, though achieved by his personal talent, as on the 
admirable institntionB by which hie empire was consolidated. 
The superiority of his civil administration was owing not to his 
own genius alone, bnt also to the able statesmen whom, like 
Qneen Elizabeth, he had the wisdom to collect aromid him. 
„ In the early period of his career he was a dovont 

Ttewi uid tail follower of the Prophet, and was at one time bent 
tnimiH™. Qji ^ pilgrimage to his tomb, the aepiration of every 
Mahomedan ; but about the twenty-fifth year of his reign he 
began to entertain eentiments incompatible with fidelity to 
the Koran. He professed to reject all prophets, pi-ieata, and 
ceremonies, and to take simple reason as the guide of his 
thoughts and the mle of bis actions. The first article of his 
creed was, "There is DO God but one, and Akbar is his pro- 
jJiet." Whether he ever intended to become the founder of 
a new creed may admit of controvert i but all his measures 
tended to diacourage the religion of the Prophet. He changed 
the era of the Hejira ; he restrained the study of Arabic and of 
Mabomedan theology ; and he wounded the dearest prejudices 
of tiie faithful by proscribing the beard. Nothing but the 
ascendancy of his character, and his dazzling success in war 
and in peace, could have preserved the throne amidst the dis- 
contents produced among his own chiefs by these heterodox 
measures. Among a people with whom persecution was 
considered the most sacred of duties, Akbar adopted the prin- 
ciple not only of religious toleration, but, what has been found a 
more difhcult task even in the most enlightened Christian com- 
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munitieB, of religiona equdUty. He formed the magD&nimooB 
resolution of resting the streng^th of his throne on the attach- 
ment of all his subjects, whether they belonged to the esta- 
blished religion of the state or not. He disarmed the hostility 
and secnred the loyalty of the Hindoos by allowing them to 
share the highest civil ofGces and military commandfi with 
the Mahomedanfi, and thus placed himself a centniy ahead of 
the Stuarts in England. He abolished the odious jezzia, or 
capitation t&x ; he issued an edict permitting Hindoo widows 
to many; he diecoMraged suttees to tiie full extent of his 
power, and he abolished the practice of reducing captives to 
slavery. 

EUTeTenDB Under the supervision of the great financier 

ttfomu. of the age, the raja Toder MuU, Akbar radically 

remodelled the revenue system of the empire He caused all 
the lands to be measured according to a uniform standard, and 
with the most perfect instruments procurable. He divided 
them, according to their character and fertility, into three 
classes, and fixed the demand of the state generally at one- 
third the annual produce, and then commuted it to a money 
payment He abolished all arbitrary cesses, and made the 
settlement for ten years, and with the cultivators themaelves, 
to the exclusion of all middlemen. It is questionable there- 
fore whether, during his reign, there were any zemindars in 
India at all, and whether those who afterwards assumed their 
prerogatives were, at this period, and for more than a century 
after, anything beyond mere ofBdals employed in collecting 
the public dues. 

BlTtaioii <*um The whole empire was divided into fifteen pro- 
wnpire. vinces, or soubahs; — Oabul, beyond the Indus; 

Lahore, Mooltan, Delhi, Agra, Oude, AUahabad, Ajmere, 
Guzerat, Malwa, Behar, Mid Bengal ; and aonth of the 
Nerbudda, Candeeh, Berar, and Ahmcdnugur. Each province 
was placed under a soobadar, who was entrusted with full 
powers, civil and military, and assisted by a dewan, or nums- 
ter of'finance, who, though nominated by the emperor, was 
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accountable to the soobadar. The military duties of each 
|}roTiiice were entrusted to a fonzdar, who also commanded 
the police fotcci and was responsible for the peace of the 
country. Civil law was admiioistered by a Mahomedan chief 
justice, assisted by local judges, and the decisious were inva- 
riably in accordance with the precepts of Mahomedan law, 
miraoituT The military system of Akbar was the least 

S^/oiaS P^ect of all hia arraDgements, and his extraordi- 
coun. uaiy success is to be attributed more to the weak- 

ness of his opponents than to the superiority of his own 
army. He perpetuated the great military error of paying the 
commanders for their soldiers by the head, which created an 
irresistible temptation to make false musters, and to fill the 
ranks with ragamnffioE. The same organizatiou which per- 
vaded the Tarioufi ofBces of state was carried into all the 
establishments of his court, down to the department of the 
(raits and the flowera, the perfumery, the Mtehen, and the 
kennel, which were regTilated to the minutest details under 
the persDual directions of the emperor. Every establishment 
was maintained npon a scale of imperial magnificence. He 
nevec had fewer than 12,000 horses and 5,000 elephants in his 
own stables,, independently of those required for hawking, and 
bunting, and war. During bis progress through the provinces 
his camp was a great moving dty, and the eye was dazzled 
by the sight of the rpycd tents surmounted with ^t cupolas, 
and enriched with the most gorgeous omamento. 



CHAPTEK V. 
Jehakgeerand Shah Jehaw, 1605 — 1658. 

On the death of Akbar, Prince Selim quietly 
B, stepped into the throne, at the age of thirty- 
"•'■ seven, and adopted the title of Jehangeer, the 

conqueror of the world. The great empire to whit^ he tmo* 
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ceeded waa in a state of profound tranquillity, and there was 
no spfrit of insubordination among the military or civil chiefs. 
TTJH proceedings on his accession serred not only to calm the 
feara which his jarevious misconduct had excited, but even to 
win him the esteem of his snbjects. He confirmed his father's 
ministers in their posts, abolished some Tezatlons taxes, and, 
though strongly addicted to wine himself, prohibited the use 
of it, and endeavoured tc control the indulgence in opium. 
He replaced the Mahomedan creed on the coin, and mani- 
fested a more snpetstiljous attention to the precepts of the 
Prophet than his father had done. At the same time he 
courted popularity by affording easy access to the complaints 
of his people. But a subject of disqnietode soon arose. 
His son Ehusro had become the object of h» 
nmKbnnu, detestation by the effort made during the last 
*'°*' days of Akbar's life to place him on the throne by 

some of the leading courtiers, and the youth now fled to the 
Punjab, where he collected a body of 10,000 men. He was 
promptly pursued aad captured, and tie emperor exhibited 
the bmtality of his nature by causing seven hundred of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while the wretched Ehusro 
was carried along the line to witness their agony. 

The event which exercised the greatest influ- 
nurriigcor eoce on the conduct of Jehangeer for sixteen 
oor ekaa. yg^fg y/^g ^is marriage with the celebrated Noor 
Jehan. She was descended from a noble Persian family of 
Teheran, but her father, having been reduced to poverty, 
determined to follow the prevailing current of emigration, and 
proceed to India to repair his fortunes. During the journey, 
his wife gave birth to a daughter under the most calamitous 
circumstances, though they were subsequently embellished 
with all the romance of poetry when she became the Queen 
of the East, and was in a position to reward the pens of poets. 
A merchant who happened to be travelling on the same route 
afforded assistance to the family in their exigency, and, on 
teaching the capital, took the father into his own employ, and, 
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perceiving his abilities, intii>duced him to the service of 
Akbar, in which he gradually rose to eminence. His daught/r, 
Noor Jehan, received all the accompliehmente of education 
which the capital cf India could afford, and grew up into a 
woman of the most ezquiBite beauty. In the harem of Akbar, 
iriiicb she occasionally visited with her mother, she attracted 
the attention of the prince Selim, who became deeply ena- 
moured of her. Bnt she had been abeady betrothed to a 
Tm^oman of the noblest descent, who had acquired the title 
of Shere Afgun, from having killed a lion singlehanded. He 
had served with renown in the wars of Persia and India, and 
was distinguished no less by his gigantic strength than by 
his personal valour. Akbar refused to annul the nuptial 
engagement, even in favour of his own son, and, in the hope 
that absence would allay the passion of the prince, appointed 
Shere to a jaygeer in the remote district of Burdwan. 

But Jehangeer had no sooner mounted the 
aiaBi to uu throne than he determined to remove every ob- 
"'™^ "^ ' etacle to the gratificati(»i of hia wishes, and Shere 
paished in a scuffle, which was not believed to be accidental. 
His lovely widow was conveyed to Delhi, when Jehangeer 
oBaced to share bis throne witit her; but she rejected the 
offer with disdain, and was consigned to the neglect of the 
harem, wh^re she had leisure for reflection and repentance. 
AnxiooB to regain Jehangeer's attachment, she contrived to 
throw herself in his way, and her youth and beanty did not 
fail to rekindle his former passion. Their marriage was cele- 
brated with extraordinary pomp, and she was clothed with 
honours greater than any Sultana had ever enjoyed before. 
The emperor went so far as to associate her name with his 
own on the coin, in these graceful terms : " By order of the 
emperor Jehangeer, gold acquired a hnndred times additional 
value by the name of the empress Noor Jehan" — the light 
of the world. Her talent for business was not less remark- 
able than her personal charms, and her influence was beneficial 
to the interests of the state. She softened the natural cruelty 
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of the eroperoi'B dispoeition, and constmined him to appear 
sober at the dtubar, however he might indenmify himself for 
this restraint in ihe evening. Her taste imparted grace to the 
splendour of ibe court, at the same time that she curtailed 
its extravagance. Her brother, Asof Elian, was raised to a 
post of high dignity, and her father, who was placed at the 
head of aSairs, proved to be one of the ablest of viziers. 
Msiik Amber ^''*' "^^ ^^ Ahmednngnr, as fwevionsly stated, was 
and um iuu of captored by Akbar, on the morder of Chand Sultana, 
in 1600, and theroyal family was consigned to the 
fortress of Owalior ; but the kingdom was not sabdued, though 
Akbar dedgnated it as one of the soobahs of hie empre. 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court, aesomed the control of public aSdrs, and placed a 
kinsman of the late king on the throne. He attacked the 
Mogul forces with vigour, and erected the national standard on 
what had been regarded the impregnable rock of Dowlntabad; 
he founded a new capital at the foot of it, at Eirkee, and 
adorned it with many splendid buildings. Malik Amber stands 
foremost in the history of the Deccan as a statesman of sur- 
passing genios, who maintained the sinking fortunes of the 
Ahmednugnr dynasty for twenty years with tlie greatest 
energy. Planting himself on the borders of the Deccan, be 
continued to repel the encroachments of the Moguls, and 
repeatedly drove thedr armies back to Boorhanpore. He 
availed himself to so great an extent of the services of the 
Mahratta chieftains, that he may be SEud to have cradled 
their power ; more especially was it under his banner that 
Shahjee, the father of Sevajee, laid the foundation of his 
greatness. With a natural genius for war, he was still 
more remarkable for the aesidnity with which he cultivated 
the arts of peace ; and it is the revenue settlement he brought 
to perfection which has given lasting celebrity to his name. 
He was the Toder MnU of the Deccan. 
jcbBsgeerM- In the year 1612 Jefaangeor resolved to re- 
lets. ' cover the footmg which the Moguls had - lost 
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in ttiQ Deccan, and tiro anules, the first commaitded by 
Abdoolla Ebau, were sent against Malik Amber, But he 
avoided a general engagement, while Ms light Deccanee 
faoree hovered on the Sanka and rear of hie enemy, cut ofi 
his communications and sapplies, and harassed him by night 
and by day so inexorably as to oblige him to sound a retreat, 
which the AhysBuiian soon converted into a disgraceful 
.flight. The second army met the Ahmednugur troops in the 
floeh of victory, &nd wisely retraced its steps acroas the 
Kerbndda. 

SubjugaMonM These disappointments were balanced by success 
'•"■'TJ™' ^*'*- against Oodypore. It haa been already stated 
that Oody Sing, the feeble rana of Chittore, the founder of 
the town of Oodypore, was obhged by the generals of Akbar 
to seek refuge in the hills. He was succeeded by his son, 
Pertap Sing, who is still idolized by his countrymen for the 
heroism with which he repelled the attacks of the Moguls, 
and preserved the germ of national independence in his wild 
fastnesses. Although the Rajpoot rajas of Jeypore and 
Marwar were ranged against him, he succeeded in recovering 
the greater portion of his hereditary domiuiom before the 
death of Ahbar. Bis son Omrah, equally valiant, but less 
fortunate, after having repeatedly defeated the Mogul troops, 
was, in the year 1614, attacked by Shah Jehan, the gallant 
and favourite son of the emperor, and compelled to acknowledge 
fealty to the throne of Delhi. That generous pnnce, himself, 
on the mother's side, of Rajpoot blood, restored the territories 
of the fallen prince, but only as the vassal of the ranperor, at 
whose court, however, he was assigned the behest post of 
honour. Thus was the independence of the family of the 
great ranas of Chittore, which had been mfuntaiaed for eight 
hundred years, at once extinguished. 

EmbMnoiar The tenth yearof the reiguof Jehangeerwaa ren- 
nona* Son, dered memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, 
'"** as ambassador from James, the Mng of England, 

to BoUcit privileges for the Saat India Company, then recently 
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establlBlied. He landed at Snrat, and proceeded by slow 
joumeyB to the court, then held at Ajmere, where he was 
received with greater diBtutctioQ thaa had been conferred on 
any foreign envoy. Of the result of hia embasBy we flhall 
have occasion to speak heret^ter ; here it may be fluffident 
to state, that he wae fasonated by the oriental magmficence 
t£ the oonrt, whidi so completely edipeed the tinsel pomp of 
that of bis own master. He was dazzled with the profnmon 
of gold and jewela on every side, and, not least, with those 
which adorned the foreheads of the royal elephants. But he 
perceived little comfort among the enbjecta of the empire, 
who were gronnd down by the extortions of the public ser- 
vants of every grade. The emperor dispensed jnstdce daUy in 
person { but be retired in the evening to his caps, which ho 
never left while there was any reason left in him. He waa 
mandlin and easy, and hie conrtiers were anivereally corrupt 
and nnprincipled. Military diadpline bad decayed after the 
death of Akbar, and the only good eoldiers in the army were 
the Rajpoots and the Afghans. There was a large influx of 
Europeans at the capital, and so greatly was Christianity 
encouraged, that one of the emperor's nephews hod embraced 
h, and the Emperor himself had an image of Christ and the 
Vir^ in his rosary. 

Benai cmn- The attention of Jehangeer was now called to 

ST'ST^ the state of affairs in the Deccan, and he marched 
■(Kb, 181T. down to Handoo to superintend the war, which 
heentmstedto the command of Shah Jehan, at the same time 
declaring .him the heir of the throne. The prosperity of 
Malik Amber had created a feeling of envy at the Ahmed- 
nngur court, and aUenated many of his confederates. On 
the approach of Shah Jehan, he was still further weakened 
by the defection of the king of Beejapore, and was obUged 
to enter into negotiations, and cede the fortress of Ahmed- 
tLugur, together with all the conqnesto he had made from 
the Moguls. But within four yeani he renewed the war, and 
Bucceeded in driving the imperial forces across the Taptee. 
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Shah JehKB vts a^ain Belected b; hii father to oommand the 
army ; but he accepted the charge only on oonditioii that his 
brother Khnsro should accompany him. Before he reaohed 
the provinoe of Malva, Malik Amber had <st)ued the Ner- 
bndda and bamed do-wn the Baburbs of Mandoo. Bnt aacoeaa 
Btill attendad the arms of Shah Jehaa. He contrived ta cor> 
mpt the prindpal Mahratta chiefB in the army of Malik 
Ambep — Bome of them by the moft extravagant oftera — and 
that general, deserted iij hla own offlcerg, fraffetei adefeat, 
and wu obliged to porohase peace in 1681, 1^ a Urge uori- 
floe of treunre and territoiy. 

DnihanoiKra, Jnst at thiB jonotore Khnsro died, and them{i> 
w^wmT" fortanea of Shah Jehan began. Noor Jehan had 
irei. bestowed her daughter by Shore Af gun on Bhariar, 

the yonngeflt of the empetor'e song, and determined to raiae 
him to the throne, in the hope of perpetuating that unbounded 
influence which she had enjoyed under Jehangeer. Her father, 
the vizieT) whose virtue and wisdom had maintained order in 
the empire, notwithstanding the dissoluteness of tba Court, 
had recently died, and the salutary restraint of his authority 
being removed, she was at liberty to indulge her pasMons 
without control. The Peivlana had recently reconquered 
Gandahar, and, in the hope of removing Shah Jehaa ont of 
her way, she persuaded Jehangeer to employ his great military 
talents in regaining it. Shah Jehan was alive to the danger 
of quitthig India, and began to stipulate for securities. 
HIb demands were regarded as treasonable ; all his jaygeers 
and estates were sequestered, and he was driven into rebellion 
by the force of drcnmstances. 

unuMi hnntt To meet this diffloulty, Mohabet, the ablest 
Jl^,^^^ general in the emperor's service, wss drawn from 
•oontrj, 1(21. his government of Oabnl, uid directed t» march 
against Shah Jehan. A partiid and hidedaire action took 
place in Rajpootono, and the prince unwisely determined to 
retire to the Deooan. This retrograde movement was attended, 
M might have been ezpeot«d, with the most fatd consa- 
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qnenceB. Malik Amber and the kings of Beejapoie and 
Golconda refused him auy assistance ; his own troops begaa 
to desert, and he was obliged to retreat to Telingana. On 
reaching Masnlipatam he marched along the coast to Bengal, 
took possession of that province and of Behar, and advanced 
to Allahabad. Mohabet, who was lying at Boorhanpore, on 
hearing of his sndden appearance on the Ganges, hastened to 
enconnter him ; his raw levies were speedily dispersed, and 
he fled a second time to the Deccan. Malik Amber was now 
at issue with the emperor, and made common cause with his 
fugitive son, and they advanced together to the siege of 
tliat city. But Moiiabet pursued the prince with such 
energy that he was fain to seek reconciliation witli his father, 
which, however, wae not granted bnt on the Iiard condition 
of surrendering all his forts, and giving two of his sons aa 



Koot Jebtn A oow sccne now opens in this eventful drama. 
^^^^* Mohabet, the greatest subject of the empire, and 
uoiutHC, in*, the pime favourite of the emperor, bad acquired 
additional importaoce by his brilliant success; but as he 
manifested no disposition to second Noor Jehan's views re- 
garding the succession of Shariar, her confidence was 
capndously converted into hatred, and she resolved on his 
ruin. Jehangeer was at this tune on his way to Cabnl. A 
charge of embezzlement during his recent campaign was 
trumped up against Mohabet, and he was summoned to the 
court to answer it. He came, but with a bo^ of 5,000 Rajpoots 
■wlio were devoted to his service. He had recently betrothed 
his daughter to a young noble without obtaining the nsoal 
consent of the emperor. Jehangeer, on hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, ordered the youth into liis presence, and in a fit 
of brutal rage directed him to be stripped naked and whi|^d 
with thorns in the presence of the court, and confiscated all 
his estates. When Mohabet approached the royal encamp- 
ment he was refused admission. He could not faU to perceive 
that his ruin was determined on, and he resolved to strike 
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KohabM Miia *^^ ^* ^^°^' ^^ following morning the army 
the Empuoi, CTossed the Hydaspea, and Jehangeer, who had 
'*'*' not recovered from the debauch of the previous 

night, remained behind with a slender guard. Mohabet pro- 
ceeded to the emperor's tent and seized his person, Jehan- 
geer was frantic at this indignity, bat seeing himself abso- 
lutely in the power of his general, was persuaded to mount 
on elephant, with bis goblet and bis cup-bearer, and proceed 
to Mohabet's t«nt. 

KoOT jtiMo ^"^^ Jehan crossed the bridge in disguise and 

flgiittiorhb joined the imperial army, and the next morning 
'^"'' proceeded to the rescue of her husband. The 

bridge having been destroyed during the night by the Baj- 
poots, she advanced at the head of the troops to a ford which 
had been discovered, moimted on a lofty elephant, with a bow 
and two quivers. The struggle was long and deadly. She 
endeavoured to animate the soldiers by her exertions, but 
they were driven into the stream by the shower of balls, 
rockets, and arrows which the Rajpoots poured into the files 
massed on the narrow ford. Noor Jehan's elephant reached 
the opposite bank, but was assailed with redoubled fury ; her 
guards were cut down, and among the hundred missiles aimed 
at her one struck the infant son of her daughter whom she 
carried in her lap. The elephant driver was killed, the 
animal waa wounded, and carried down the stream in 
endeavouring to recross It, and the life of the empress was 
in imminent danger. When her female attendants came 
shrioking to the spot, they foubd the howda, or seat, covered 
with blood, and the empress employed in extracting the 
arrow and binding up the wound of the infant, 
vmr Jeiuui After this vain attempt at a rescue the empress 

Son' "uw"^ yielded to necessity, and joined Jehangeer, who 
pemr'ireieuc^ continued a captive in the hands of his revolted 
"™" subject, but was treated with the greatest respect. 

Mohabet, now in full command of the army, crossed the Indus, 
and encamped at CabuL There, her fertile genius, by a 
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series of skOfnl manoeuvres, coatrived gradnaH; to turn the 
tables on him j he saw that his position was becoirang dafly more 
ineecoie, and made offers for a reconciliation. Noor Jehan 
condoned his revolt on condition that he shonld proceed in 
pursuit of her other enemy, ShcA Jehan. That prinoe, aftw 
making hia submisnon to the emperor, had fled to Sind^ 
intending to seek an asylum in Persia, but he was still a for- 
midable obstacle to her views. But when hi« prospects were 
at the lowest ebb they began to brighten. Mohabet, drea^ff 
a reign of weakness and violence if Shariar succeeded to tb« 
throne throngh the inflaenoe of Noor Jehan, resolved to aesirt 
the efforts of Shah Jehan, and, instead of proceeding to attack 
him, j<Mned him with the troops yet remaining mider hJi 
standard. 

The empress on hearing of this defection ordered him to 
be hunted through the empire, and set a price oa his head. 
But her power was at once annihilated by the death <^ 
DeMDand Jebangecr, whose constitution was completely 
^^^^ exhausted by a life of mdulgence, and who ei- 
ie27. ' pbed at Lahore on the 2$th of October, 1637, m 
the sixtieth year of his age. He was contemporary with 
James the First of England. Not only was their reign of 
the same duration, but there was a remarkable accordance in 
their characters. They were both equally weak and con- 
temptible, both the slaves of favourites and of drink, and, by 
a mngu^ coincidence, they both launched a royal deo^e 
against the use of tobacco, then recently introduced into 
I^gland and India, and, in both cases, with the same degree 
of success. ,, ' 

^^^ On the death of Jehiuigeer, Asof Shan, the 

shDiJabM, ' Iwother of Noor Jehan, and one of the chief 
'^^' ministers, determined to support the clwrns of 

Shah Jehan on the same ground which had influenced the 
dedeion of Mohabet. He despatched a messenger to summon 
him from the Deccan, and at the same time placed the empreas 
dowager nnder restraiat. Her infln^ioe ez[ared with the 



death of ber tmsband, and ehe retired from the world with an 
aoDuity of twenty-five lacs of rupees a-year, and passed the 
remiuning years of her life in cherishing his memory. Sbatiar, 
who was at Lahore, was attacked and defeated by Asof Ehui, 
and pat to death by order of Shah Jebon. That prince lost no , 
"■ g^i^j^j y, time in coming np from the Deccan, in company with i 
puthmfor !Uohabet Ehan, on whom, aa well as on Azof . 
iMenKi-wK*. j^an^ dig {sBtrmnents of his elevation, he be- ,' 
stowed the highest dignities. He was proclaimed emperor, at 
Agra, eariy in 1628, and begMi his reign by indalging that pas- 
sion for ma^iiflcence in which he ecUpsed all hia predecessors. 
The anniversBi7 of his accession was commemorated by a dis* 
play of incredible extravagance. A suite of tenta was mann- 
factm«d o( the finest Cashmere shawls, which, in the figu- 
rative language of his -biographer, it required two months to 
pitch. In conformity with the nsage of the ancient Hindoo 
sovereigns he was weighed against silver, and gold, and 
jewels, whidi were then lavished among the courtiers. 
Vessels filled with gems were waved over his head and 
emptied on the floor for a general scramble. The expense of 
this festival was computed at a crore and a half of rupees, 
comitian of The first eight years of the reign of Shah Jehan 
^^^,^^ were occupied with miUtaiy operations m the 
r>«»B- Deccan. Thirty years had now elapsed since 

Akbar crossed the Nerbudda, and overran the kingdom of 
Ahmednugnr, on which occasion he added to his titles that of 
king of the Deccan. The genius of Malik Amber had, however, 
Bncceeded in restoring the independence of the kingdom, to- 
gether with much of its andent power ; but he had recently died, 
at the age of eighty. The king of Beejapore, Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, renowned for the grandeur of his edifices, had died about 
the same time, beqaeathing a full treasury and an army of 
200,000 men to "his successor. The king of Golconda was 
engaged in extending his authority over his Hmdoo nei^- 
boors to the east and south. Of ^ the acqmsitions made by 
Akbar south of the Nerbudda, there temtuned to the crown ot 
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Delhi only the eastern half of Candesh, and the adjoinmg por- 
tioa of Berar. 

The war in the Deccaa on which Shah Jebaa 
Daaa w™- HOW entered, and which continued for eight years, 
moUrf^^Li ^^ occasioned by the revolt of Jehan Lodi. He 
jehm Lodt was su Afghan of ignoble birth, but great ability 
and arrogance, who had raised him self to eminence 
in the Mognl army, and obtained the office of governor of 
the Deccan, from which post he was removed to Malwa under 
tile new reign. He was invited to court, and treated appa- 
rently with great dietinction ; but, having imbibed a Buspicioa 
that the emperor, to whom he was peraonally odious, had a 
design on his life, he quitted the capital abruptly with the 
ttoopa which had accompanied him. He was immediately 
pursued, and overtaken on the banks of the Chnmbul ; and it 
was only with extreme difficulty that he was able to elude 
pursuit and reach the Deccan ; but, having once reached it, he 
was joined by numerous adherents, and supported by the 
king of Ahmednugnr, The emperor considered the revolt so 
serions as to order three armies, each consisting of 50,000 
men. Into the field, and even to proceed to the Deccan in person, 
Jehan Lodi was driven ont of Ahmednugur by the Mogul 
force, and sought the aid of the king of Beejapore, which was 
peremptorily refused hun. His friend, Shahjee, the Mahratta 
chieftain, considering hia cause desperate, abandoned it, and 
joined the Moguls ; for which act of treachery he was 
rewarded with a title of nobility. Meanwhile his allies, the 
Ahmednugur troops, were defeated by the Moguls at Dow- 
lutabad i and Jehan Lodi, overwhelmed by the defection of 
his friends and the discomfiture of hia allies, fled northward, in 
the hope of reaching Afghanistan, and rousing his country- 
men ; but he waf brought to bay on the borders of Bundle- 
kund, and, after performing prodigies of valour with the small 
body of 400 men who still adhered to his fallen fortunes, 
was struck dead by a Rajpoot, and his head sent as an accepir 
ftble ofEeiing to Shah Jehan. 
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The war with Ahmednngnr did not, however, 
ceaee with the canse of it. The king, Mortiza 
Nizam, had fallen out with his minister, Fnteh 
Khan, the son and enccessor of Malik Amber, and thrown 
him into prison ; but, having experienced nothing' but mortifi- 
cation in his struggle with the Moguls, released him, and 
restored him to power. The Abyssinian rewarded the kind- 
ness of his master by causing iiim and his adherents to be 
assassinated j and, having placed an infant on the vacant throne, 
offered his submission to the emperor. Meanwhile, the king 
of Beejapore, alarmed at the progress of the Mogul arms, deter- 
mined to make common canse with Ahmednugur, and thus 
brought down the imperial armies on hie own territories. It 
would be wearisome to go into a detail of all the intrigues, the 
treachery, and the vicisBitudes which form the history of this 
period of five years. SufSce it to record that the war with 
Beejapore was conducted with varied fortunes; that the king 
baffled the Mogul generals by creating a desert for twenty 
miles around hie capital, and depriving their armies of food, 
' forage, and water ; and that both parties, becoming at length 
weary of this war of fruitless desolation, listened to terms of 
acconmiodation. The result of this conflict of eight years 
may be thus summed np : the kingdom of Ahmednugur was 
entirely extingoished, after it had flourished a centnry and a 
half ; a portion of Its territory was ceded to Beejapore for a 
tribute of twenty lacs of rupees a year, and the remainder 
absorbed in the Mogul dominions ; while the king of Qolconda, 
overawed by the neighbourhood of the Mogul army, consented 
to pay an annual subsidy. 

The Portnirneie ^* *™^ ^°" *° ^OgaL At what period the 

power In Bengal Portuguese formed their first eBtablishment in that 
""***'■ province is not accurately known ; but in the year 

1537, the king, Mahnjood, when pressed, as wo have already 
stated, by the famous Shere Shah, invoked the aid of the Portu- 
guese governor on theMalabar coast, and SampTayo,his admiral, 
entered the Ganges with nine vessels. .Though they arrived 
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too late to afford him assistance, it is anpposed that they formed 
a settl^nent in the neighbourhood of the great port of Satgoog, 
at a place called Golin, or Qola, the granary, afterwards cor- 
rupted to Hooghly, where they continued to flourish for a hun- 
dred jesm. Towards the dose of the centuiy they appear to 
I have formed fuiother and larger settlement at Chittagong, where 
Gonzales is saud to have held the district aronnd it in subjec- 
tion with the help of a thousuid Europeans, two thousuid 
oatirefi, and eighty ships. So formidable was his power, that 
the Mogul viceroy made Dacca the seat of his goremnient, in 
order more effectually to die<^ his [»x>gresB. With tiie com- 
mand of the only two ports of the Qangetic valley, Uie pow^ 
of the Portuguese in Bengal during the sixteenth centnry 
must have been an object of no little alarm to the Mogul 
authorities. 

nngtiiT. AtHot^hly they had fortified their factoiy, and 

obtained the complete control of the commerce of the river, 
and the prosperity of Satgx>ng began to wane under this rivahy. 
At the time when Shah Jehan, flying before Mofaabet, in 1624, 
advanced friHU Masnhpatam to Bengal, he besought the 
Portuguese chief at Hooghly, Michael Kodrigues, to aswst 
him with some guns and artillerymen, but, as the governor had 
no confidence in the success of that rash enterprise, the 
request wm refused. Six years afterwards when Shah 
Jehan had become emperor, a representation was made by 
tiie soobadar of Beng^ that some Europeao idolaters, who 
had been allowed to estaUish a tacbxy in Bengal, had erected 
a f<»t and mounted it with cannon, and grovm insolent and 
oppressive. Shah Jehan had not forgotten the repulse he 
received from Bodrigoes at Hooghly in his adversity, and 
cordy r^hed, "Let the idi^ters be unmediately expelled 
from my dominions." 

Oq«nreo( The viceToy lost no time in investing Hooghly, 

Hoii^dT. i«»t and, finding that it could not be carried by stonn, 
tindermiiied the defences. The great bastitm was blown np [ 
tbe Mognte rushed witb fury into tiie breacb, and riaugiitei«d 
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more than ft thonaand Portngaese. Of three hnndred vessels 
then in the river, it ia stated that only three escaped. More 
than four thousand were made prisoners ; the priests were 
forwarded to Delhi, and the most beantafnl of the women re- 
served for the rojal seraglio; the chmtdiea'and images were 
demoliBhed. B7 this blow, the power of the Portngnese ia 
fien^ wae irretrieyahly broken ; and no vestige now remains 
of their former inflaence, save the few vocables they contributed 
to the language of the country, and the old church at Bandel, 
within Hght of Hooghly, erected two centnries and a half ago. 
The Mogul viceroy directed that it should thenceforth be made 
tbe royal pent of Bengal j all the public records and offices 
were removed to it from Satgong, and that city, which may 
be traced b&cfc to the days of the Ciesais, am^ into a little 
paper making hamlet. 

icmiwiMaf In tlw year 16S7 the emperor Was gladdened 
^JfJ^il?^ by the unexpected recovery of Candahar, which 
Bt«uiii. had been BO often lost and gtuned by the family 
of Baber Ah Merdan, the governor tmder the Persians, was 
(hrren into rebellion by the tyrannical proceedings of his 
sovereign, and made over the town and territory to the 
Moguls; after which he &ou|^t a refuge at the oourt of 
Ddhi. He vras received, as may well be supposed, with 
great honour by Shah Jehan, and subsequently employed in 
many nuhtary expeditions beyond the Indne., But his fame 
has been perpetuated in India by the great publio works 
which he executed, and more especially by the canal, near 
Delhi, distdngnished by his name, which has proved an incal- 
culable bleraiug to the country it irrigates. 
XDtoTcvn*- "^^ military operations which were undertaken 
jM"^|Matte beyond the Indus, can scarcely be said to belong 
to the history of In^a. The emperors of the 
house of Baber retmned the same ardent interest in aQ the 
poUlical movements of the region &om which they sprung, as 
the first and second George took in the fortunes of Hanover. 
India was, therefore, drained of men and mon^ for the con- 
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quest or defence of those distant, and, as compared with 
India, nnprofitable poeaeBsions- The soa of the Uzbek ruler 
of Baikh had revolted agmst his father; the govemment 
was thrown into confusion, and Shah Jehan, who had enjoyed 
seveu years of repose, could not resist the temptation of a.gaJn 
prosecuting the dormant rig^hts of his family on that remote 
province. Ali Merdan was sent acro^ the Indus with a large 
army, and ravaged Budukshan, but was constrained, by the 
severity of the winter, to retreat. Raja Jugut Sing was 
then sent to conduct the war with 14,000 Rajpoots ; and 
never did the chivalry of that race of warriors, and their sym- 
pathy with a tolerant and just government, shine more conspi- 
cuously than in this expedition. Regardless of Hindoo preju- 
dices, they crossed the Indus, and surmounted the Hindoo 
Kosh, and encountered the fiery valour of the Uzbeks in that 
frozen region. To be near the scene of operations. Shah 
Jehan took up his residence at GabnL EUs third son, Aurung- 
zebe was also employed in these operations, and at first gained 
a great victory, hut was soon after obliged to retire npon 
Balkh, and then to make a most disastrous retreat to Cabal, 
with the loss of a great portion of his army. The emperor 
was at length induced calmly to weigh the pohoy of con- 
tiuuing an expensive war in that distant quarter ; and he had 
the moral courage to relinquish the enterprize. 
TboPerriMu The rcpose gained by abandoning Balkh was, 
retake caniiiur, however, of short duration. Shah Abbas, the 
made In toU) M ^g of FcTsia, having now attained his majority, 
recoverii, 1648. came down on Candahar and retook it, after a 
siege of two months. Shah Jehan was resolved to recover it, 
and the following yeai Aurungzebe invested it for foul 
months, but without success. Two years after, the vizier 
as well as the prince again invested the tovm with a larger 
force, but the attempt was a second time unsncceBsful, and 
Aurungzehe was sent as viceroy to the Deccan. A third 
anny was despatched in 1653, under prince Dara, tiie eldest 
eon of the emperor, who was impatient to achieve eoccess in 
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an expedition in which his ambitions brother had been twice 
foiled ; but, though it set oat at the precise moment which 
the royal astrologer had pronounced to be most auspicious, 
it was equally destmed to disappointment. Thus termi- 
nated the third and last attempt of the Moguls to recover 
Candahar, of which they had held but a precarious posses- 
Bion emce the days of Baber. The failure was followed by 
two years of repose, when Shah Jehan completed the reyenue 
settlement in the Deccan, on which he had laboured for twenty 
years, and introduced the financial system of Toder Mull. 

The year 1655 marks the commencement of tai 
nrinihs important senes of events; — the renewal of the 
Deasn, iB6t. ^^^ ^ ^-^^ Deccan, which continued for fifty years 
to consume the resources of the MogTil empire, and served 
to hasten it« downfall. During the twenty years of peace 
which followed the treaty with the king of Beejapore, in 1 636, 
that prince had pven his attentdon to the construction of 
those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and mosques which dis- 
tinguished bis reign ; and to the conquest of the petty prin- 
cipahties in the Gamatic which had sprung out of the ruins 
of the Hindoo kingdom of Beejuyanugur. The tribute which 
he exacted at the same time from the king of GKilconda, had 
been paid with punctnality, and that prince had manifested 
every disposition to cultivate the friendship of the emperor. 
There was no cai^e of difference with these rulers, and 
Shah Jehan appeared to be completely satisfied with the rela- 
tion they maintained with his throne. But. in 1653, Aurungzebe, 
after his second repulse from Candahar, was appointed to 
the Deccan, and determined to obtain an indemnity for bis 
disappointment in the subjugation of the two kingdoms of 
Beejapore and Golconda. 

MatJomBiM. An unexpected event gave him the pretext he 
was seeking for an interference in their affairs. Mahomed, 
genertjly known by his title of Meer Joomla, then the chief 
mmister of Abdoolla Kootub, kmg of Golconda, was bom of mdi- 
gent parents at Ispahan, the capital of Persia, and was placed 
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in the Mrvice of » diamond merchant, -wbo took falm to Qol* 
conda, and bequeathed his bnsiiiese to him. The enteriaiiiiig 
yonth embarked in maritime trade, and amassed prodigioni 
wealth, and came to be held in high estinAtiOD for hie talenta 
and probity in every Mahomedan coort in Ana. He entered 
the Toya] service of Ooloonda, and gradually tOM to the 
supreme du-ection of afFaira, He led an anny to the Booth, 
and extended the authority of the king over the chiefs 
-who yet enjoyed mdepcndenoe ( and it wae while absent on 
this expedition that hia son, M^omed Amin, by some sup- 
posed act of disrespect, incurred the displeasure of his sovereign, 
1. . _. Meer Joomla solicited that oonddeiataon for his 

Atuck or Old- eon, which he considered his own services entitled 
^^iheuiii, ^^ ^ I'u^ meeting with a refosal, mAde an 
IMS- appeal to Amnngzebe, which tliat prince was but 

too happy to take up. Under his hiflnence, Shah Jehan was 
induced to send a haughty missive to AbdooUa to grant 
redress to the youth, which the king answered by placing him 
in confinement, and oonfisoating his father's estatAS. An order 
was then sent to Auruugzebe from Delhi to enforce compliance 
by the sword, and he entered upon the execution of it witli 
that craft wjiich was the prominent feature of his character 
through life. He assembled a large army, giving out that 
he was about to proceed to Bengal to celebrate the marriage 
of his son with the daughter of his brother, the viceroy of 
that province. He advanced towards Hyderabad with the 
most friendly professions, and the unsuspecting AbdooUa, 
prepared to welcome him with a magnificent entertainment, 
when he found himself treacherously assailed by the Mogul 
army, and constnuned to seek refuge in the fortress of QoU 
conda. A large portion of Hyderabad was burnt down, and 
tiie city subjected to indiscriminate plunder, by which the 
booty which Aurungzebe had destined to himself, fell to his 
soldiers. The king of Oolconda, reduced to extremity by 
tills sadden and unprovoked assault, was construed to sub- 
mit to the h&nh terms imposed by Atirungzebe,— that bo 
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should bestow his daughter on one of his sonS) with a rich 
dowry, and pay up a crore of rupees, as the first instahnent 
of an annual tribute. Shah Jehap, who had a conscience, 
remitted one-fifth of this aum, and, inviting Meer Joornla to 
Delhi, invested him with the ofBce of vizier. 
AiujitoaBH- Having thus reduced Golconda to submission, 
jspoTB, 1667. Anrungzebe rwolved to attack Beejapore, and he 
had not long to wait for a pretext. Mahomed Adil Shah 
died in 1656, and bequeathed the kingdom to his son, a youth 
of nineteen, who mounted the throne without paying that 
homage which the emperor pretended to coneider due to him. 
It was, therefore, given out that the youth wag illegitimate, 
and that it belonged to the emperor to nominate a successor. 
The war which arose on this unwarrantable claim was, 
perhaps, a more wanton and heinons aggreBsion thain 
any to be found in the darkest annals of India. Meer 
Joomla, as commander-in-chief, and Anrungzebe, as his lien- 
tenant, suddenly invaded the territories of Beejapore. The 
Mahratta chieftains in the service of that state, nobly rallied 
round the throne, bnt the abruptness of the irruption, ren- 
dered it impossible to collect a sufBcient force — alargeportjon 
of the army being absent in the Camatic — or to resort to the 
usual means of defence. The forts of Beder and Eoolburga 
were captured, the conntry was hii waste with fire and 
Bword, and the capital was invested. The king made the 
most humble supplications, and olfered to purchase peace 
by the payment of a crore of rupees, or any sacrifice the 
prince might demand ; but every offer was sternly rejected. 
The extinction of the dynasty appeared inevitable, when an 
event occurred in the north, which gave it a respite of thirty 
years. News came posting down to the Deccan that the 
emperor was at the pohit of death, and that the contest for 
the empire had begun. Anrungzebe was obliged to hasten to 
the capital to look after liis own interests, and the Biege of 
Beejapore was raised. 
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The four Mu of ^^^^ Jchan had fouT Boiifli Dara, the eldest, 
liad been declared his snccesBor, and admitted to 



o^Deihi * considerable share of the government. He had 
1M7. great talents for command, and an air of regal 

dignity; he was frank and brave, but haughty and rash. 
Soojah, the second son, the viceroy of Bengal, had been 
accustomed to civil and military command from his youth, but 
was greatly addicted to pleasure. The third, Aurungzebe, 
was the moBt able and ambitious, as well as the most subtle 
and astute member of the family ; while Morad, the youngest, 
though bold and generous, was little more than a mere sot. 
Dara was a free thinker of Akber*B school 5 Aumngzebe was a, 
bigoted Mahomedan, and contrived to rally the orthodox 
around him by stigmatizing his brother as an infidel. The 
claimB of primogeniture had always been vague and feeble in 
the Mogul dynasty, and the power of the sword generally 
Superseded every other right; when, therefore, four princes, 
each with an army at his command, equally aspired to the 
throne, a contest became inevitable. 

soojKh utatibo Soojah was the first in the field, and advanced 
add, 16*7. from Bengal towards the capital. Morad, the 
viceroy of Guzerat, on hearing of his father's illneBS, seized 
the public treaaure, and assumed the title of emperor. 
Aurungzebe, after haying extracted a large supply of 
money from the Mng of Beejapore, granted him a peace, 
and advanced with his army to the northern boundary 
of his province. His object was to cajole Morad, whom 
he saluted as emperor, and congratulated on his new dignity, 
declaring that as for himself his only desire was to renounce 
the world and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca, after he had 
liberated his father from the thraldom of the irrellgions 
Dara. Morad was simple enough to believe these profes- 
sions, and united his army to that of Aurungzebe on the banks 
of the Nerbudda, when the two brothers advanced towuds 
the capital. 
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„. .J. ^ Ilara prepared to meet both these attacke. He 

Duadgfteti i , 

Sooj&b. Aunmg- aespatched raja Jey Sing, of Jeypore, to o[^se 
rtam,'*«na^ Soojah, and raja Jesftwunt Sing to encounter 
juati 8h»h Auningzebe. The selection of two Hindoo gene- 
rals to commaud the armies which were to decide 
the fortones of the Mogul throne affords strong evidence c^ 
the feehnga of loyalty which the wise policy of Akbar had 
inspired- Jnat at this juncture Shah Jehan wtia restored to 
health and resumed the foncttons of govomment ; but it was 
too late to quench the dements of strife. The imperial force 
came up with Soojah at Benai-es, and he was defeated, and 
obliged to fly to Bengal. Tlio united armies of Aonmgzebe 
and Morad encountered Jesswunt Sing near Oojein, and 
defeated him, and then advanced with 35,000 troops to 
the neighbourhood of Agra. Dara came out to meet them 
with a superior force, estimated at 100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
and 80 pieces of cannon. In the fiei-ce and bloody battle 
which ensued, Dara was completely overpowered and fled 
from the field with 8 remnant of barely 2,000 men. The 
TictoriouB Aurungzebe entered the capital, deposed his father, 
and assumed the whole power of the empire. 
ci,u,Baer of The character of Shah Jehan is aptly described 
shchJsiiui. by his native biographer. "Akbar was pre-emi- 
nent as a warrior and as a lawgiver. Shah Jehan for the 
incomparable order, and arrangement of his finances, and the 
internal administration of the empire." Though he drew a 
revenue of thirty crores of rupees annually from his dominions. 
which did not include the D^can, it is generally asserted that 
the country enjoyed greater prosperity during his reign than 
nnder any of hie predecessors ; it has therefore been charac- 
terized as the golden age of the Mogul dynasty. This is a 
significant fact, since this prosperity cannot be attributed to 
any enlightened policy, or to any encouragement given by 
the emperor to t^e pursuits of industry ; it was owing mmply 
to that respite from the ravages of war, which afforded the 
{sovinces within the Indus scope for the development of their 
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tesoOTOMb Bhah Jeiiaiii was uoqueslionablj' the moet niagni- 
fioent fninoe of tiie hoiue of JBab», *aA perh^ie of any otb^ 
U&hotnedaii dTiias^. The pomp ot his court, and the cost- 
liueee of all Mb eetabliahments ahnoBt Btagget our belief ; bBt 
vith a treaBury Thidi received 600 crcffee of ropeee daring 
twenty yeara of peace, what mi^t not a ncwarcb 4o^ who 
had only his owfi will to conenltT In nothing wax the ^1^ 
dom of htB twite more manifeat than in his baildinge. It was 
he -tHk) f onaded the new city c^ Delhi, in which his cartellated 
lialaoe, with its ^tacjons conrta, and matMe hall^ aad gilded 
domes, ms the moBt attractiTe object Of that palace the 
BobUet ornament was the far-famed peaood throne, Ua&ag 
with emeralda, rabies, diamonds, and the most cosdy stoneS) 
the value of which was estimated by a Emxtpean jeweller 
and traveller at six ororee of rupees. To him tlie oonstiy was 
indebted for the immaculate Taj Mehal, the mansoleom of his 
Qneen, the pride of India, and the admiration at the world. 
Bat all his estalt^ishments wiete managed witli sodi droom- 
spection, that after defraying the cost of his e^qteditiona 
beyond the Indus, and maintaining an army of £00,000 horM^ 
he left in his treasniy, aooording to his no4ira tuBtoriaiy a 
Bom not short cJ twen^-fev orores (d lupeMk 
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Ao&tnTGUEZBi!, 1658— 17<ff. 

tti^mitt AuBDSOZEBF hamg thns obtained possesmoo 
AnnrngmMi of the Capital and the treasury, threw oS the 
«H<>tikti»i moek. He no longer talked of a pilgrimage to 
>>««*«ih "»■ 'HjBocai, but at once assumed all the powers of 
gDnmmeo^ ud took the title of Akn^egri tba Lord <tf the 
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Worid. Hb father waa placed ia captmty ia his own 
palace, y€t treated with the highest respect; but though he 
survived this ev«it seren years, his reign ended with his 
ooafin^sent. Auruugzebe did not, however, oonsider faimgelf 
Becore while th«re was a angle relative left, who might 
distoib his tnnqnillity. As be bad now no further use foi 
Horad, he inrited him to ui entertainment, aiid allowed him 
to drink himself into a state of helpIeBBness, when he was 
taken up aud conveyed to the fortress of Agra. Dara, ^t^ 
his defeat near Agra, had escaped to the Punjab, where, with 
the resonrces of that province and of Afghuiistan, he nught 
posfliUy have made a stand had not Aurnngzebe pursued him 
. with promptitude, and obliged him to retreat to Mooltan, and 
thence to Gueerat. The empaxv then quitted the pursuit, and 
hastened to ^iconnter his brother Soojidi, who wa« advancing 
a second time from Bengal to contest the throne. The battle 
between the brothers was fought near All^iabad, when Aurony. 
zebe was for a time placed iu extreme peril, by the treachery 
of raja Jesawunt Sing, who, in a fit of disappointment, had 
come to an accCHnmodatioD with Soojah, tad suddenly f^ on 
the emptor's ba^^ge. Thecon8tancyandvEdour<rf Annmg- 
aebe, however, restored the day. At one period of the engage- 
ment his elephant became nnmanagable from its wounds, and 
the emperor was on the point of descending from his seat; 
when Meet Joomla, who was by his side, exclaimed, "you 
descend from the throne," on which the legs of the animal 
were bound, and Aiirungzebe cwtinued to atumato his troops 
by his presence. Soojah was completely defeated, and the 
cmperoT rctumed to Delhi, leaving his own son Mahomed, 
and Meer Joomla, to follow up the victory. They puimed 
the prince to Honghir, and from Uience to Rajnuthal, which be 
had made his cajstal, and adorned witli noble edifices ; but 
his pursuers gave him no respite and hunted him down to 
Dacca, and then out of BengaL He took refnge, at length, 
with ihe King of Arractra, by whom he and bia whole family 
vere barbwously murdered. 

lS 
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San ii cap- Meanwhile, Dara having obtained aid from the 

SauiTiiiato' governor of Guzerat was enabled to aaeemble an 
•on, 1668. army and move np to join raja Jesswunt Sing, 

who was prepared to make common cause witli him against 
the emperor. Aunmgzebe, who dreaded this junction, em- 
ployed all hia devices to detach the jaja from the alliance. 
Dieeembling the reeentment whidi hia recent treachery at 
the battle of Allahabad had naturally excited, he wrote him a 
complimentary letter with his own hand, and conceded all the 
hononra, the refusal of which had driven him into rebellion. 
Under the influence of these flatteries Jesswunt Sing deserted 
the cause of Dara, who was defeated, and driven to seek 
refuge with the raja of Jun, whom he had formerly laid 
under the greatest obligations, By that ungrateful chief 
he was received with apparent cordiality, and then betrayed 
into the hands of his vindictive brother, who ordered him to 
be paraded, with every token of indignity, through the streets 
of Delhi, where he had recently been beloved as a master. A 
conclave of Mahomedan doctors was then convened, who 
gratified the Emperor's wishes by condemning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His son Soli- 
uLan, who had taken shelter with the raja of Sreenugur, by 
whom he was basely betrayed, was, hke his father, exhibited 
in the streets of the capital, but in fetters of gold, and his 
noble bearing and deep (»lamity are SMd to have moved the 
spectators to tears. He and his younger brother, together 
with a son of Morad, were con«gned to death in the dun- 
geons of GwaUor. 

^ ^.^ It only remained now to dispose of Morad him- 
dug^iuuiii- self, who had lun in confinement for three years. 
neu, iMJ. ijg j^^ inault to injury, he was subjected to a 
mock trial for some execution which he had ordered while 
viceroy of Quzerat, and condeomed and executed. Thua, in 
tiie course of three years, had Annmgzebe, by a series of 
atrocious murders, secured, to all appearance, the stability of 
his throne, when his own life was, threatened by an banning 
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illncBB ; and the edifice of his greatnese, reared by bo many 
crimes, was threatened with sudden destruction. While he lay 
helpless on his couch the court began to be fiUed with intrigues. 
One party espoused the cause of hia son, Muazzim, another 
that of Akbar. Jesswunt Sing was advancmg from Joudh- 
pore, aod Mohabet from Cabul, to liberate and restore Shah 
Jchan ; but Aurung^be, having passed the crisis of his dis- 
ease, caused himself to be propped up in his bed, and sum- 
moned the officers of his court to renew their homage to him. 
His recovery dissolved the vapous projects to which his 
illness had given birth ; and Muazzim had to wtut forty-five 
years for the crown. 

xesrJaomia'i A short time previous to the illness of the 
iuE^^mflhii emperor, Meet Joomla, who had been appointed 
deaiii, 1662. vicoroy of Bengal, on the expulsion of Soojah, 
entered upon his unfortunate expedition to Assam, in the hope 
of adding that kingdom to the Mogul dominions. He assem- 
bled a large army and conveyed it up the Berhampooter in 
boats. The caj^tal of the province having been mastered 
Without difficulty, he sent a pompous despatch to the emperor 
with a report of his success, promising in the following year 
to plant the Mogul standard in the rich empire of China. The 
emperor was delighted with the prospect of treading in the 
footsteps of hia renowned ancestor, Jenghis Khan, and ordered 
large reinforcements to Bengal. But a sad reverse was 
impending. The rains set in with extraori^ary violence ; the 
Berhampooter rose beyond its usual level, and the whole of 
the country was flooded ; the supplies of the army were cut 
ofE j a pestilence, probably the Asiatic cholera, broke out in the 
camp ; and Meer Joomla was obliged to retreat in haste and 
disgrace from the country, pursued hy the exasperated Assa- 
mese. On his return to Bengal, he espu^d at Dacca, leaving 
behind him the reputation of one of the ablest statesmen, and 
of the greatest generals of that stirring period. Aunmgzebe 
conferred all his titles on his son, Mahomed Amva, the youth 
who had been disgraced by the king of Golconda ; and ui the 
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letter irf oondolenoe sent to him, reniaAed " Yon have loat » 
father, and I have lost the ^eateet and ntoet dangeroos of my 
Iriends." Soon after the recovery of the emperor lie waa obliged 
to send an army to check the devastations committed by the 
Uahrattaa in the Mogul provinces of the Deccaii; and it 
fcecomee oeoeseaiy, therefore, to pauao and trace the origin 
and progreaa of this power, which loee to dondnion on the 
rains of the Mogul emjHre, and for more than a century 
governed the destinies of India. 

The country iijhabited by the Mahrattas, desig- 
freaiKu* Hated Maharastra in the Hindoo shastroa, is con- 
HaJiniiM. gidered to extend from the Wurda on the east to 
the sea on the west ; from the Satpooiii range on the north to 
a line in the south drawn due east from Goa. The great fea- 
ture of the country is the Syhadree mountains, more comn^nty 
called the Ghauts, which traverse it from north to sooth at a 
distuice of from thirty to fifty miles &om the sea, and rise 
to the hdght of four or five thousand feet above its level 
The strip of land lying along the coast, at the foot of the 
mountains, is called the Goncan. The mhaUtants are of 
diminutive stature and vulgar in appearance, presenting a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Bajpoot ; but they 
are stnrdy, laborious, and persevering, and distbignished for 
cunning. This monntunous region was exceedingly difficult of 
access, and the strortgeet pconts had been unproved Ity forti- 
fications. For centimes the Mahrattas had been known 
chiefly as plodding accountants and vUl&ge officers; and it 
was not before the sixteenth century that they were deemed 
worthy of notice by the Mahomedan historians. Their codn- 
try was cwoprieed in the dominione of the kings of Beejapore 
and Ahmednngnr ; and the noblest Mahratta famihes trace 
their distinction to the dvil and miUtaiy em[4oymeats which 
they held under these two dynasties. 

TbeMiiinctai These sovereigns were incessantly at war with 
B*"**""'- eadi other, or with their neighbours; and they 
^ere happy to emj^oy the Mahratta chi^ttuns id zueing 
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levies lounff theb own hardy oonntrymeii, flftdt ono osm- 
mandlag ilia own noBtez of free lances. JaygoOTB, or laoda 
given for maintaining a bo^ of troops, were freqneatly 
granted for tbeii support. Titlei iroie likewiM oonfenred 
upon many of &e Mabratta chieftaina, bat they were gene- 
rally aodent Hindoo ^ipellatitma. Towards the dose ot 
the sixteenth oentnry, seven Mabratta chiefs are ennmaated 
as b^ng tanged under the banner of Beej^>ore, aad two— • 
bat of superior intportanoe—ui^r that of Ahmedungnr. Itwaa 
the wars which raged fw a centnty in the Deccao* betwew 
the Kistna and the laptee, that first tanght the Mahrattas 
their own importanoe, and paved the way for their future lae- 
dominance ; bat it was chiefly under A^lik Amber that ihsj 
mode the moat r^d etridee towards political influence. A 
community of village derks and husbandmen was thus trans- 
formed into a nation of warriors, and only required the appear- 
ance of some master sinrit to raise it to empire. That B^arit 
appearai in Sevajee. 

oiiKtoo(Bii»ii- MaJJojee Bhonslay, an active captain of horse, 
jM^uiBftitharai was employed about the year ISOOin the service 
Bmjiie. jj£ ^j^g ]j^g ^j Ahmednugur. His wife, who had 

long been childless, offered her pn^ers and vows at the 
Mahomedan duine of Shah SeSer i and the child to whom she 
gave birth was named Shahjee in gratitude to the saint. He 
was bom in 1594, and his father sought an alliance in the patri- 
dan family of Jadow Rao. In after times, when the Mahrattas 
had become the arbitrers of India, the national historuns endea* 
Toured to trace the family oi Mallojee from the rajas of Chittore^ 
who claimed to be the lineal descendants of the great deified" 
hero, Bamu ; but at this period Jadow Bao spumed the alliance 
of so plebeian a family. Soon after Mallojee sadden^ came 
into possession (£ a large treasure, acquired, doubtless, in the 
Mahratta mode; and he obtained from the veoal court of 
Ahmednagor the jaygeers of Foona, Sopa, and several other 
jdaces. No further objection was raised to the alliance, and 
tbe Bi^itialfl are Mid to IwTQ be«a fpnced by tiifi |«aBeaQp of tiie 
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Ung of Ahmednngur. On the death of his father, in 1 620, 
Shahjee anoceoded to the jaygeer, and augmented his military 
force and importance, and entered into a doae connection with 
Halik Amber. Nine years after, we find him esponsing the 
cause of Jehan Lodi j but -when the fortunes of that Afghan 
chief appeared to be ou the wane, he deserted his cause and 
joined the Moguls, for which he was rewarded with the 
nominal honour of a commander of 5,000, and the substantial 
boon of a confirmation of his jaygeer. But Shahjee was 
speedily disgusted with the shuffling policy of the Mogul com- 
manders, and again changed sides. 

TiuHsprinu On the capture of the yonng prince of Ahmed- 
^ nugur, in 1634, he considered himself strong 
enough to aspire to the regency, and raised 
another prince to the throne as the lawful heir of Nizam 
Shah. For three years he appears to have maintained a 
desultory warfare with the imperial generals, but was at 
length driven ont of the country and obliged to seek refuge 
in the court of Beejapore, where his ability was known and 
appreciated; and he was entrusted with-the command of an 
expedition to the Camatic. His zeal and succeso were 
rewarded with the grant of extensive jaygeers in Bangalore, 
and the neighbouring districts where he conceived the design 
of establishing an independent Hindoo sovereignty, and 
resigned the petty jaygeer of Poena to his son Sevajee. 
iHfUi irxA Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta emjdre, 
iifftofs«Taiee, was bom in 1637, and was sent, three years after, 
"^'- to reside with his mother at Poona, under the 

tnxelage of Dadajee Punt — his father having taken a second 
wife. Dadajee managed the estate with the strictest eco- 
nomy as well as fidehty, and remitted the revenue vrith puno- 
tuaUty to Shahjee, but contrived to reserve a small sum 
annually at Poona. He watched over his youthful charge 
with assiduity, and is s^d to have given Km an educatioo 
suited to his station and prospects. Sevajee, however, was 
never able to read or write ; but he was skilled in the use of 
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the bow and the sword, and the weapons einpl<^ed In tlie 
hills; he was expert in all manly exercises, and, like Lis 
coimtrymen, an accomplished horseman. His tutor did not 
neglect his religions inBtmction, and Sevajee grew up a 
devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound veneration for 
brahroins, and a hearty hatred of MahomedanB. His imagin- 
ation was excited in youth by the perusal of the great epic 
poems of India, and he longed to emulate the exploits which 
are inunortalized in them. At the~Bge of sixteen he formed 
an association with youths of wild and lawless habits, and 
engaged iu hunting or marauding expeditions, which made 
him familiar with all the paths and defiles of the tract which 
became the cradle of his power. Having trained the inhabit- 
ants of his native glens — the Mawullees — to arms and disd- 
Geraiee teBini pliue, he began his career of ambitjon at the age 
^li^^^^of nineteen, by capturing Toma, a hiU fort of 
IMS. very difficult access. In the succeeding year he 

erected a new fortress, to which he gave the name of lial- 
gur. These proceedings did not ftul to eidte observation 
at Beejapore, and letters were sent to Bhahjee in the Camatic 
calling him to account for the doings of his son, but he repUed 
tliat he had not been consulted by him, though he could not 
doubt that they were intended to improve the jaygeer. At 
the same time he remonstrated with Dadajee on the conduct 
of Sevajee, and the tutor failed not to reprimand his pupil ; 
hut, finding that he was bent on pursuing a course which 
appeared likely to injure the prospects of the family, fell a 
prey to anxiety. As his end approached he is said to have 
called Sevajee to his death bed, and urged him to continue 
the career on which he had entered j to protect brahmins, 
Mne, and cultivators, and preserve the temples of the gods 
from violation. 

saT^eo'.pro- Sevajee immediately took possession of the 
^d^*"*' jiygeer, in his father's name, but employed the 
haiage, 1649, treasure which Dadajee had husbanded, as well 
as the resources of the district in augmenting his little anny, 
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and in th« course of kwo years extended his anthoritT' over 
thirty miles of territory. He attacked a ctrnvoj- of treaenre 
proceeding to Beejapore, and carried off three lacs of pagodas 
to his ejiy in the moontaios. In quick Bnceession it was 
annonnced that he had capti^ed seven other forte, and had, 
moreoTer, suijnised the govemcv of Gallian, and extorted the 
surrender of all his foitreases. The audacity c£ these pro- . 
ceei&gs raised the ind^nation of the Beejapoce court and 
Shahjee, who managed all their recent acqaisticms in the 
Camario, was held responedble for the proceedings of his scm, 
though he pleaded, and with truth, that he had long ceased 
to possess aay influence over his movements. Shahjee was 
treadieroufily seined bj the MsJiratta chief of Ghoiepuray, 
and brought a prisoora to the cajatal, where he was threat- 
ened with a cruel death. To procure his release, Sevajee, 
then only twentf-two, memorialized the emperor, and offered 
to enter the imperii service^ and it ia not improbable that 
Shahjee owed his life to the representations made by the court 
of Delhi He was, however, detained fbr four years as a hostage, 
until the increafflng disorders in the Gamatio conquests coor 
strained the king of Beejt^tore to restore the government ot 
them to him. During his father's detention, Sevajee dis- 
creetly suspended his incnrmons, but on hearing of his release 
resumed his predatory and ambitious course, and, by an act 
of base treachery mmrdered the brother diieftaina of Jaolee^ 
and appropriated their lands to himself. 

While Aunuigzebo was engaged in the war 
ooniHwitiiAa- with Beejapore, in 1657, Sevajee entered into 
RmgieM, 1SS7. (^jj^gpomience with him, and professed himself 
a devoted servant of the throne of Delhi. He was thus 
enabled to obt^ a confirmation of the territoiy he had 
wrested from Beejapore, and was encouraged to farther 
encroachments. But ne sooner had Aunmgzebe marched 
towards Delhi than Sevajee began to ravage the Mogul 
territories, and carried oS three lacs of pagodas from the 
town of Joonere. For the more distant enteijoixes to iRhidi 
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he aspred, he fdt the necessil? of an effident body of hone, 
and he now began to make the moat vigoroiu efforts to 
organize that light cavaliy, Trhich subsequently became the 
BCourge of Hindoatan. About the same time he enlisted his 
first body of Mahomedan troops, taking into bia pay 700 
Fatans who had been unwisely discharged from the service of 
Beejapore ; but he took the jxecaution of j^acing them under 
the command of a Mahratta ofBcer. The snccess of Aumng- 
zebe's efforts to obt^ the throne gave just alarm to Sevajee, 
who sent an envoy to Delhi to express his deep regret for 
what had occnrred, and his attachment to the throne ; and he 
had the e&rontery to oSer to protect the imperial territories 
during the ranperor's absence, askisg only for the transfer 
of the Concan to himself. Anrungzebe, conceiving that the 
security of the Mognl districts would be promoted by giving 
iheoucu enoooragement to Sevajee, consented to his 
Sito«i™U **^ff possession of the Concan. He lost no 
1W9. time in sending an army to occupy the province, 

but his troops were defeated with great slaughter, and he 
experienced the first reverse he had sustained since the 
beginning of his career. 

The court of Beejapore was at length roused 

to a sense of the danger arising from the inces- 

isM. ~' eant encroachments of this aspiring chief, and 
Afzul Khan was sent against him with 12,000 horse and f oot^ 
and a powerful artilleiy, consisting of swivels mount«d ou 
camels, rockets, and other ordnance. He was a vain, con- 
ceited noble, and manifested the greatest contempt for his 
antagonist. Sevajee determined to defeat the object of the 
expedition by treachery. He professed the humblest 6ub- 
miBBiou to the king of Beejapore, and oSeied to enrrendec 
all his territories, if he might but be allowed^to hope for pai'don 
and acceptance. Afzul Khan was thrown oS his guard by 
these artifices, and agreed to meet the Mahratta chief with 
only a single attendant. The Mahomedan army was stationed 
^t a distance ^ but Sevajee, acqiuinted aa b^ wa^ with tl)g 
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moimtai'n defiles, placed a select body of MalirattMi in lanbuB- 
cade. Having perfonned his religious devotions with great 
fervour, he advanced to the interview with all humility, and 
while in the act of embracing Afzul Khan, plunged a con- 
cealod weapon in his bowels, and despatched him with his 
dagger. The troops of the murdered general, thos taken by 
Burprise, were surrounded and defeated, and the whole of the 
camp equipage, including 4,000 horses, fell to the Tictor. 
The success of this stratagem, notwithstanding the atrocity 
of the deed, served to exalt the character of Sevajee in the 
opinion of his co'intiymen, and greatly improved his position. 
He followed up this victory by the capture of numerous 
forts, and plundered the country up to the very gates of 
Beejapore. 

'seniee i> w The kmg now took the field in person, and soc- 
Kpglrf^^ ceeded in regaining many of the forts and much 
ton, i«62. of the territory he had lost. The war was pro- 
tracted with various success for two years ; but the balance 
of benefit remained with the Mahratta. A reconciliation was 
soon after effected between the parties, chiefly, as historianB 
conjecture, through the mediation of Shahjee, who had paid his 
son a visit. It will be remembered, that in 1649, Shahjee was 
betrayed to the king of Beejapore by the Mahratta chief, 
Ghorepuray. On that occasion, he wrote to Sevajee;— "If 
you are my son, you must punish Bajee Ghorepuray of Moo- 
dhole." Thirteen years had elapsed since that act of treachery, 
but Sevajee had not forgotten his father's injunction. During 
the war with Beejapore, he learned that his enemy had pro- 
ceeded to Moodhole with a slender escort, and he resolved not 
to lose this opportunity of avenging his family wrongs. He 
appeared suddenly before the town, captured and burned it to 
the ground, and with one exception, slaughtered the whole 
of the family and adherents of Ghorepuray, even to the 
infants in the womb. Shahjee was delighted on hearing of 
this vindictive exploit, and resolved to visit his son, whom 
he had not seen for twenty years. He was received with the 
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highest distiaction, and Sevajee attended him on foot for 
twelve miles. Shahjee congratulated him on the progress he 
had made towards the eatabUshment of a Hindoo power, and 
enconraged him to persevere. On his return, he was entrusted 
with presents for the king of Beejapore, which served as 
a peace offering and led to a treaty. At this period, Seva- 
EMeBtofBa™- ^'^^ ^ ^^^ thirty-fifth year, was in possession of 
jee'ipowidDu the whole coast of the Concan, from CalUan to 
" ^^*^ Goa, extending about four degrees of latitude ; and 

of the ghauts, from the Beema to the Wurda, about 130 miles 
in length, and 100 in breadth. Hia army, which consisted of 
60,000 foot and 7,000 horse, was out of all proportion to the 
territory under hie authority ; but he was incessantly engaged 
in war, and he made war support itself by exactions. 

Khjui Sevajee being now at peace with Beejapore, let 
■ent lo repiH loose his plundering hordes on the Mogul territo- 
sai^ee. uez. j^^g^ j^ ^^^er violation of his engagements with 
Aumngzebe, and swept the country up to tlie suburbs of 
Aurungabad. The emperor appointed Shaista Khan, hia own 
maternal uncle, and the nephew of Noor Jehan, viceroy of 
the Deccan, with orders to chastise this aggression, and carry 
the war into the Mahratta domains. Shaista captured Poona, 
and took up his residence in the very house where Sevajee 
had passed hia childhood ; and Sevajee conceived the design 
of assassinating him in hia bed A Mahratta foot soldier in 
the imperial service whom he had gained, got up a marriago 
procession, which Sevajee joined in disguise, and was enabled 
, to enter the town with thirty of his followers in the suite. 
After nightfall, when the town was dark and quiet, he pro- 
ceeded unperceived to the palace, with every comer of which he 
was famihar, and suddenly fell on its inmates. The viceroy, 
awaking suddenly from sleep, escaped with the loss only of 
a finger, but his son, and most of his guards were cut down. 
Sevajee, foiled in his chief object, the destruction of the 
■viceroy, retired before the troops could be assembled, and was 
seen returning td hia encampment amidst a blaze of torcheB. 
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This daring exploit, so congenial with the natioiut] character, 
was regarded with greater exultfttion by his own coimtrymea 
thaa his most splendid victories. Shaista Ehan was soon 
idter recalled and sent to govern Bengal, and the Rajpoot 
nja Jeeswnnt Sing, the governor of Gozerat, who was left 
in command waa Uttle disposed to push matters to ezitremlty 
against men of his own faith. 

B«T«]iiiiiiw*i ^^^ operations ot Sevajee, ^riiich had hitherto 
stru, ISM. i,^Q limited to the neighbourhood of the ghanta, 
were now extended to a m(»e remote and a bolder enterprize. 
The dty of Snrat, a hundred and fifty miles distant from 
Poena, was at that period the greatest emporium of the 
western coast of India. The annual importation of gold and 
silver from AraUa and Persia alone amounted to fifty lacs of 
rupees, and two families in the town were accounted the 
richert mercantile houses in ttie worid. It was, moreover, 
considered i»<e-emiDently the port of the Mogul empire, wh^e 
an the devont Mahomedans, official and private, from the 
Tariona provinces whidi yielded a revenue of thirty millions 
a year, embaited on pilgrimage for Mecca. Sevajee is said 
to have visited the city in disguise, and during fom' days 
nu'ked the bouses of the most opulent for plunder. Taking 
with hhn 4,000 of his newly rused borse, he appeared sod- 
deuly before the town, which was ill fortified, and having 
delU>eiateIy plundered it for fdz days, returned leisurely to his 
ci^tal at Baignr« He met with no resistance except from 
the Enr(q)ean factories. Sir George Ozendeo, the English 
dii^ at Snrat, defended the property of his masters, and also 
that of the natives, with such valour aai success as to obtain 
the ^^nse of Aurungzebe, as well as a perpetual exemption 
from some of the duties exacted of other merchants. This vsa 
the fir^ occasion on which English and native troops came into 
contact with each other, and the result filled both Mabomedans 
and Hindoos with aatonishmont. On hie return from this cx- 
SMKifttib- pedition, Sevajee heard of the death of his father, 
K uBi. at the age of sevento') and immediately aaramed the 
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title tH Taja, ud beg«i to strike ^ oHti in Ids own name. 
At the period of las dealti Sliahjee wu in poflseasion, not 
only of tiie ext«iiHive jaygeern aroand Bandore wiuch lie 
had Tooeived from the raja of Beejaporo, but of Araee, Porto 
Novo, and Tuijore, in tlie sonth <A tbe peoineola, wluch he 
had ffri)jugat«d, and, in consideratioii of his fidditj to the 
atate, had been pemdtted to retam. 

smiM BiDB- Sevajee, finding that fa» power wodd net V* 
ori BHMigH, txm^kHa u^nee he could ocmmaad the eea m ve& 
"**' «8 ibe land, had heea engaged for wane time m 

enuHing a fleet. WUle fain troope were emj^ojed m ravaging 
the Mogol tenitoRes up to tiie walls of AlnedQagm-, his 
ifaqw were o^ttnting Uogd Teeeela bomd to MJeooa, and 
^■»«*™C btKvj rasBoma from the rich plgrima embaiked on 
tiMO. la Febraary, 1665, be eea«tfy drew a large fleet 
together »t Ualwan, oonHuting of ei^ty-eight veeaele, of 
which three were large ehqe of tJuee masta and the re> 
munder of fKoa 80 to 150 tone bordNi. Having embarked 
wUh 1,000 iroopB, be proceeded to Barariore, a bnndred aad 
thirty aulea aontii ctf Goa, viaA had bug been oonaidned 
«te of the greateflt nuits of oommeroe oa tiie western 
ooaattimthas&ow disappeared even from tbe amp. There he 
obtained immense booty and vetomed to his c^iital befcsre it 
was Inewn that he had embarked. This was tite first ezpe- 
ditiw «>t sea wbioh he beaded in person ; it was also his last, 
for a ^vAesi gale drove bis vessel down the bay ; he suSerecl 
eerioaaly frcm ae»«daMeB, and his spiritn^ gnide assured 
lum that tius was the mode in wbldi his tstehu- deity had 
manMested bis diqdeawtn at sach a beterodoz entei|«ae. 
Bn4« mnttt ^ ^ return bom tim voyage Sevajee f otmd 
to ADInwt■t>^ that a powcrftil ICogul army, oooNnanded by tba 
Tesowned raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan, the 
Aighaa general, had «Bt»ed 1^ territones. Aamngaebe, who 
wa* an intense iHgot, felt greater indignation at the intcrnip* 
ticn t£ tba belf fiilgdiBB iwweedii^ to tba froj^wt'a tomb 
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than at the iissninptj<m of the title of raja, the pliuider of Surat, 
the coinage of money, or any other aggression of Sevajee. On 
this occaeioD Sevajee was attacked with the greatest impetu- 
osity by the imperial generals, and felt his iaabiUty to cope 
with an army so greatly eaperior to his own. He was, there* 
fore, induced to call a council of his officers, at which he 
appeared the most irresolute of all ; and it was resolved to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. They ended in 
the Convention of Poorunder, by which he engaged to restore 
all the forts and districts he had taken from the Moguls, with 
the exception of twelve, which, with the territory around them, 
yielding a revenue of a lac of pagodas a year, he was to bold 
as a jaygeer dependent on the emperor. But he dexterously 
inserted a clanse which would have overbalanced all his losses. 
In lieu of some pretended claims on the old Nizam Sbahee 
state, he asked for certain assignments which he termed the 
choiU, and the eur-desh-mookiiee on some of the Beejapore dis- 
tricts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting which he 
offered to take on himself. This is the first mention in history 
of the celebrated claim of the c/umt, or fourth of the revenue, 
The origta of which the Mahrattas subsequently marched over 
the e*»Kt India to enforce. So anxious was Sevajee to get 
the principle of these exactions admitted, that he offered » 
peshcush or donative of forty lacs of pagodas — nearly a miDicai 
sterling — to be paid by annual instalments, and engaged to 
mamtain an additional body of troops for the emperor's ser- 
vice, tn the letter which Aurungzebe wrote to him on this 
occasion be confirmed all the stipulations of the convention^ 
hut made no allusion to the chout or tm^desh-mooihee, probably 
because he did not comprehend the msidione teadeucy or even 
the import of these barbarous terms. But Sevajee chose to 
consider the silence of the emperor as an acknowledgment of 
these chums, which, from this time forward, it became the para- 
mount object of Mahratta pohcy to extend to every province. 
Sevajee, having now entered the emperoi'H servioe. 
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Eerajeeuiacki joined the imperial ami; with 2,000 horsemen 
S^D^"^ and 8,000 foot, and marched against Beejapore. 
1666, The Mahratta horse in the service of Beejapore, — a 

portion of which waa commanded by Vencajee, the half- 
brother of Sevajee, — greatly distingnished themselveB in this 
war; nor were the Mahrattae inthe service of the emperor lera 
conspicnous for their valour, Auningzebe wrote a compli- 
mentary letter to Sevajeej inviting him to court, and he 
proceeded to Delhi with an escort of 1,500 horse and foot. 
The emperor had now an opportunity of converting a formi- 
dable foe into a zealous adherent j but, either he had not the 
tact of concihation, or his pride rendered ln'm blind to his 
intetests. Sevajee found himself treated with wanton insult, 
and presented at the dm:bar in company with nobles of the 
third rank. He left the Imperial presence burning with indig- 
nation, and asked leave to return to his jaygeer. But the 
object of the emperor was to detain him, and his residence was 
beleaguered and all his movements watched ; he contrived, 
however, to elude the vigilance of the emperor's guards, and 
escaped in a basket, and reached his own dominions in the 
disguise of a pilgrim in December, 1666. 
AnmngMiw'i The raja Jesswunt Sing, and prince Mnazzim 
^tj»^™TU were sent to command in the Deccan, — the Maho- 
poutj, isBMB. medan fond of pleasure, and the Hindoo of money. 
Sevajee gratified the avarice of the raja with large gifts, and 
through him was enabled to make his peace with the emperor, 
who made an addition to his territories and conferred on him 
the title of raja. The Mahratta manuscripti ascribe this un- 
expected lenity on the part of the emperor to the design he 
cherished of again decoying Sevajee into his power. About 
the same time a treaty was concluded between the king of 
Beejapore and Aunmgzebe, by which the former ceded the 
fort and territory of Solapore, yielding near two lacs of 
pagodas a-year. Sevajee now prepared to enforce his claim 
of ^ut on the districts of Beejapore, aUuded to in the Con- 
vention of Foorunder, but the vizier of that state poichased 
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exemption bj agrecmg to an tumual payment of three lace of 
rupees. Some agreement of a similar character appears to 
have been entered into by the minister of Golconda for a 
sum of five lacs of rnpeeB. Having now a season of greater 
leisnre than he hwJ hitherto enjoyed, Sevajee employed the 
years 1668 and 1669 in revising and completing the internal 
arrangements of fai^ government. There is nothing whidi 
gives OS so high an opnion of his genins as the spirit of wisdom 
which pervades his civil polity. It is impossible to behold 
without the greatest admiration, a rough soldier, who was 
imable to read or write, and who had for twenty years been 
comply a captain of banditti, establishing a system of adminis- 
tration so admiralty adapted to the consolidation of a great 
kingdom. His military organization, which was distin- 
guished for its vigorous discipline and its rigid economy, was 
equally suited to the object of creating a new and predomi- 
nant power in Bjudoetan. 

piiMiMTi^ef This was also the most prosperous period of 
*~^»^ AunmgMbe's long reign. The empire was at 
i«w— ID. peace. His father Shah Jehan had recently sunk 
into the grave, and there was no longer any dread of projects 
for his restoration. The emperor was held in the highest 
respect throughout the Mahomedan world, and received 
tokens of deference from the most distant sovereigns. The 
Scheriff of Mecca, the Ehaa of the Usbeks, the king of Abys- 
sinia, and even the sovereign of Persia, had seat complimeo- 
twy embasdes to Delhi. Bnt the restless ambition of Annmg- 
zebe again kindled the flames of war, which continued to 
rage without the intennission of a single year through the 
period of thirty-seven years to which his reign was prolonged. 
Finding it impossible to inveigle Sevajee into his power, and 
knowing that his general Jesswunt Sing was inactive onder 
the influence of Mahratta gold, he issued the most peremptory 
orders to seize him and some of his principal officers, threaten- 
ing vengeance for neglect Sevajee, seeing hostilities inevit- 
able, pepared fur tlw conflict with the most determined reso- 
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lotion. He opened the campaign by the capture of Sin^rh, 
a fortresfl deemed inacceBBible to an enemy, bnt which has 
general Malooaray escaladed with his mountaineers, the Ma- 
WTillees, and fell in the moment of victory. Sevajee rewarded 
every private soldier with a silver bangle. Pooiunder, a 
fortreBB of equal strength and importance, was also recovered. 
With an army of 14,000 men he again plundered Surat, and 
again the factors of the East India Company covtred Ihem- 
selves with renown by the gallantry of thek defence. One of 
Sevajee's generals overran the province of Candesh, and for 
tbe first time levied the chout from a Mogul district. The 
most remarkable circumstance attending this distant invaeioa 
was the exaction of a written document from the village 
authorities, in which they engaged to pay one-fourth of the 
government dues to Sevajee, or to his officers. Sevajee, on 
hifi part, engaged to fumiBh them with regular receipts, which 
would eiempt them from future pillage and ensure them 
protection. 

jMeemh madi '^^^ ST^at naval arsenal of the Beejapore etate 
OTCT to tha was the port of Jinjeerah, and it was under the 
^*^ ' ^ command of an Abyssinian admiral. It had long 
been the earnest desire of Sevajee to obtain possession of 
this important harbour, and he had besieged it annually for 
nine years, bnt, owing to the inferiority of his artiUety, had 
invariably failed. In 1670 he ag^ brought his whole force 
agtunst it, but was again baffled. He endeavoured to seduce 
the admiral from his allegiance by large offers ; bnt three of 
the subordinate officers of the port, who were personally 
obnoxious to Sevajee and detested the very name of Mah- 
ratta, imprisoned the admiral, and placed both the arsenal 
and the fleet under the protection of the Moguls. This wae 
a severe blow to the projects of Sevajee, as it Btrength«ied 
Ins most fortnidable and inveterate foes, the Sedees of Jin- 
jeer^, I^ enabling them to obtain reinforcements from Surat, 
which rendered the port impregnable. Meanwhile, the em* 
peror, dissatiefied with the inactivity of his eon Muazmi, sent 
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Hohftbet Khan, Trith an army of 40,000 men to the Deccan. 
Sevajee had alwayB avoided a patched battle with the snperiar 
forces of the Moguls, but on this occasion he boldly resolved 
to try conclusions with them in the open field. The result was 
the most complete victory the Mahrattaa had ever g^ed, 
and no tnfiJng increase of their confidence. The attention 
of the emperor was soon after drawn to Afghanistan, and 
the war witti Sevajee languished. 

AnmngnAa in The turbulent Khybcrces and EuanfzieB, the 
uieKiijber, io7».pgjpg^jjj^j enemies of peace and order, had again 
broken out in open revolt. They had defeated Mahomed Amin, 
the son of Meer Joomla, and destroyed his army in the passes, 
— subsequently rendered memorable by the annihilation of a 
British army, — and obliged him to redeem his women and 
children by a heavy ransom. The emperor determined at 
first to undertake the subjugation of these incorrigible high- 
landers in person, and marched with a large force as far as 
Hossnn Abdal, but soon after transferred the command of 
the expedition, m which little gloiy was to he reaped, to his 
son. The war occupied two years, and the emperor was at 
length happy to tenninate it by accepting the nominal submis- 
stmt oTths ^'^^ "^ *^ tribes. On his return to Delhi he found 
SMuuuiM, himself suddenly involved in a most fonnidable 
^"'' difGculty arising from a most insignificant cause. 

A sect of Hindoo devotees, called Sutnaramees, living in the 
town of Namool, agriculturalists by profession bnt always 
bearing arms, were thrown into a state of extreme excitement 
by the violence of a police soldier. The emeute gradually 
grew into a revolt. The devotees assembled by thonsands, 
and being joined by some disaffected zemindars and men of 
note, defeated a body of troops sent against them. The i»t>- 
vinces of Agra and of Ajmere were throvm into commotion, 
and the imperial army shrunk from collision with enthnsiastS} 
who wei-e said to possess the magical power of relating 
bullets. The tact of Aurungzebe at length succeeded in 
patting down a rebellion which Hireatened bia empire. BJe 
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caused texts of the Koran to be written on slips of paper and 
attached to his standard, and his troope, now believing them- 
selves protected from the spells of the enemy, obtained an 
easy victory. 

This event would scarcely be worthy of notice, 
Kcoia uk bat for the disastrous results which sprung from 
°™'°*^ ^°^'' it. Akbar and his two successors had adopted 
the liberal and sound poUcy of leconraling the Hindoos to 
the Mogul power by granting them religious liberty and 
equahty. During a century of toleration the Rajpoot chiefs 
became the firmest supporters of the Mogul throne. But tho 
bigotted Aurungzebe entertained a strong reli^oua hatred of 
all infidels, thongh from motives of policy, he still continued 
to employ Eajpoot troops, as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
soldiers, and had formed two family aUiances with Rajpoot 
princesses. From the beginning of his reign, all his mea- 
sures had breathed a spurit of intolerance, but it was not till 
his feelings were embittered by the want of success in the 
Khyber, and the revolt of the Hindoo devotees, that he entered 
upon a systematic persecution of the Hindoos. He issued an 
edict forbidding all governors any longer to receive Hindoos 
into the public service, and ordered the jezzia, or poll tax, to be 
imposed on all who were not Mahomedans. The tax was odious, 
not so much from its pressure, being less than three quar- 
ters per cent, on income, as &om its being a " tax on infidels," 
and a token of religious degradation. On going to prayers 
at the mosque after this edict, his way was blocked up by 
suppliants whom his guards were ordered to disperse, and 
many of whom were trampled to death by his horses and 
elephants. After this example of severity, the tax was 
sullenly submitted to. So severe was the persecution, that 
not only were the pagodas destroyed throughout Bengal, but 
in the holy city of Benares, the sanctuary of Hindooism, the 
most sacred temples were demolished and mosques erected on 
the ruins, while the images were used as steps for the futhfnl 
to tread on. 
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BunMoftte These violent jaxiceedmgB produced great dis- 
Salpooiti, mi. affection in every province, but no open revolt, 
except in Eajpootana, and for the Rajpoots the emperor had no 
sympathy. His father and grandfather were, indeed, the off- 
epiing of Rajpoot princesses, but be himself was of nnmised 
Tartai- blood. It was not, however, till after the death of the 
two celebrated Mabratta generals who had been the prop of the 
throne, raja Jey Sing, of Jeypore, and raja JeBswunt Sing, 
of Joudhpore, that Aurungzebe ordered the jezzia to be im- 
posed on his Hindoo subjects. Jesswunt Sing had recently 
died in the imperial service at Cabul, and hia widow had re- 
turned to Delhi with her two sons, on her way to their native 
conntiy. Aunmgzebe, ansious to detain the children as 
hostages, Burrounded their encampment with bis troops ; but 
Doorga Daes, the faithful servant of the family, extricated 
them by the moat ingenious contrivancea from the toils of 
the emperor, and conveyed them in safety to their own capitaL 
The insult thus inflicted on this noble house aerved to rouse 
the indignation of the Rajpoots, and, with the exception of 
the raja of Jeypore, who was bound to the imperial family by 
many intermarriages, the whole of Rajpootana was in a blaze. 
The emperor lost no time in marching into the country, and 
conatrmned the rana of Oodypore to make hia submission. 
Favourable terms were granted to him, and a cession of terri- 
tory was accepted in lieu of the poll tax. But soon after he 
took up arms again, and Aurungzcbe, exasperated by this re- 
newed opposition to hia wishes, summoned troops from eveiy 
part of India, even from tbeprovince of Bengal, and let them 
loose on this unhappy country. The prince was again driven to 
the mountains, the women and children were carried into cap- 
tivity, and the country was consumed byfire and sword. The 
alienation of the Rajpoots from the Moguls waa now complete. 
After this period theywere often at peace with Aurungzebe and 
his successors, and furnished their contingents of troops, and 
accepted the government of provinces ; but that cordial attach- 
inent which had made them the bulwarks of the empire for 
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more than a hundred years, was gone. Dminjf thli war with 
the Rajpoots, the embarrasBments of the emperor were in* 
creased by the defection of hie eon, prince Akbar, who went 
over to the eoemy and advanced suddenly upon tiie imperial 
camp with an army of 70,000. Anmngzebe wai in imminent 
danger of being captured with his alender escort, fant with 
his accustomed craft he succeeded in sewing disBensions 
among the adherents of the prince, who found himself 
generally deserted, and sought refuge with the Mohratttua, 
accompanied by the faithful Doorga Dass, and 600 Rajpoots. 
BemleeumsH To retnm jiow to the pTogress of Sevajeo. In 
lojaitj, ifl7t 2672 he appears to have proceeded on a secret 
expedition to Golconda, and extracted nine lacs of pagodaa 
from the king. While Annmgeebe was employed in Afghan- 
istan, he took advantage of the death of the king of Beeja- 
pore and the weakness of a minority, to annex the whole of 
the Goncan and the adjoining ghauts, with the exception of 
the ports held by the English, Portuguese, and Abyisinians. 
He had long atrack the coin in his own name, and he now 
determined to jfroclaim his independence and asBume all the 
ensigns of royalty. After many religious solemnities, on the 
auE[Hdons day fixed by the brahmins, the 6th of June, 1674, 
he was enthroned at Baigur, and annonnced himself as the 
"ornament of the Ehsetriyn race, the lord of the royal 
umbrella," — the chvttnt putee of modem India, the satrt^ of 
ancient Persia. In accordance with the custom of oriental 
princes he was weighed againet gold, and the money was 
distributed amongst the brahmins to the amount of 16,000 
pagodas, for, to their chagrin, he was found to weigh only 
ten stone. The next year he sent an army for the first time 
acroBB the Nerbudda, and ravaged the province of Oaserat. 
In the year 1676 he undertook one of the 
diHoaiothe most extraordinary espoditiona recorded m Indian 
^^*™*^ "'*■ history, whether we regard the boldness or the 
snccess of the design. It was directed to the recovery of the 
paternal jaygeer, held by his half-brother Yencajee, as a vaaaa) 
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of Beejapore, and the extoDsion of his conqnests in the south 
of India. Having bribed the Mogid general Khan Jehan who 
directed the operations against him, andobtained an annistice, 
he made the moat judicious provision for the protection of his 
forts until his return. At the close of 1676 he marched 
to Golconda with a force of 30,000 horae and 40,000 foot, 
ani, through the medium of the chief minister, a Mahratta, 
entered into a compact with the sovereign, who engaged on 
his part to cover Sevajee's territories during his absence, 
while Sevajee agreed to grant him a moiet; of all his con- 
quests, wiih the exception of the paternal estates. After a 
month of negotiation and the receipt of a large supply of 
money and artillery, he sent forward his anny and proceeded 
himself to pay his devotions at the celebrated shrine of Pur- 
wuttun. Naked and covered with ashes, he assumed the guise 
of a Hindoo jogee or devotee, and having for nine days com- 
mitted various acts of superstitious folly, which at one time 
alarmed his attendants for his sanity, resumed the command 
of the army, and marched by Madras in the beginning of May. 
Fort after fort was surrendered to hhn ; birt the most extra- 
ordinary exploit of this expedition was the capture of Ginjee, 
the inaccessible fortress oi the south, *' tenable by ten men 
against any force that could be brought against it." He had 
now advanced six hundred miles from his own capdtal, and at 
Trivadee had an interview with his brother, Vencajee, who 
held Tan j ore and the other territories bequeathed to turn by 
Shahjee. These domains he refused to share with Sevajee, 
who thereupon took forcible possession of the whole of the 
jaygeer ; while his horse ranged through the Camatic and 
subjected it to plunder wherever the exaction of the choat was 
resisted, but no portion of either land or money did he allot, 
according to his agreement, to the king of Golconda, Mean- 
while t^e Moguls attacked that state, and Sevajee, having 
come to an understanding with his Tanjore brother, returned 
to his own dominions and reached Baigur in the middle of 
1678) after an absence of eighteen months. 
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Attack of Beait- A fonnidable army had been sent by Annmg- 
i»re,i«7B. 2ebe under Dilere Khan to beeie^ Beejapore; 
and the regent, dormg the king's minority, invoked the cud of 
Sevajee, who stipulated as the price of his asBistance, for the 
cession of the Raichore dooab, or country lying between the 
Toombudra and the Kistna, and the aovereignty of bis father's 
jaygeer and of the conquests he had made in the south. To 
create a diversion m favour of Beejapore, he proceeded noi-th- 
ward, and laid waste all the country between the Beema and 
the Godavery, and plundered the town of Aurungabad for 
three daysj though the Mogul viceroy was at that time resid- 
ing in it. After hie return from this expedition bo captnred 
twenty-seven forts, and on the receipt of an express from the 
regent of Beejapore hastened to the succour of the town. On 
the lino of march, his son, Sambajee, who had been placed in 
confinement by his father for an attempt to violate the wife 
of a brahmin, made his escape and went over to the Mogul 
general. Sevajee retired to Panalla to devise means for the 
recovery of the youth, and sent his army to Beejapore, which 
was making a noble defence. The Mahratta generals cut oS 
all supplies from the enemy's camp, and eventually obliged 
Silere Ehan to raise the siege. At the same time Sambajee 
returned to his allegiance and was placed und^ restraint by 
UMihofSOT*- his father. But in the midst of these events all 
jee, stti Aprti, Sevajee's phins of ambition were cut short by his 
death, which happened at Eairee on the 5Ui of 
April, 1680, in the fifty-third year of his age, 
Biidiancwr. AuTuugzebe could not conceal the satisfaction 
he felt on the death of his most fonnidable enemy. Soring 
the long struggle which he was constrained to mdntain with 
Sevajee, he affected to desi^se bis power, and was accustomed 
to deride him as the mounts rat ; but after hie death be did 
full justice to his character. "H^ was," he said, "a great 
captain, and the only one who has bad the magnanimity tr) 
r^se a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring to 
destroy the andent sovereigntieB of India ; my aimi«8 have 
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been employed agaisBt him for nineteen years, and neverthe- 
less his state has been always iucreasm^." This state, at 
his death, comprised a territory estimated at four hundred 
miles in length, and a hundred and twenty in breadth, in the 
north ; in the south he was in possession of half the Camatic, 
which alone was eqnal in extent to many Mngdoms in India. 
These large po^essions were created by the e&ortA of his 
own genins, and consolidated by a communion of habits, reli- 
gion, and language, and a coounon hatred of the Mahomedans. 
Sevajee is one of the greatest characters in the native history 
of India, greater than Hyder Ali, greater even than Eunjeet 
Sing who, in after times followed his example, and be^nning 
life as adventurers closed it as mighty sovereigns. He did 
more than found a kingdom ; he laid the foundation of a power, 
which survived the decay of his own family. His son was a 
dissolute tyrant, and his grandson a simpleton, from whose 
hands the sceptre fell ; hot the spirit of national enthusiasm 
which he infused into the Mahrattas, in a few years made 
them the arbiters of the f a,te of India. 

Bu5e„ji,mi( Sambajee, the eldest son of Sevajee, was 

Sunt^ea, i«». liying in durance at the time of his father's death, 
in the fortress of Panalla, and a party was formed among 
the Mahratta chiefs to exclude him from the throne, on the 
ground of his profligacy. But he succeeded in establishing 
his authority, and was acknowledged the sovereign of the 
Mahratta nation, after which he gave loose to the ferocity of 
his disposition. He caused one of his father's widows as well 
as those who had opposed his succession to be executed, not 
sparing Anajee, a brahmin, to whom he was under the 
greatest obhgations. He had none of the virtues of his 
father, except his courage. His cruelties soon alienated the 
great generals and statesmen who had assisted in building 
up the Mahratta throne ; and he rendered himself an object 
of general contempt by his slavish devotion to a favourite of 
the name of Kalooau, a Cunouj brahmin. His inglorious 
leiga of nine years was marked only by rash enteiprizes, or 
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Toluptnona exceBaes. At the beginning of his reign he was 
induced to renew the siege of the island of Jinjeerah, the 
great naval arsenal of the MogTils, which hia father bad 
attacked year after year in vain. He was obliged to relinquish 
the anterpize witli disgrace, and the Suedee or Abyssinian 
admiral retaliated on him by rav^png the coast, and slaugh- 
terlng Mnet and eventually by destroying the fleet which 
Sevajee had been at the greatest pains to create. In the 
year 1681, the emperor's son, Akbar, who had at first 
joined the Rajpoots, sought refuge at the court of Sam- 
bajee and received a cordial welcome; but, becoming at 
length disgusted with the follies of that prince, he retired to 
Persia. 

Aunmgzebe had never relinquished his designs 
on the Deccan. Though he had not prosecuted 
them with vigour, his generals had from time to 
time invaded Beejapore, and he himself had steadily fomented 
all the internal discords in that state, as well as in Golconda, 
and encouraged the Mahrattae to assail and plunder tbem 
both. Having now, is a great measure, subdued the oppo- 
eitioa of the Rajpoots, which had been excited solely through 
hia own bigotry, he resolved to bring the whole Btrength of 
the empire to bear on the subjugation of the south. It was a 
war of wanton aggression, and, by a righteous retribntion, it 
exhausted the resouroes and hastened the downfall of the 
Mogul power. In the year 1683 he quitted Delhi, which he 
was destined never again to enter, with an army magnilScent 
beyond all former example. The finest cavalry was assem- 
bled from the provinces beyond the Indus, and witliin it, and 
supported by a vast and well equipped infantry. The artillery 
consisted of several hundred pieces, served by native gunners, 
but directed by Europeans, as well as an efficient body of 
Bappere and miners. A long train of elephants, intended both 
for war and equipage, and a superb stud of horses accompa- 
nied the camp. There was, moreover, a large menagerie of 
leop^B and tigers, and hawks and hounds without number, 
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and all the appliances of field sport. The camp, whidi re- 
sembled a mo^g dty, was supplied with every loxmy the 
age or country could furnish. The canvas walls which snr- 
ronnded the emperor's personal encampment were twelve 
hundred yards in circumference, and the tents contained halls 
of audience, conrts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and baths 
adorned wiUi the finest silks and velvets, and cloth of gold. 
There is no record of such extravagant luxury in any motlem 
encampment, and it maybe questioned whetherit was equalled 
by the Persian splendour of the army of Xerxes. But there can 
be no question that a thoroughly equipped and well commanded 
force of 10,000 Europeans — cavalry, infantry, and artillery — 
would have dispersed this host like chaff before the wind. 
Tet, amidst all this grandeur, the personal habits and expenses 
of the emperor were aa frugal and austere as those of a 
hermit. 

inTuion of thi. With this uuwieldy army the emperor moved 
Coman, i«8t down to Boorhaupore, and then to Aunmgabad, 
and, by a strange infatuation, commenced his operations by 
directing the odious jezzia to be imposed on all the Hindoos 
of the south. Contrary to all military prindpl^ he sent a 
body of 40,000 horse, under his son, prince Muazzim, to tra- 
verse the stupendous ghauts, and enter the maritime province 
of Concan. The prince reached the Goncan without opposition^ 
except trom the natural obstacles presented by this region of 
mountains, and he plundered and IslA waste every village as 
he proceeded. But the work of destruction recoiled on the 
invaders. The resources of the province were destroyed, and 
by the time the army reached the neighbourhood of Goa, it 
was in a state of starvation. The Mahratta cruizers inter* 
cepted the supplies sent from the Mogul ports, and their 
cavalry blocked up the passes. The wreck of this fine army, 
exhausted by hunger and pestilence, was at length happy to 
find shelter under the walls of Ahmednugur, while Sam- 
bajee, advancing to the north, insulted the emperor by plon- 
dering and burning down the town of Boorhanpore. 

- 'Ogle . 
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iimuionoi '"^ 1^86 Aunmgzebe moved his camp to Sola- 

BMj^on, 1888. pgre, and sent hie son, prince Azim, to attack 
Beej'apore. In this, the last year of its national existence, the 
troops of that state exhibited the most devoted gallantry. They 
cut off the supplies of the Mognls, intercepted all their com- 
municatione, and reduced the army to a state of extreme pen), 
from ■which it was extricated only by the extraordinary exer- 
tions of Ghajee ood deen, who, after a desperate engagementt 
succeeded in hring^g np a convoy of 20,000 brinjaree bol- 
locks with grain; but the prince could effect nothing. In 
the meantime, the king of Golconda, Aboo Hussein, formed 
an alliance with Sambajee, who took advantage of the embar- 
rassment of the Mogol troops before Beejapore to lay waste 
the province of Quzerat, and sack the town of Broach. On 
the failure of the Beejapore expedition the emperor sent his 
general, Khan Jehan, to attack Golconda. Mudhoone Punt, 
the Mahratta minister of that state, had equipped an army of 
70,000 men to meet the inv^ion. It was commanded by 
Ibrahim Ehan, whose superiority in the field was so great 
as to place the Mogul commander completely in his power ; but 
instead of pressing his advantages, he treacherously went 
over to the enemy with a large portion of bia anny. Mu- 
dhoona was assassinated in a popular tumult excited by his 
enemies, and the helpless king sought refuge in the fortress 
of Golcohda. For three days Hyderabad was subject to plunder, 
which the Mogul commander could not restrain, and the 
wealth which Aurungzebe had destined for hie own coffers 
was, to his infinite diagrin, shared among the soldiers. The 
king at length sued for peace, and a treaty was concluded 
with him, on condition of his paying a contribution of two 
crores of rupees. 

ComnuutofBee- AuTungzebe was now at liberty to turn his 
japore, isse. whole strength against Beejapore. The walls were 
of hewn stone, six miles in circumference, and the artillery 
was as superior to that of the Moguls as it had ever been ; 
Aurungzebe determined therefore to blockade the town. The 
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gunson began to be etiaitened for jxariaiODB, and its brave 
Patau defenders were at length obliged to capatnlate. The 
emperor, seated on a portable tbioae, waa carried in trinmplt 
tbrough a breach in the walls, and the young king was con* 
signed to captivity, and died within three years, not withont 
snspicion of violence. On the I5th of October, 1686, Beejapore 
waa blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, after having 
enjoyed a career of independence for more thui a hundred and 
fifty years. The revenues of the country were estimated in 
the imperial registry at seven crores of rnpees a year, a sum 
■v\a.ch appears incredible, notwithstanding the fertility of its 
eoil, and the wealth poured into it by maritime commerce. 
Whatever may have been the resources of the kingdom, the 
Add Shafaee dynasty nuployed them in works of titihty tx 
magnificence which had no rival in India. No race of princes 
ever adorned their captal in so brief a period with snch mE^nifi- 
cent mosques, palaces, wid tombs. Even at the present day, 
after nearly two centmies of deCay in an Indian climate, the 
majestic rains of the city attract the admiration of the traveller, 
more especially the mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah,withitB 
dome of simple grandeur, which, like the dome of St. Petei's, 
fills the eye of the beholder from every quarter. 
Oonqnutotooi- ^^ ^^^ °^ Golconda wos not long delayed. 
""^i**'- Aurongzebe was determined not to allow the 
treaty which he had recently concluded with the Mug, to 
impede the absorption of the kingdom. Though the Mogid 
army was now sufBciently strong to overwhelm it, the emperor 
again had recourse to bis habitual craft. He advanced 
into the territory with a large force, under pretence of a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of a saint, and began to practise on the 
fears of the bewildered monarch, from whom he gtadually 
extracted all his treasure and jewels. It is recorded, that 
Aboo Hussein stripped the inmates of his seraglio of their 
ornaments to propitiate the emperor. Bat Auiungzebe's cold 
and selfish nature was never capable of a generous emotion. 
The only leturn he mode for these offerings was a declaration 
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of war agtuuBt the unhappy prince, char^g him, a follower 
of the Prophet, with the crime of having employed a hrahmin 
for "liiB minister, and formed an alliance with the infidel 
Mahiattas. The king, thongh a<idict«d to pleasm^, was roused 
to indignation hy the baBenese of this treatment, and for 
seven months defended himself with a heroism worthy his 
ancestors. The fort of Golcondawas at length captnred, but 
only by an act of treachery, and the royal house of Eootnb 
Shah became extinct, after a briUiaDt career of a hundred 
and seventy years. Mognl generals were sent to take posses* 
sion of the districts in the Camatic and Telingana, which had 
been held by the kings of Becjapore and Ctolconda, and the 
Mahrattas, leaving nothing but the principality of Tanjore in 
the possession of Yencajee, in whose line it continued till 
it was absorbed in the British dominions. 
Confmion In ^he ambitiou of Aunmgzebe was now consnm* 
ibBDcKan. mated. He had extended his authority in the 
south over tracts which had never before acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Mahomedans, and for the first time in 
seven hundred years the whole of India appeared to be 
bound in allegiance to a single bead. The year 1683 is the 
culminating point of Mahomedan rule. The calamities of 
Aurongzebe commenced as soon as he had reached the sum- 
mit of success, and the decay of the Mogul empire may bo 
dated from the fall of Qolconda. The governments which had 
muntained order in the Beccan had disappeared ; no system 
of equal vigour was established in their stead. The suspicions 
nature of Anrungzebe prevented him from entrusting any 
of his generals with a force which they might be tempted, by 
its magnitude, to turn against bim. The two states of Beeja- 
pore and Qolconda had maintained their authority by an army 
of 200,000 men ; the Mogul anny, after their subjugation, did 
not exceed 34,000 men. The disbanded soldiery enlisted 
under disaffected commandeiB, or joined the predatory bands 
of the Mahrattas, and each petty chief, in accordance with 
the prescriptive habits of the country, "withdrew his 
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neck from the yoke of obedience," whenever it could be done 
with the prospect of impunity. Aumngzebe wae incessantly 
employed ia the eiege of forts ; there was no energy at the 
head-qnartsre of government; there was no redress for the 
oppression of the governors, while the collectors of the jezzia 
extorted miUions from the wretched Hindoos, and exasperated 
them against the Mogul conquerors. The Deccan became a 
Bcene of botrndlesa confusion, and the last twenty years of 
tbe reign of Anrungzebe presented a constant succession of 
constHrades and revolts, which consnmed the strength of his 
army and oi the empire. 

Dnihorsim- Sambajee, infatnated with his favonrite and 
W«^ !•«»■ immersed in low pleasures, viewed with indiffer- 
ence the fall of Beejapore -and Golcouda, though it enabled the 
Moguls to concentrate their efforts upon the Mahrattas. 
Aumngzebe had taken possession of the open country, and 
-was engaged in besie^g the forts, when Sambajee was aur- 
prised during a drunken revel, and conveyed as a prisoner to 
his presence. After the insult offered to the imperial pow^ 
by the plunder of Boorhanpore and Broach he had sworn that 
*' he would never return to Delhi till he had seen the head of 
the Mahratta weltering at his feet." The life of Sambajee 
was offered him on condition that he would turn Musulman. 
The haughty son of Sevajee replied, " Not if you would give 
me your daughter in marriage," and at the same time poured 
a torrent of abuse on the Prophet. Aurungzebe ordered his 
tongue to be cut out for his blasphemy, and finally put him 
to death with the most eicrudatmg tortures. Though 
Sambajee bad Uved nine years amidst the contempt of his 
subjects, his tragic end created a strong feeling of pity among 
them, and gave a keen edge to that spirit of hostihty which 
they cherished towards the Mahomedans The f agitious exe- 
cution of Sambajee, whidi has left a stain of the deepest die 
on the character of Aunmgzebe, was not only a crime, but an 
error. It was the sowing of the dragon's teeth, of which 
the emperor reaped an abundant harvest before his death. 
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eb1i<», une ot -^^ Mahrettas, unable any longer to look 

tte UAbTstui, abroad for aesiBtance, and prised by the whole 
^^^ power of the Mogul empire, were obliged to bend 

to the Btorm. The cabinet of miniaterH elected Sahoo, the 
infant son of Sambajee, though then a captive in the 
emperor's camp, to fill the throne, and appointed hia uncle, 
Ram raja, regent. Of the great kingdom founded by Serajee 
little remained in the north, and it was determined to make 
Buitable arnmgemente for preserving the remnant, and to 
transfer the seat of Mahratta power to the eonth. Bam- 
raja, with twenty-five chiefa, made hie way in diegoiee throngh 
the Camatic amidst a variety of adventures, on which the 
national historiana delight to dwell, and established his 
court at the fortress of Ginjee, which Sevajee conquered in 
1676, little dreaming at the time that it was one day to be- 
come the refuge of his family. Bam raja, on his arrival, laid 
aside the character of regent and assumed the ensigns of sove- 
reignty, arranging his court on the model of that of his father. 
ifDmteacpn- Ii» the following year he sent two of his 
ditiau, J6BJ. generals, Suntajee and Dhunnajee, with a force 
which increased on its progreBs, to plunder the Mogul terri- 
tories and distract their attention. They extended their ravages 
to the neighbourhood of Satara, where Bamchunder, who 
had been entnisted with the Hahratta interests in the 
north, devised a new plan for damaging Uie Moguls. He 
conferred the right of levying the choui and tur desh mookte, 
and of laying waste the districts which refused these ezao- 
tions, on every Mahratta chief who could bring his retainers 
into the field. At the same tune he created a new demand of 
gJunu dona, or forage money, which was to be the individual 
perquisite of each chieftain. Under this new impulse, every 
mountfun and valley poured forth its inhabitants to desolate 
the plains, and the Mogul authorities instead of having one 
great predatory army, directed by a single head, and amenable 
to obligations on their hands, had a monster with a hundred 
heads to deal with. 
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The MoQ^ anny was ill fitted to contend with 
uu uogui nil] tnienewBwaniiof wamors. Its commanders wera 
HibnuaannieL g[j^gjj geQgrals compared with the Iron chiefs of 
Akbai's days. They vied with each other only in extrava- 
gant display, while their persons were protected from danger 
by wadding and chain armour. The spread of luxury had 
eat«n out the spirit of valour and discipline, and nothing was 
eo little desired by them as the sight of the enemy. The 
number of men for whom the ofQcers drew pay, was never 
honestly maintained, and the ranks were filled with any cheap 
and beggarly recruits they could pick up. A force thus con- 
stituted was no match for the Mahratta troops, accustomed 
to hard fare and harder wort. "The horse without a saddle 
was rode by a roan without clothes, whose constant weapon 
was a trusty sabre ; footmen inured to the same travel, and 
bearing all kind of arms trooped with the horse ; spare horses 
accompanied them to bring oS the booty, and relieve the 
wearied or wounded. All gathered their daily provisions as 
they passed. No pursuit could reach their march ; In conflict 
their onset fell wherever they chose, and was relinquished 
even in the instant of charge. Whole districts were in fiames 
before their approach was known, as a terror to others to 
redeem the ravage." 

siege of oinjet, The rallying pomt of the Mahrattas was the 
1680—98. fortress of Ginjee, the siege of which was as 
protracted as the siege of Troy. On hearing that Bam raja 
had taken up his abode in that fortress, Zulfikar Khan was 
in the first instance sent to capture it; but the sus^adons 
temper of the emperor led him repeatedly to change the com- 
manders, and the operations necessarily languished. Zul- 
fikar was often in collusion with the Mahrattas, and it was 
even suspected that he contemplated the estabhshment of 
on independent anthority ttirongh thar aid, on tbe death of 
the aged emperor. It was during the languor of this siege 
that Suntajee Ghoreporay, having defeated the Mogul 
generals in the north, appeared before the place witli a body 
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of 20,000 horse. The beeiegrmg army wu beeieged in Ita 
turn, and Cam buksh, the son of the emperor, and the nominal 
commander-in-chief, was driven to a hnmiliating convention. 
Aurungzebe disallowed it, recalled his son, and entrusted the 
command for the third tima toZnlhkar, But a^ he wag in 
oommtmioation with the enemy, the siege was again prolonged, 
till the emperor, indignant at hia inactivity, gave him the 
option of ita immediate capture, or his own degradation. 
Zulfikar now assaulted the fort in earnest, and it was induced 
in the year 1698. 

Bain raiimBkM ^*™ ^^^ ^'^'^ *""^ ^'**'^ allowed, throagh the 
saum hi> cud- oonnivanco of Zulfikar, to escape from Grmjee 
ia],i688, before its capitulation, made his way back to 

hia native mountaina and selected Satara as his capital. 
He vrae soon enabled to assemble a larger army than Sevajee 
had ever commanded, and proceeded to levy what he termed 
" the Mahratta dues " through the provinces of Candesh and 
Berar. The greater portion of the marithne forts of ths 
Mabrattas had been preserved or recovered j and, with Colaba 
for their arsenal,' they were enabled to keep the sea against 
the Moguls. On the other hand, the Mahratta cause suffered 
the severest injury by the death of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
who had been the terror of the Mogul armies for seven years. 
Dhnnnajee, his former associate, became hia mortal enemy ; he 
was hunted by his own countrymen hke a wild beast, through 
the region which be had filled with his exploits, and was 
at length brought to bay and his head cut off and sent aa an 
acceptable present to the emperor. 

To meet the increasing audacity of the Mah- 
AurongMbe, rattas, AuTungzebe devised the plan of separating 
*""'' his army into two divisions — one to be employed 

in protecting the open country from their depredationa— the 
other in capturing their forts. The first duty was committed 
to Zulfikar Khan, the ableat and the most energetic of the 
Mogul generala, at a time when they were nniveraally ener- 
vated by mdulgence smd venality. He repeatedly defeated th« 
ttft 
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Mahrattas in the field ; but he waa unable to reduce their 
Btrength, and they always appeared more fresh after a defeat 
than hie own troops after a victory. Aunmgzebe reserved 
the task of capturing the fortresses for himself; and, breaking 
np his encampment on the ban^ of the Beema, to the deep 
regret of his voluptnons officers, commenced operations by the 
eiege of Sataia, which was surrendered to him in fomr months, 
in April, 1700. A month before this period Ram raja expired 
at Singur, and bis son, a child of ten years of age, was 
declared king under the regency of his mother, Tara Bye. 
Hnincnubw During the succeeding five yeare Anrungzebe 
duBcuitiH, 1T02 was incessantly engaged in reducing the Mah- 
"'"''■ ratta forts ; but while thus employed he continued 

to superintend the minutest details of business throughout the 
empire, and not even a petty officer wm admitted to the 
service at Cabnl without his concurreuce. When we are 
assured that the climate of India invariably relaies the vigour 
of the body and the ener^es of the mind, we turn with 
astonishment to this octogenariiui chief, engaged incessantly 
with youthful vigour in the duties of tile cabinet or in the 
severer labours of the field, in a wild country and a vile 
climate. But all the energy of Aumngzebe was unable to 
cope vrith the disorders which multiplied around him. The 
Kajpoots were agtun in open hostility ; other tribes in the 
north, encouraged by his continued absence, and the conse- 
quent weakness of the administration, began to exhibit a 
refractory spirit. His treasury was exhausted by a wasting 
war of twenty-five years. The Mahratta chiefs began to 
recover their forts ; and in 1705 he received accounts at one 
and the same time that they had crossed the Nerbndda in 
great force, and extended their ravages to Malwa, and overrun 
Berar and Candesh, and also despatched 15,000 troops to levy 
ContributiouB in Guzei-at. In every direction around his camp, 
north, south, east, and west nothing was seen but the 
sack of villages, the slaughter of troops, and devastation of 
the country. 
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omtnni to tbs ^^ these deplorable circnmetanceB the emperor 
xatiniBi, 1708. ma^g overtures to the Mahiattas, mid offered 
them a legal title to the fourth and the tenth of the reveDties 
of tho BIX Boobahs of the Deccao, on condition of their main- 
taining order and repressing violence. But they immedistely loee 
in their demands, and had the effrontery to require dreBgea of 
honour for more than seventy of their marauding chiefs. The 
negotiatJOQ was therefore broken off, and the imperial encamp- 
ment began to retire to Ahmednugnr, closely followed by 
the Mahrattas, who plundered up to the verge of the camp, 
and converted the retreat into an ignominious flight. 
Twenty years before Aurnngzebe had mcu^hed from this 
capital in all the pride and pomp of war, to extend this 
dominion to Gape Gomorin ; he now returned to it with tbe 
renmant of a discomfited army, and' pursued by a victoriouB 
Aranaiciebe'* ^"^^ *'*'^ there he expired on the 22nd of February, 
iai.th.iaDa 1707. By his will he directed that his funeral 
tmipy, 17 expenaes should be limited to four rupees and-a 
half, to be defrayed from the sum he had received for tht 
caps he had made and sold ; and that the sum of 805 rupees, 
which he had acquired from the sale of the Korans he had 
copied with his own hands, ehonld- be distributed among the 
poor. 

Aurungzebe has been considered by the native 
^™^"' historians the type of Mogul greatness, and bi« 
name is invested with an indefinite idea of gran- 
deur, even in the minds of Europeans. Bat this feeling is 
corrected by a close inspection of the events of hie reign, and 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that few characters in 
Indian history have ever been more overrated. His personal 
bravery, bis mihtaij talents, and his application to business, 
are deserving of all praise ; but he persisted in a policy which 
was inherently vicious, after he perceived the ruin it was 
bringing on the empire. He was engaged for twenty-five 
years in a war, firat of intolerance, and then of aggression, 
which exhausted the resources of the country, and hastened 
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the downfall of tbe house of Baber, The gre&t oriental dea- 
podsm of the Moguls, hke othere which preceded it, had 
nearly run out the usual period of two centuries, and 
began to crumble to pieces, ae soon as the genius or the 
jffesdge'of Anrongzebe ceased to Bustaln it. 



CHAPTER VII. 



rsOH THE DEATH OF ACRtJNOZEnE TO TEE OTFASION OF 
NADIR 8HAH, 1707—1739. 

Oh the death of Aurungaebe, prince Azim, who 
SS^I^had been banished throngh his father's dread of 
•lonrfBBiMHoOT being treated l^ his own sons when weakened 

by diseaae, aa he had treated Shah Jehan, im- 
mediately returned to the encampment, caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, and prepared to march to the capital; 
hut bia elder brother, Mnazzim, with better reason, aBBUined 
the crown, and advanced from Cabul to meet his rival, HiB 
son, who had governed Bengal for eleven years, mateiioOy 
assisted his cause by opportunely bringing np eight crores of 
rapees which he had amassed during that period. Tbe two 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Agra, when prince ^ziiii 
was defeated and fell, together with two of his sons. ZulGkar, 
who had remained neuter during the engagement, at once 
declared for the victor. It only remained to dispose of the 
pretension of the youngest son of the late emperor, Cam hukeb, 
who was assembling troops in the Deccan. Zulfikar mardied 
against him with a contingent of Mabrattas, and defeated 
him. He died shortly after of his wounds, and Muazzim, who 
was left the undisputed master of the empire, assumed the 
title of Bahadoor Shah. 

UBtuutaiibin "^^^ Mahrattas, who had bafBed the power of 
— sihoo-ikm Anrungzebe for thirty years, were now weak- 
^^"^ ened by intestine discord. Tara Bye, the widow of 
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Ram raja held the reins of goTemment for Beren yeara, m 
the name of her son. Sahoo, the boh of Sambajee, the legiti- 
mate heir to the throne, had been for seventeen years a 
captive in the Mogul camp, where he had been treated with 
great kindness by the emperor, who married him to the 
daughters of two of the principal Mahratta sirdars in his 
service. Prince Azim, when setting out to seize the prize at 
Delhi, adopted the sage advice of Zulfikar, and not only 
granted Sahoo hie hberty but fnmiehed him with assistance 
to assert his claim to the Mahratta throne, on condition that 
he should hold it as a vassal of the empire. Tara Bye inune- 
diately proclaimed him an impostor, and collected an army to 
oppose himi but he succeeded in obtaining possession of 
Satara, and in March, 1708, assumed the functions of royalty. 
In this family contest, the great Mahratta chieftains embraced 
opposite sides, and drew their swords against each other ; a 
happy event for the neighbouring provinces. At the end of five 
years, Sevajee, the son of Tara Bye, died, and her minister 
seized the opportunity of enpersediug her authority, and 
pladng another of the sons of Ram raja, Sambajee, on the 
throne at Kolapore, which, from that period became the seat of 
the younger branch of the royal family, and the rival of Satara. 
ZuISkar Khan was rewarded for his adherence 
gnntiibe to Bahadoor Shah with the vice-royalty of the 
•*"* '"*■ Deccan, which he committed to the care of Daood 
Khan, while he himself continued to reside at the capital, 
Daood Khan was a Fatan of noble birth, famous throughout 
the Deccan for his matchless courage, and bis love of etroug 
drink. He paid frequent visits to Madras, and did not hesitate 
to partake of English hospitality. The Madras President 
always "took care to snpply him vrlth liquors, because he was 
so generoDS under tbeur influence." It is recorded that in 
1701, Mr. Pitt, the father of Lord Chatham, who then occupied 
that post, gave him a grand entertainment in the Council 
Chamber, when the Patau " pledged the chief largely in cordial 
wftters and French brandy, amidst a discharge <^ cannon." 
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Zalfikar, who was desirous of cultrrating peace with the 
Mahrattaa, of whom he had been the most fonuid&ble foe in 
the field for fifteen years, aathomed his lientenaat to offer 
Sahoo the chout which the Mahrattas had so long extorted 
by violence. Tbongh the concession came only from a local 
officer, and was not therefore conclusive, it was not the less 
prized by the Mahratta cabinet, as the firat le^timate title 
they had been able to acquire to their exactions. The tran- 
quillity of Eajpootana was secored by the same spirit of 
concision to its three principal rajas. 

oriiiDDfitie These aiTangements which clearly indicated the 
****■ growing weakness of the empire, appear to have 

been hastened by the inroads of the Sikhs in the north. 
Nannk, the founder of the Sikh comfunnity, who flonrished 
abont the close of the fifteenth century, taught, that devotion 
was due to Ood, bat that forms were immateriid, and that the 
worship of the Hindoos and the Mahomedans was eqaally 
acceptable to the deity. The sect which he founded gradually 
jncreased in numbem for a century, and became an object of 
detestation to the bigotted Mahomedans, who massacred ils 
pontiff in 1606. In 1675, Gooroo Govind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Nanut, conceived the idea of forming 
the Sikhs into a military, ae well as a religious, commonwealth. 
He abolished all distinction of caste, and admitted all converts 
to perfect equc^ty; but every member of the body was 
required to be a pledged soldier from his birth, or his initiation. 
Be inculcated reverence for the Hindoo gods and brahmins, 
and prohibited the slaughter of kine. After a long struggle 
with the Mahomedans, he saw his strongholds captured, his 
mother and children destroyed, and his followers slaughtered, 
mutilated, or dispersed. These severities exasperated the 
fanaticism of the Sikhs, and planted an inextinguishable 
hatred of the Mahomedans in their minds. Under a new 
chief, of the name of Bandoo, they issued from their retreats, 
overran the Punjab, and, jf we are to believe the Mahomedan 
historians, committed unheard of atrocities. 
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Deubofiteh*. At the begiDoing of the eighteenth centory, 
floor shih. 1711 they had extended their inroads, on the one «de 
to Lahore, and on the other to Delhi; and Bahadoor Shah 
marched agtunst them in person and drove them back to the 
hills. He died on hie return to Lahore, in Pebmary, 1712, 
^ter a brief reign of five years, at the ago of seventy-two. 
AnamioiL mh ^^ death wafl immediately followed by the nanal 
doth of jehan- contest among hifl sons, which terminated in the de- 
feat and death of three of them, when the survivor 
mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jehander Shah. 
One of the earliest acte of bis reign, was to put to death all 
the princes of the blood royal within his readi. He appointed 
Zolfikai Khan, who had supported him through the conflict to the 
poet of vi^er, while he reigned himself to the most degrading 
jJeaanres, and raised the relatives of a dancing girl who had be- 
come his favourite nustresB, to the highest honours in the 
state. But his ignoble career was speedily cut short by his 
nephew, Feiokshere, who had escaped the massacre of his 
&mily, by his absence In Bengal, of which he was the vice- 
roy. He advanced with an army of 70,000 men, and defeated 
the emperor in the neighbourhood of Agra. The noble Zul- 
fikar Eban, the last of the great captcuas of the Mogul 
dynaaty, whose ancestors had served it in the highest offices 
for more than a century, was basely strangled by the orders 
of Ferokshere, and the wretched Jehander Shah was put to 
death after a reign of six months. 

ftiokihere, iTii. Ferokshere, the most coniemptible, as yet, of 
— ThB sjTHt. any of the princes of his line, ascended the throne 
in 1713, and dishononred it for six years by his vices and his^, 
cowardice. He owed his elevation to the exertions of two 
brothers, Hussein Ah, the governor of Behar, and AbdooUa 
Khan, the governor of Allahabad, generally denominated the 
Syuds, to denote their descent from the Prophet, and his 
reign was Uttle else but a series of machinations to destroy 
them. The one was advanced to tiie post of vizier, and Huseeiu 
AH was appointed commander-in-chief. They were both men 
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of talent and valour, but, ae they monopolised all power, they 
incurred the jealousy of the emperor and the enmity of hig 
favourites. Immediately on hie accession Feroksherc made a na- 
tive of Mooltan, who had been a cazee at Dacca, his chief confi- 
dant, and nnder his inflnence sent HuBsein All ag^st Ajeet 
Sing, the raja of Joudhpore, in the hope that the expedition 
might prove fatal to him. But he disappobted his enemies by 
concluding an honourable peace with the raja, and indudng him 
to give one of hia daughters in marriage to the emperor. The 
nuptials, which were celebrated at Delhi with extraordinary 
splendour, have become memorable in the history of British 
India by the patriotic conduct of a British surgeon, the par- 
ticulars of which will be given in a future chapter. 
NUuD-oai- Da6od Khan, who had governed the Deccan as 

^°^^^]^ the deputy of Zulfikar Khan, was removed after 
— iTis, the destruction of his patron, and sent as governor 

to Ouzerat. The agreement he had made with the Mahrattaii 
regarding the ckout and other dues fell to the ground on his 
removal and they began to collect them ag^n by violence. The 
office of soobadar of the Deccan was bestowed on the son of 
Ghazee-ood-deen, who has been already mentioned in connec- 
tion with the siege of Beejapore in 1686. The family had 
emigrated from Turkey, or rather Tartary, to seek its fortunes 
in India, and belonged to a clique of otBcials at the capital 
who were commonly designated tie Tooranee nobles. Chin 
Eilich Ehan, the new soobadar, rose to distinction in the court 
of Aurungzebe, by whom he was decorated with the titles 
of Asof-Jah and Nizam- ool-moolk. As it was on this occasion 
that he laid the foundation of the tingdom of Hyderabad, 
we shall anticipate the period of his independence by desig- 
nating him henceforward as the NizanL He was a statesman 
of great experience and ability, but of still greater subtlety 
During the seventeen months of his incumbency he fomented 
the dissensions between the rival houses of Kolapore and 
Satara, and thus established some check on the ravages of 
the Mahrattas. Sahoo was induced to acknowledge himself 
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a vassal of the omperor, and though in his own circle he as- 

- snmed the title of king of the Hindoos, in the court calendar 

„,.„,, he was ranked as a Mogul commander of 10,000. 

BalsjeaVIihim- „, , , - , , , , 

naoi,PMBwB, The increasing contentions of these twobranchea 
^^'*' of the family of Sovajee had created such anarchy 

OS to bring the Mahratta state to the verge of ruin, when the 
genins of Balajee Vishwunath placed the party of Sahoo in the 
ascendant, and rekindled the Bmoulderingenergies of thenation. 
Balajee was originally a simple karkoon, or village accountant, 
but rose through various gradations of ofBce till he reached the 
dignity of Peshwa, or chief miniBter. It was to his eoer^ 
that the rapd espanBion of the Mahratta power, when it had 
reached the Umit of depression, is to be attributed, and 
he may justly be regaiiled as the second founder of its 



hdikId Aii ^^ Nizam was discharged from the ofBce of 

EoouawofaiB viceroy of the Deccan to make room for Hussein 
i)«auio(i)apod Ali, one of the Syuds, who was sent thither to 
*'"'■ remove him from the court. Instructions were at 

the same time given to Daood Khan to oSer him the most 
strenuous but covert opposition, and the reversion of the ap- 
pointment was held out to him as the reward of success. 
But Daood Khan was too daring and unpetnous for any sub- 
terfuge, and he determined to bring the dispute to an immediate 
issue. He accordingly met Hussein Ali with his own 
veteran force, and attacked him with such fury as to scatter 
his forces hke a flock of sheep. But in the moment of victory 
a cannon-ball struck him dead, and the fortune of the day was 
changed. His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, on hearing of 
his fate, stabbed herself to the heart. The memory of his 
reckless courage and his chivalrous exploits is still preserved 
in many a ballad and proverb in the Deccan, Hussein AU, 
flushed with this victory, took the field against the Mahrattaa, 
but was completely defeated, and they immediately extended 
their encroachments and enlarged their claims. The emperor, 
anxioua only for the destruction of hia own obnoxious general. 
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gave them every encouragement to resist bim, and promised 
to reward them if they were BnccessfuL 

Hussein Ali, distracted on the one hand by the 
incessant plots hatched against him at DeM, and 
""" on the other by the depredations of the MahrattaB, 

who were stimulated by the conrt, adopted the desperate 
resolution of winning them over to hia caose by conceseiona. 
He entered into negotiations with the Mahratta cabinet, which 
were conducted with consnmmate still by Balajee Vishw^math, 
and resulted in a convention as advantageous to the Mabrattas 
as it was disgraceful to the Moguls. Sahoo was acknowledged 
as the independent sovereign of the districts comprised in tlie 
family jaygeer, and of subsequent conquests. The " fourth " 
and the " tenth " of the revenues of the six soubahs of the 
Deccan, and of the tributary states of Tanjore* Mysore, and 
Trichinopoly, were bestowed on him on condition that he 
should, in addition to the usual fee on such grants, pay an 
annual tribute of ten lacs of rupees, furnish a contingent of 
15,000 troops, and become responsible for the peace of tiie 
Deccan. 

B«mub on tuii ''^ '^^ ^^^ greatest stride to power the Mah- 
coDTsnttOT. rattas had yet made, and it fulfilled the fondest 
wishes of the founder of this system of spohation. It fur- 
nlsbed them with a large and permanent revenue, for though 
the six soubfdis bad been exhausted by the incessant ravages 
of war, the assignment granted to the Mabrattas was, at 
their dictation, calculated on the sum of 18 croree, which 
those provinces had yielded in the years of peace and pros- 
perity. It would apparently have been more to the pecuniary 
advantage of the Mahrattae to exchange assignments spread 
over a country which extended from sea to sea, and from the 
Nerbudda to Cape Comoiin, tor a compact territory. But the 
great object of the Peshwa was to render the clfume of the 
Mahratta nation as comphcated, as extensive, and as v^ue 
as possible, and thus to ac(^uire a right of constant inter- 
ference in the revenue administration of the entire Deccan, 
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well knowing^ that the interpretation of its demands would 
rest with the strongest. This famous conTeution gave a 
new impulse to the Mahratta policy, and at the same time 
placed the govermnent more exclusivel; in the hands of the 
cabinet of brahmins at Satara, of whom the Peshwa was the 
head. It likewise jarovided congenial employment for a host of 
Hdiratta officers, who were now planted in every district of 
the south to collect the tribute, with every motive to multiply 
their exactions. 

HniMin AD "^^ Convention enabled Hnssein All to with- 

" ";^ draw bis anniea from the Deccan, and to march to 
Delhi. The emperor was advised to disaOow 
""' the treaty, and the breach between him and the 

Synds became wider. Hussein Ali hastened to the capital to 
restore the ascendancy of his family, accompanied byBalajee 
Vishw^nnath, and 10,000 select Mahratta horse. A confede- 
racy which included the chief ministers of state, was formed 
by the emperor for the destruction of the brojhers, but he 
had not the com^ge necessary for snch an enterprise, and 
had, moreover, come under the influence of a new favourite. 
Hussein All was therefore enabled to march iuto the city with 
little opposition. Ferokshere made the moat abject aubmis. 
sions, but was dragged fram the recesses of the seragUo 
where he had taken refuge, and privately assassinated. 
^^j^j^ ^ Two puppets were successively placed on the 
HUumedShin, vacaut throne by the triumphant Syuds, but they 
""' disappeared by poison or disease in a few mouths, 

vben Rustnm Khan, a grandson of Aurungzebe, was made 
emperor, and assumed the title of Mahomed Shah, the last who 
deserved the name of emperor of India. Weak and despic- 
able as Ferokshere had been on the throne, his tragic death 
created great sympathy throughout the country, and the popu- 
lar indignation against his assassins was manifested by 
risings and rebellions iu various districts ; but the greatest 
subject of disquietude to the brothers arose from the conduct 
of tiie NizEun. Though he had joined the Syuds against the 
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late emperor, he was ctlienated from their interegta by being 
Dominated to the Inferior p,oat of governor of G-uzerat, wbei 
he had every reason to expect the Ticeroyalty of the Deocan. 
He began to coOect troopa, on the plea of restoring order in 
the province assigned to him, but in reaht; to establish hiB 
own power in the Honth, where he had many adherente, botli 
seraicortbeMi- ^niong ttie Mahrattas and the Mahomedans. He 
no, Jmw, im. marched southward with 12,000 men, and having 
captured the important fortress of AsBeergur, and overran 
Candesh, defeated two armies wliich were sent against him, 
and thos became master of his position. 
HoueinAiiu. Meanwhile the young emperor was fretting 
•««'in»««4 im. ^ijgj. ^he yoke of the Syuda, and, under the dis- 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a combinatioii lUQODg 
the nobles of his court to release himself from their power. 
The plot, which embraced some of the most eminent of tie 
courtiers, could not be concealed from the brothers; bnt ihey 
were distracted by the difficulties which surrounded them on 
every side. At length it was resolved that Huaaein Ali 
sbouldmarch against the Nizam, taking the emperor with him, 
and that Abdoolla should return to Delhi, the court being then 
at Agra, to look after the family interests. Five days after 
the army had commenced its march, a savage Calmuck, vho 
had been selected to strike the blow, approached the palan- 
keen of Hussein AU, on pretence of presenting a petition, and 
stabbed him to the heart. In the conflict which necessarily 
ensued, the partisans of the emperor were victorious, and the 
army marched back to Delhi. Abdoolla, hearing of his bro- 
ther's fate, set up a new emperor, and marched to enooonter 
Mahomed Shah, but he was entirely defeated, though his life 
was spared in consideration of his august lineage. 

nwd Sbah Mahomcd Shah, now a free monarch, entered 
enten uiec^- hiB Capital with great pomp a twelvemonth after 
"^ *'^" he had been elevated to the throne, and made a 

liberal distribution of offices. The odious jeztia, the tax on 
infidels, was abolished. The Rajpoot rajas of Jpudhpore and 
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JeTpora vere promoted to govemonhips ; whQe the raja of 
Oodypore, still isolated by Ma orthodox dignity, refused all 
inteicouTBe with the court, and sank into contempt. Sadat 

All, a £horasan merchant, who had raised himself ' 
ouiieiKiiu;. by his talents to the charge of Biana, was made 
"*'" Hoobadar of Oude, where he founded the royal 

dynasty which was extmgnished in 1856. The office of vizier 
was reserved for the Nizam, who came up from the Deccaa 
_ „ to assume the control of public affairs. But 

The NliBio sp- ^ 

jointaa vniffi he found the new emperor utterly nnworthy 
"^ of his station, immersed in pleasures, and so 

besott«d with a favourite mistreBS as to have given her the 
custody and use of the royal signet He endeavoured to 
rouse Mahomed Shah to a sense of his duties as t^e head of 
a great empire which was exposed on every side to danger. 
But his master turned a deaf ear to this sage counsel, and 
listened with more delight to the advice of his dissolute com* 
panions, who amused him by turning the antiquated habita 
and solemn manner of the venerable statesman, then in his 
seventy-fifth year, into ridicule. 

HerenmutotiiB The courtiers, to rid themselves of tlie presence 
Deccui, 17a. Qf tiie Tider, sent him against the refractory 
governor of Guzerat, whom their own folly had driven into 
rebellion. He quelled the revolt at once by his tact, and returned 
to the capital, where, however, he did not long remain. Dis- 
gusted with the weakness and profligacy of the conrt, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up his office, and proceeded 
to the Deccan. The emperor loaded him with honours on his 
departure, but at the same time instigated the local governor 
of Hyderabad, Mobariz £ban, to resist his authority, and held 
out the reversion of the viceroyalty as a bait. The Nizam 
defeated Mobariz, and sent his head to Delhi, congratulating 
the Court on the extinction of the revolt. He then fixed on 
Hyderabad, the ancient capital of tho Kootub-Shahee dynasty, 
-^^ as the seat of his government, and from this period 

0, ITU. may be dated the rise of the Nizam's d<»iiimou. 
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ofBintM ^W^ Vishwrmatb, as already stated, had 
viiiiwuiuiUi, accompanied HnBsein All with a Mahratta con- 
'"*■ tingent to Delhi, and, on the accession of Maho- 

med Shah, obtained the imperial confirmation of the gnuats 
of the "fourth" and the "tenth," and returned in trimnph 
with the iuTalaable charters, fourteen in number, to Satara, 
where he soon after died. Before his death he completed the 
arrangemeDts for the collection of the aSBignments he had 
acquired, and established a system of the most intricate snb- 
division of interests, by which ample provisioii was made for 
a whole army of Mabratta offidals. A preponderating power 
was thus given to the cabinet of brahmins at Satara, whidi 
eventually reenlted in the transfer of all the authority of the 
state to their chief, the Peshwa. He was succeeded in his 
BiO« Bu, office by his son Bajee Bao, who exhibited in the 
Peihirmim highest degree the enterprise of the Mahratta 
character, and in talent and vigour proved to be second only 
to 8evajee. The interest of the succeeding twenty years of 
the history of India centres in the alliances, and disputes, and 
strategy of the young Mahratta statesman of Satara, and the 
subtle old Turk at Hyderabad, who made peace and war with- 
out any reference to the emperor at Delhi. 

The impetuosity of Bajee Bao'a character led 
Tics u EaiMNs him to propose the boldest schemes of ambition 
"^ to his master Sahoo. He felt that unless em- 

ployment could be found abroad for the large body of predatory 
horse which formed the sinews of the Mahratta power they 
would be engaged in mischief at home. Fully aware of the 
decay of the Mogul power, be urged the king " to strike the 
trunk of the withering tree, the branches must fall of them- 
selves. Now is our time to drive strangers from the land of 
the Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown. By directing 
our efforts to Hindostan the Mahratta flag in your reign 
shall fly from the Kistna to the Attok." " You shall plant it 
on the Himalayu," replied Sahoo. But he had been bred in 
the luxury (rf a Mahomedan seraglio, and had lost the bcddneas 
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aud energy of the Mahratta character. Bajee Bao tonnd 
that his own ardour was ill seconded b; his sovereiga, and was 
constnuned to act under his own discreUon; and thaa tbo 
honse of Sevajea waxed weaker, and the house of the Peshwa 
waxed stronger. 

AJiunor l^he Nizara had appointed his uncle, Hnmeed 

oounb Khan, hia representative in Quzerat, in opposition 

to the conrt at Delhi. The court appointed Sir-boolund Khan 
governor of the province, with diroctiong to extinguish this 
revolt. With the Md of two Mahratta commanders, Kantajee 
and Peelajec, Humeed Khan was enabled to defeat the Mogul 
armies, and rewarded them with a grant of the " fourth " and 
the "tenth" of the revennes of Guzerat. Bajee Rao took 
advantage of this discord, and renewed his excurKons into 
Malwa, granting Sindia, Holkar, and Powar of Dhar, commis- 
eioDS to levy chout in that province, while he himself proceeded 
to the south, and exacted contributions from the ruler at Se- 
tingapatam. Alarmed b; the increasing audacity of the 
Feshwa's depredations, the Nizam endeavoured to revive the 
dissensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and Satara. Sam- 
bajee claimed his share of the assignments which had been 
granted to the Peshwa, Balajee Yishwunath, on the six 
Bonbfdis of the Deccan, and the Nizam, as the official represen- 
tativo of the emperor, called on both parties to produce their 
titles and substantiate their claims before him. Sahoo and his 
cabinet were filled with indignation by what they deemed an 
insolent attempt to interfere in their domestic quarrels. Bajee 
Bao instantly assembled a large array, and marched against 
the Nizam, who was likewise supported by a lai^ body n! 
Mahrattas, but he was driven into a position where the want 
of provisions constnuned him to enter into negotiations, which 
terminated more favourably than could have been expected. 
r«bn otnaiu ^^^ singular moderation of the Peshwa on this 
the ekmu of occadou, wheu the Nizam was at his mercy, was 
"""^ not without a cause. He was at the time nego- 

tiatingwith Sii'-boolundKhan, the imperial governor of Ouzerat, 
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who had sncceeded in establishing his anthority, for the chout 
and other aBsignmeiita which had been granted to the two 
Mahratta officers already mentioned, and, to expedite the bar- 
gain, sent hie brother tv lay the country waste. Sir-boulund 
at length found it expedient to purchase some measure of 
peace by yielding to these demands The concession woe, 
however, more restricted than that which had been granted 
by Huaaein Ah, and confirmed by Mahomed Shah. The 
E^out was to be catcnlated on the actual amount of collections ; 
only two or three offictira were to be placed in each district to 
collect the dues ; no other exactions were to be inflicted on the 
lyots, and every assistance was to be given to the imperial 
authority. From these Umitationa we are enabled to perceive 
how greatly the Mahrattae bad abused the power conferred on 
them by the charters which they obtained eight years before. 
Never was a more flagitious and intolerable system of extor- 
tion invented by human ingenuity than that wliich the geniusof 
Sevajee had devised, and which the Mabrattaa considered it 
their missioii to extend over the whole of India. 
koIb sud While Bajee Rao was employed in settling his 
satuaMpsMe, demands on GQzei'at,Sambajee crossed the Wuma 
^^' and plundered the territory of his rival, Sahoo 

He was, however, subsequently defeated, and obhged to sign 
an acknowledgment of his cousin's right to the entire Mah- 
ratta territory, with the exception of a small tract aronnd 
Eolapore, to which hia branch of the royal family was thence- 
forward to be confined, and thus ended the dissenHons of 
twenty years. The Nizam, foiled in bis attempt to weaken the 
Mabrattaa by internal discord, found a new instrument of 
mischief in Dhabarry, the Mahratta commander-ia-cbief. He 
^ad been intrusted with the Mahratta intereste in Guzerat, . 
and was mortified to find that the chout and other dues in hia 
own pmvincc had been carried off by Bajee Bao. Under a 
feehng of resentment and at the instigation of the Nizam, he 
marched towards Satara with 35,000 men, with the avowed 
object of releasing Sohoo trom the tyranny of the Feshwa, but 
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he was defeated by an inferior force, and fell in battle. The 
influence of his rival was increased in no small degree by thia 
attempt to destroy it. But the Peshwa acted with generosity, 
and conferred the ofBce which had been held by Shabany on 
his Bon, an infant, and entrusted tlie management of affairs to 
Origin of a« Peelajee Gnickwar, whose immediate ancestor 
ouiiimr. was a cow-herd, and whose descendants now 
occupy the throne of Baroda. 

oriBioofHoiknr To this period also belonga the rise of thefami- 
udsndii. ijgg Qf Holkar and Sindia, destined to take a 
prominent share in the politics of India. Mulhar Rao Holkar 
was the son of a herdsman, but, being a youth of adventurous 
disposition, exchanged the crook for the sword, and by his 
daring courage recommended himself to Bajee Kao, who en- 
trnated him with the charge of levying contributions in eighty- 
four districts or villages in Malwa. Eanojee Sindia, thi.ugh 
said to be allied to the nobl^t famihes in Rajpootana, was of 
the caste of cultivators, and entered the service of Balajee 
Tishwunath as a menial servant. It is related that on one 
occa«on his master, returning from an interview with the raja 
Saboo, found his attendant asleep on his back with the slippers 
firmly grasped in his band. Struck with his fidchty in so 
humble an occupation, the Peshwa introduced him into his 
body-guard. He soon became one of the foremost of the 
Mahratta chiefttuns, and, Uke Holkar, received assignments 
OD the districts of Malwa, which formed the nucleus of the 
family domain. 

After the defeat of Dhabarry, the Peshwa^ 
lo and the Nizam came to a mutual understanding 
■^uuNium, fQp the promotion of their respective interests, 
and it was agreed that Bajee Bao should be at 
liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the north without ■ 
restraint, and that the Nizam's possessions m the south should 
not be molested by the Mahrattas. In fact, the Nizam, the 
re^o'esentative of the emperor in the Deccan, pm-chased peace 
liff letting the Uabrattaa loose on the dominions of his eove- 
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reign beyond the Nerbudda. Bajee Rao crossed that river in 
1732, and laid waste the devoted province of Malwa. The 
Mogul governor, Mahomed Bungosh, was engaged at the 
time in besie^ng a refractory chief in Bundlecuiid, who in- 
voked the aid of Bajee Rao. Bungush was soon, in his turn, 
besieged, and was rescued only by the prompt arrival of his 
countrymen from Bohilcund. The Bundlecund r^a evinced his 
gratitude to the Pesbwa by bequeathing him a third of his 
territoiy of Jhanu; and thus was the Mahratta standard 
HiinHdedto planted for the first time oil the banks of the 
Bajee Bio, ITU Jumna. The government of Malwa was soon 
after conferred by the emperor on the Kajpoot prince, Jey 
Sing, whose reign was rendered illnstrious by the enconrage- 
ment of science and the erection of the l>eautiful dty of Jey- 
pore, with iU palaces, halls, and temples, and, above all, its 
noble observatory. The profession of a common creed had 
promoted a friendly intercourse between the Mahratta and 
the Rajpoot chiefs, and Jey Sing, who was more of a scholar 
than a statesman, made over the whole province of Malwa, to 
Bajee Rao, though not without the snppoeed concurrence of 
the feeble court of DelhL 

Bajee Bao'ide- Thcsc conccsslous Only served to infiame the 
Dundh 1738. ambition of Bajee Rao, and the necesKtiea of his 
position oonsttuined him to extend his aggressions. Great 
as were the resources of the Mahratta state, the greater por- 
tion of the revenue was absorbed by the chiefs who collected 
it, and only a fraction reached the national treasury. The 
magnitude of Bajee Rao's operations had involved him in debt j 
the hankers were slow to make further advances ; bis troops 
were clamorous for their pay, and discipline was weakened by 
his inability to meet their cl^ms. He therefore demanded 
of the imperial court a confirmation of the assigtiments 
on Ouzerat which had been granted by Sir-boolund Khan, 
and of the recent cession of the province of Malwa, as his 
personal jaygeer. The emperor, or rather his inmieter. 
Khan Dowran, offered faim an assignment of thirteen lacs of. 
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rupees on the districts south of tlie Chnmbul, with permiasion 
to levy tribate ia Rajpootana, in the hope that this claim would 
embroil him with the Rajpoot princes. But Bajee Rao. 
having learnt from his agent at Delhi tiiat aU bis demands 
were likely to be conceded with a little more pressure, imme- 
diately increased them, and did not scruple to claim the whole 
territory south of the Chtimbul, the Burrender of the holy 
cities of Benares, Gya, Muttra, and Allahabad, and the im- 
mediate payment of fifty laca of rupees. The court endea- 
Toured to appease bim with smaUer sacrifices, which he readily 
accepted, but without abating the price of his forbearance, ot 
the progress of his army. Holkar creeaed the Jumna, by his 
orders, and plundered the Dooab, but was driven back by 
Sadat Khan, the soobadar of Oude; and this suo^ss was 
magnified at Delhi into a grand victory, in which thousands of 
infidels were said to have perished. It was even reported 
that Bajee Rao hadbeen obliged to retire. "I was compelled," 
he wrote, "to tell the emperor the truth, and to prove to bim 
that I was still in Hindoostan; to show him flames and Mab- 
rattas at the gates of his capital." He advanced towards 
Delhi by forced marches of forty miles a, day. The conster- 
nation in the imperial city may well be conceived ; but his 
object was not to sack the capital, but to intimidate the comrt 
into concessions, and circumstances rendered it advisable for 
him to withdraw. His moderation encouraged a party of 
eight thousand horse under some of the nobles to attack his 
camp, but they were easily repelled by Holkar, Bajee Rao 
now retired from the north, reeroBsed the Nerbudda, and pro- 
ceeded to Satara. 

The Nimm d*. "^^^ Mahrattas appeared now to be paramount 
(mud bj BajM in India, and the Nizam was considered by the 
^"' ""■ emperor and his ministers, the only man who could 
save the empire from extinction. He himself perceived, when 
too late, the impolicy of his compact with Bajee Rao in 1732, 
which bad enabled the Mahrattas to plunder the northern 
provinces without interruption, and augmented their power to 
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ftn extent which now threatened bis own safety and that of 
every other Mahomedan potentate in India. He listened to 
the overtures of the conrt, and tep^red to Delhi, where tfae 
government of Malwa and of Guzerat was conferred on him, 
and all the power and resourcea of the empire were placed at 
hisdieposaL Butthese resources were nowredncedtoeolow 
an ebb that he could assemble an anny of only 84,0LI0 
men, with which he moved down to Malwa, while the Peshwa 
advanced ta oppose him with 80,000. Owing^, perhaps, to 
his freat age — he was now ninety-three— perhaps to an 
over-confidence in his artillery, which was esteemed the best 
in India, he intrenched himself near Bhopal, instead of baldly 
enconntenng the enemy in the field. Bajee Rao adopted the 
usual Mahratta system of warfare — laying waste the conntty 
around, mleroepting all supplies, and harasmg his opponent 
with incessant attains. At length, on the twenty -fouiUi 
day from the commencemcit of the siege, the Nizam, receiving 
no reinforcements, while his enemy called up every Uahr&tta 
chief in the Deccan to his ud, was constrained to sign a humilia- 
tingtreaty,granting to the victorious Mahratta the sovereignty 
of Malwa, &ad of all the territory up to the banks of the 
Chmnbul, and engaging to use all his inflnence to obtain the 
grant of fifty lacs of rupees from the treasury at Delhi. But 
that treasure was to find a different destination. 
invuionofKadir It was lu the midst of these distractions, which 
B»*>i, nia. exlunsted the strength of the empire, that Nadir 
Shah made his appearance on the banks of the Indus, and 
India was visited with another of those desolating irruptions 
to which it had been repeatedly subject during seven hundred 
years. 

j^ji^ The Persian dynasty of the Sofis, whidi had 

■UMsAtn* lasted for two centuries, the nsnal term of Asiatic 
'*'*"' monarchies, was subverted in 1722 by the Ofailjtes, 

the most powerful of the Afghan tribes. Shah Hnssno, 
the last of that royal line, was blockaded by them in his capi- 
tal, Ispahan, which had then attained the summit of pros- 
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perity, and cMitained a pcrpnlation of 600,000. After the 
beeiegBd had endared the greatest extremities of misery and 
want, the king with his court went out attired in deep moum- 
iog and gave himself up to Mahraood, the victorioue chief, and 
placed the diadem on his brows. Mahmood, after a reign of 
two years, rendered execrable by his crueltieB, left all his con- 
quests to his son Asraf, Nadir Shah, the greatest warrior 
Persia has produced since the d&ys of Darius, was the son of 
a shepherd of Ehorasan. His enterprising spirit ted him to 
collect a band of freebooters ; their number increased with 
their snccess, and he soon found himself at the head of a 
fonnidable force, with which he freed Ehorasan from the 
Abdalee Afghans who had overrun it. The GhiJjie king of 
Persia was the next to feel his power, and was obhged to re- 
sign ail his father's conquests m Persia. Nadir, after his first 
success, raised Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi monarch 
to the throne ; but when he had expelled the Turks and the 
Suesians from the provinces they had occupied, and restored 
independence and dignity to his native land, he ascended the 
throne himself, on the assumed importunity of a hundred 
-tbonsand of his subjects, — nobles, soldiers, and peasants,.— as- 
sembled together on a vast plain to offer him the crown. 

To find employment for his troops, and to 
ghaaiitaa uid gratify the resentment of his countiymen, he 
iniia. i73T-e» carried his arms into the country of the Ghiljies, 
by whom they had been oppressed ; bnt Candahar waa be- 
sieged for a twelvemonth before it surrendered. While en- 
gaged in the eiege, Nadir sent a messenger to Delhi to 
demand the surrender of some of his f agitive subjects. The 
court was at the rime distracted by the clEums of Bajee Rao, 
and the demand was neglected. A second messenger was 
assassinated at Jellalabad. The government of Indi» had, 
from time iroroemorial, been in the habit of paying an annual 
subsidy to the highlanders who occupy the passes between 
Cabul and Fcshawur, and who were in a position to arrest the 
progress of any invader. In the confusion of tbe times tiie 
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pftyTDeDt of this black mail had been discontliiiied, and tho 
higlilanders now opened the gates of India to Nadir Shah, 
who crossed the Indue, on a bridge of boats, with 65,000 
hardy veterans, and overran the Punjab before the conrt of 
Delhi was aware of his approach. 

Kamtcnot The empcror marched to Cumal to repel the in- 

»•">>. "•»■ vftsion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and, beinsj 
without the means of resistance, proceeded immediately to 
the Peraiaa camp, and threw himself on the mercy of the con- 
- queror. The object of Nadir was wealth, not conquest, and 
it has been affirmed that he was prepared to retire on receiving 
B contribution of two crores of rupees ; but Sadut Ali, the 
Boobudarof Oude,who had been refused some favour by theem- 
peior, sought revenge by representing to Nadir that this was 
n very inadequate ransom for an opulent empire, adding, that 
he was able to furnish such a Bum from his own province alone. 
On this Nailir determined to levy the exactions under his own 
eye. Re entered Dellii in March, I7S9, in company with the 
rmperor, and took np his residence in the palace. On the 
succeeding day a report of his death was spread abroad, and 
the dtii^ens rose on the Persians, of whom a thousand pcridied 
in the tumult, which continued throughout the night. The 
next morning Njidir mounted his horse and went forth to 
restore order, but the first sight which met his eye was the 
mangled corpses of liis soldiers [ at the same time he himself 
was aEsailed with missiles from the windows, and a favoiiiite 
officer was struck dead at his side. Unable any longer to 
restrtdn his fury, he issued orders for a general massacre of the 
inhabitants. For several hours the metropolis of India pre- 
sented a scene of violence, lust, and bloodshed, and 8,000 are 
said to have fallen under the swords of the infuriated aoldieiy i 
yet So complete was Nadir's discipline, that every sword wa» 
sheathed the moment he issued the order, 
pionaerof Nadir Shah now entered deliberately on the 

Dtmi, 1740. 7ork of spohation. He dfspoiled the emperor and 
his nobles of all their treasorea and jewels, caused every bonW 
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to be searched and sacked, and spared no craelty to extort 
confessions of wealth. Of the infamous Sadut Ali he de- 
Diaudcd the whole of the snm which he had said his eoubah was 
aUe to fnmish, and the tr^tor terminated hie existence by 
swallowing poison. The governors of the other proTinces 
were likewise laid under heavy contributions. Having thue 
subjected Delhi to fifty-eight days of rathlees [nllage, and ex- 
hausted, as be supposed, the wealth of the country, he pre- 
pared to take his departure with plunder estimated at thirty- 
two crores of mpees. Before his departure he reseated 
Mahomed Shah on the throne) but annexed all the countries 
west of the Indus to the crown of Persia. He likewise sent 
a ciroulaT to all the princes of India to aoqufdnt them that he 
was moving to the conquest of other regions, and had replaced 
bis dear brother Mahomed Shah on the throne of hie extensive 
empire, and that if any report of their rebellion reached his 
ears, he would return and blot their names out of the book of 
creation. 

stats of India ^® Mogul empire, which had been in a state of 

after Nadte-i rapid decay for more than thirty years, since the 
imipcionini7SB, ^gjfj ^f Aurungzebe, received its death-blow 
from the irruption of Nadir Shah and the sack of the capital. 
Its prestige was irrecoverably lost, and the various provinces 
ceased to yield any but a nominal obedience to the throne of 
Delhi. All its possessions beyond the Indus were aUenated 
to the crown of Persia. In the extreme south the Mogul 
authority was extinct in the principalities of Tanjore, Madura, 
and Mysore4 The nabob of the Carnatic recc^;nised no 
superior. The govemtfient of the Deccan was shared between 
the Nizam- and the Mahrattas, and the Mahrattae had recently 
extended their ravages to the gates of Delhi. In the pro- 
vinces of Guzerat and Malwa the authority of the emperor 
was trembling iu the balance. The rajas of Rajpootana had 
ceased to be the vassals of the throne. The soobadara of 
Oude and Bengal acknowleged the emperor as the source of 
anthority, but yielded him no obedience. Even in die imme- 
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diate vidnity of the metropolia new chiefs were, as the Maho- 
medan historian remarks, " beating the drum of independence." 
Towards the dose of Aurungzebe's reign a tribe of soodere 
called Jaats emigrated from the banks of the Indus to the 
districts lying between Agra and Jeypore, and fovmded their 
capital, Bhurtpore, out of the plunder of the emperor'B camp 
equipage ; and their leader, Chooramun, did not scruple to set 
the imperial authority at defiance. To the north of Delhi, a 
tribe of Rohllla Afghans, recently embodied under a drcuro- 
dsed Hindoo, were rapidly rising into importance. The houae 
of Baber had accomplished tbe cycle of its existence, and the 
sceptre of India was about to pass into other hands. Having 
thua reached the verge of a new era, we turn to the origin 
and progress of the strangers to whose lot that sceptre was 
to fall, though at this period they were engaged in the peace- 
ful pursuits of commerce, and dreaming of nothing bo little 
as the establishment of an empire in India. The mun stream 
of this narrative will now follow the fortunes of the Britiflh 
power, to which the history of the various kingdoms which 
rose upon the decay of the M<^u1b will be subddiary. Bnt, it 
may be useful to bear in mind, that, with the exception of the 
Kajpoot chiefs and the puppet emperor at Delhi, not one ol 
the kingdoms which were subsequently absorbed in the British 
empire had been in existence even a quarter of a cental} 
when the English &at took up arms in Hindostan. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BISE AND PROaitESS OF THB ENQLISU, 1600 — 1756. 

~ „_ . . , The rich trade which the Porfcucfuese had esta- 
iBdiiiwicm blished in the East during the sixteenth century 
' served to quicken the spirit of enterprise wbidi 

Queen !E3izat>eth laboured (a foster in England, and her snb- 
jecta were impatient to shaie in its profits. The splendid and 
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successfnl voyages of Drake, CarendiBh, and other Englieh 
navigators to tlie eastern hemisphere tended to augment the 
national ardour. In 15S3, Fitoh and three other adventorers 
started on a commercial expedition to India, by way of Aleppo 
and Bagdad. They carried letters of introduction from the 
queen to the emperor Akbar, eoUcitiug his kind ofGces to her 
subjects who were proceeding from a far country to trade in 
his dominions, and oSering the same kindness in return to 
any of his subjects who might visit England. Fitch travelled 
through the length and breadth of Hindustan, and was struck 
with the splendour of the court, the grandeur of the nobility, 
and the magnitude and opulence of the oitiea. The informa- 
tion which he collected regarding the commodities of the 
country, and the industry and wealth of the people, opened up 
visions of a lucrative commerce to his fellow-countrymen. A 
petition was accordingly presented to the Queen for permis- 
sion to send three vessels to India, but the politick cautioo 
of her ministers rendered it fruitless. 

An association was at length formed in London, 
CopiSny.'iw ^ 1599i consisting of merchants, iromBongers, 
clothiers, and other men of substance, who sub- 
Bcrihed the sum of 30,135^, for the purpose of opening a trade 
with the East. In the following year they obtained a charter 
of incorporation from Queen i)lizabeth, which granted them 
the exclusive privilege of this traffic for fifteen years, if it 
proved advantageous to the nation ; if otherwise, it was liable 
to be annulled on two years' notice. Snch was the origin of the 
East India Company, which confined itself to commerce for a 
hundred and fifty years, and then took up arms in defence 
of its factories, and in less than a century estabUshed British 
sovereignty from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
Peshawur to the borders of Siam. 

The first adventure of the Company *as placed under the 
' command of Captiun Lancaster, and consisted of five vessels 
freighted with iron, tin, lead, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, 
and Muscovy hides, of the v^ue of 66,000 rupees, and 287,420 
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rapees tn bullion. It sailed from Torbay on the 2nd of May, 
1601, with letters of mtrodnction from the Queen to the 
princes to whose kingdoms it might resort The new Com- 
pany had no distinct knowledge of any part of India, and the 
fleet sailed to Acheen, in the island of Sumatra, where a cargo 
of pepper was obtained, and a treaty concluded with the Malay 
chiefs. In the Straits of Malacca, Captain Lancaster captured 
a Portuguese vessel of 900 tons, richly laden with calicoes 
and spices, and then steered for Bantam, the most flourishing 
port in the island of Java, where he erected a factory and 
left agent*. The espeditioa returned to England in September, 
1603, with a satisfactory profit to the adventurers. During 
the following ten years eight voyages were undertaken, 
which gave a return of from one to two hundred per cent. In 
1608 the factors at Bantam represented that the calicoes of 
India were in great request in the islands of the Archipelago, 
and a fleet was therefore despatohed, for the first time, to the 
coast of India; but the object was defeated by the jealousy 
of the Portnguese. 

The FottagiieH The Portuguese at this period enjoyed a com- 
P™"' merdal supremacy in the eastern hemisphere, and 

were anxious to prevent the intrusion of rivals. They held 
Uttle territory on the continent of India, but they completoljr 
monopolised its foreign trade. By the possession of Aden 
and Ormuz they entirety commanded the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. They occnpied the coasts of Ceylon, and had no 
rival on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. They were 
paramount on the Malay seaboard, and held possession of 
the Moluccas, or spice islands. They had erected a factory at 
Macao, and enjoyed the exclusive trade of China. Their 
well-fortified settlement at Hooghly, second only to that of 
Ooa, rendered them a most formidable power in Bengal. It 
was with this great mercantile monopoly that the English 
had now to enter into competition. In 1611 the East India 
Company sent two vessels to Surat, and the Portuguese 
prepared to resist their advance with four ships, the lai;geBt 
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of which carried thirty-eigUt gaas. In the several encountera 
which took place between them, the Portuguese w«re dis- 
comfited and dis^aced in the eyes of the natives. The Mogul 
governor of Surat and his officers spent an evening on board 
the vessel of the commander, and was the first native chief 
who ever partook of the hospitality of the English. As the 
Portuguese power was an object of dread along the Coast, the 
reputation of the East India Company was relatively exalted, 
and they obtEuned authority to estabhsh factories at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, and other towns. These privileges were con- 
firmed by an imperial firman granted by Jehangeer on the 
Ilth of January, 1613, and Surat became the chief seat of 
EngUsh commerce on the western coast of India. 
Embmjof SI* To improve the footing which had been obtioned 
V. Koe, i«6. in India, the Company prevailed on £iag James 
to send an embassy to the great MognL Sir Thomas Roe waa 
^pointed envoy, and proved to be admirably adapted for so 
delicate and difBcult a mission. He sailed from England in 
Jttuuary, 1615, and landed at Surat with great pomp, attended 
by a brilliant suite and eighteen men-at-arms, and^roceeded 
to the imperial Court, where he was received with greater 
distinction than had been accorded to any Persian or Turkish 
ambassador. Having stated the chief object of his embassy, 
he was assured that the grievances of which he complained 
ehonld be redressed. But he found himself thwarted by the 
influence of the Portuguese, as well as by the vizier and 
Shah Jehan, who subsequently succeeded to the empire. His 
talent and address enabled him to overcome these obstacles, 
and he obtained some valuable privileges for the Company, on 
whom, after his return, he bestowed the salutary advice 
which they did not forget for more than sixty years, "to 
seek their profit at sea and in quiet trade, and not to aSect 
garrisons and land wars in India." 

It does not lie withm the scope of this work to dweD on 
the long-continued struggle of th^e East India Compai^ w^th 
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the Dutcb for a share in the apice trade of the eastern isIandB, 
or on the masBacre at Amboyna, which continued for thirty 
years to rankle in the minds of Englishmen, till Cromwell 
compelled the Dutch to make satisfaction for it. In like 
manner we paes over the contests with the Portuguese for 
the possession of Onnuz and the trade with Peraia, which, 
when obtained, was not found worth retaining. We move 
on to the establishment of the Company in Bengal. In 
1620 two of their factors visited Patna, but met with little 
Tiw Eniflith tn cncourag^ement. In 1634 a firman appears to have- 
Benaii, 1830 se. f^gjj obtained from the emperor, Shah Jehan, for 
the establishment of a factory in Bengal ; but the resistance 
of Rodrignes at Hoophly was yet fresh, and the residence 
of their agents was restricted to the port of Ptpley, near Bala- 
sore. Two years after, the daughter of the emperor, who was 
then encamped in the Deccan, having ftJlen ill, the vizier dis-' 
patched an express to the English factory at Surat to request 
the services of a surgeon, Mr. Boughton,- attached to one 
of the ships, was accordingly sent to the imperial camp, and 
liaving succeeded in restoring the princess to health, was 
desired to name his own reward. In a spirit of the noblest 
' patriotism, he stated that the only remun«iation he would 
accept was an order granting hia countrymen the privilege of 
trading in Bengal free of duty, and planting factories in the 
interior of the country. The request was at once granted, 
and he proceeded across the Deccan to Bengal at the charge 
of the emperor. Soon after his arrival at Pipley, the first 
EngLsh vessel which had ever visited Bengal entered the 
port, and he was enabled to negotiate the sale and purchase 
of the investment without being subject to es-tortion. Two 
years after, t^ emperor's second son, prince Soojah, who had 
been appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
Ilajmahal. Mr, Boughton proceeded to pay his respects to the 
prince, and was requested to prescribe for one of the ladies 
of the seraglio. He was again successful, and enjoyed « 
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eecond opportunity of promotiog the interests of his country. 
At his request the prince granted letters patent to the English 
to establish factories at Balasore and Hooghly. 
Fst»Wtahnient "^^^ fi™* factory of the Company on the Coro- 
of Madnt, i«s». juandel coast was opened at Maenlipatam, from 
■whence it was removed, in 1625, to Armegan. The trade was 
not however found to he remunerative, and Mr. Day, the 
superintendent, accepted the invitation of the raja of Chun- 
dergiree, the last representative of the great Hindoo dynasty 
of Beejuynugur, to remove the estabhahment to his tenitoriea. 
In a small village on the coast a plot of g^und was marked 
out, on which, in 1639, he erected the factory which after- 
wards e^ianded into the great dty of Madras. To give 
confidence to the native merchants, it was surroonded by a 
fortification, with twelve guns, and in honour of the cikampion 
of England was called Fort St. George. 

For fifteen years after this period there is no event in the 
transactions of the Company worthy of attention. The un- 
settled state of England during the dvil wars was not 
favourable to the interests of commerce, and the trade of the 
Company languished. The investments were small, and the 
profits smaller ; but as soon as domestic tranquillity was 
restored under the Protector, an attempt was made by a body 
of men, calling themselves the " Merchant Adventurers," to 
break up the exclusive privileges of the East India Company. 
The arguments they employed for free trade appear at the 
present day to be unanswerable, but their validity was not 
likely to be admitted by those who had devised the Navi- 
gation Act. Cromwell referred the question to the Council of 
State, who recommended him to confirm the privileges of the 
Company, and a new charter was accordingly granted to that 
body. There can be little donbt that, in the circumstances of the 
times, the decisioa of Cromwell was sound, and that the power 
of a corporation w^ essential to the maintenance of ft trade 
exposed to the caprice and the hostility of the native powers 
ci the East The Merchant Adventurers were thuefoie lncoi> 
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porated with the old Company, and the two bodies united 
in soliciting a confirmation of their privileges from Charles 
the Second at the Restoration. A charter was granted on the 
Srd of April, 1661, which, in addition to the UBual commerdal 
privilegea, conferred the right to matte peace and to wage war 
with any people in India not ChriBtiane, to seize and deport 
to England all nnlicensed Englishmen, and to administer 
jnstice. The Company, which existed only for trade, was thua 
mvested with the most eaeential attributes of govemment. 
AeqviiubHi of ^"^ *^^ succeeding year Charles II. married the 
BoDtor, issi. daughter of the king of Portugal, and received 
the island and dependendes of Bombay as part of her dower, 
A grand expedition was dispatched to India by the Crown, 
under the Earl of Marlborough, to receive possession of the 
settlements ; but after having held it for six years, the minis- 
ters of the Crown found that it cost more than it yielded, 
and ceded it to the Company, nnder whose fostering care the 
population has increased from 10,000 to 500,000, and the trade 
has risen from a few lacs of rupees to thirty crores. 
j,j^,^,ij The year, in which the Company acquired the 

Eofiud. ita. island of Bombay, is also memorable as that in 
which the first order for the purchase of tea was sent out by 
them to the East, Tea had been used at the period of the 
<uvit war as a "reg^a in high treatments and entertain- 
ments, and presents to princes and grandees," and was sold 
as high as 100 shillings the pound weight, or 100 rupees the 
Boer. But in 1657, Thomas Garraway, the founder of Oarra- 
way'a coffee-house, which still exists in London, was the first 
to sell it " in drink made according to the directions of the 
most knowing merchants and travellers into the eastern 
countries, and many noblemen, merchants, and physiciaas 
resorted to his house in Change Alley to drink the drink 
thereof." He sold it at a rate varying from I6«. to 50». the 
pound. But it was not till ten years after that the Company 
issued an order for " 100 lbs. weight of the best tey they 
could gett to be sent home by their ehipa." The oonsomptioo 
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in Eiiglaad has increased from one liundred ponndB weight to 
more than eighty millionB of pounda. 

Krente In Ben- Turning now to the progress of events in BengaL 
Kti. 1840-1*80. With the exception of two brief intervals, the 
administration -of the province was, daring thirty-two years, 
in the hands of two princes of the imperial family, Soojah 
Khan and Shaista Khan, under whose mild and beneficent 
rule it enjoyed repose and increased in prosperity, Shaista 
Ehan is charged by the factors of the Company with insatiable 
rapacity; but they winced under every demand, however 
petty, and they did not deny that he fostered their commerce 
and obtained many favours for them from Delhi, In 
1664, the French, under the auspices of the great minister 
Colbert, estabUshed an East India Company, in the hope of 
participating in the trade which had enriched England 
and Holland. Soon after, a large French fleet sailed up 
the Hooghly and formed a settlement at Ghandemagore. 
Three years after, the Dutch, whose trade had been confined 
to Balasore, were permitted to establish a factory at Uooghly, 
but eventually Gxed op Chinsurah, two miles distant, as the 
Beat of tbeir traffic, and erected a fortification capable of 
resisting the native powers, which they named Fort Augustus. 
About the same period the Danes entered the river, and 
embarked in the trade of the country. Bengal, thus blessed 
with tranquillity, and enriched by foreign commerce, became 
the moat fonrishing province in the empire. The general 
trade of the Company, which had been drooping for many 
years, received a new impulse from the rapid increase of pros- 
perity in England after the Restoration, and their exports roao 
from 10 lacs in 1666, to ICO lacs of rupees in 1682. Tho 
ambitious fortunes to which this trade gave birth in England 
created a brood of interlopers, and gave rise to disputes which at 
one time threatened to embroil the two Houses of Parliament. 
'DiitBrtB™* of ShaistaKhanhadbeenrelievedfrom thegovera- 
uu tnide, 1S82. ment of Bengal at his own request, and the Com- 
pany's agents in Calcutta took advantage of his return to the 
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eoort to solicit a peipetnal finnan to exonerate tliem from 
the neceasity of taking ont a freeh firman on the airival of 
VYSCj new govenior, for which they were required to pay most 
heavily. It waa granted throngh hiB iuterceBaion, andreceived 
in Calcntta with a aalate of 800 gnna. The trade of Bengid 
had iDOTeoTer acquired such importance that the Court of 
Directors who managed the aSairs of the Company rused it 
to the dignity of a sepamte and mdependent Presidency, and 
Mr. Hedges, the first governor, entered Hooghly with a body- 
guard of a corporal and twenty European soldieis. But these 
prospects were soon to be dai^ened by the wild ambition of 
the Conrt of Directois and the foUy of their officers. Mr. Pea- 
cock, the chief of the factoiy at Patna, had remained neutral 
during a local emeate, and was charged by the Mogul governor 
with compUcit?, and placed in confinement, from which he was 
not released without much diflSculty. The Company's lucra- 
tive trade in saltpetre was stopped at the same time. A 
rival East India Company had been formed in l»ndon under 
high ansfuces, and great efforts were made to obtain a char- 
ter for it j but the old Company was still patronized by the 
Court, and was endowed with the additional powers of 
admiralty jurisdiction, which authorized ihem to seize and con- 
fiscate the property of their rivalB abroad. They now soli- 
cited the permission of the viceroy to erect a fort at the 
mouth of the Hooghly, or on its banks, that they mi^t mon, 
effectually intercept the vessels of interlopers. The repre- 
sentative of the Mogul had a horror of European fortifications, 
and, if he took any interest in the question of rival companies, 
must naturally have desired that the number of investments 
on which he could levy contribotdons, should be increased. 
The request was therefore refused, uid not without reason, 
for snch a fortification wonld have given the Company the 
absolute control of the port and of the commerce of the pro- 
vince. But the viceroy went further, and imposed a duty of . 
S^ per cent, on their goods, notwithstanding the exemption 
acquired by the imperial finnan. 
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w»rw)oi ths ^^cb demands had teen often made before, and 
Mogiut.i«86. SB often elnded by a liberal donative; but the 
East India Company bad become inflated with an idea of their 
own power and importance, and determined to extort redress 
by going to war with the Mogul empire. They applied to 
James II. for permission to retaliate the injuries of which they 
complained, and fitted out the largest armament which had 
ever been dispatched from England to the East. Admiral 
Nicholson was sent out with twelve ships of war, carrying 200 
pieces of cannon and a boiiy of 600 men, to be reinforced ^ 
400 from Madras. His instructions were to seize and fortify 
Chittagong, for which purpose 200 additional guns were 
placed on board, to demand the cession of the surrounding 
territory, to conciliate the zemindars, to establish a mint, 
and to enter into a treaty with the raja of Arracan — in 
short, to found a kingdom. But these ambitious projects 
were destined to a severe disappointment. The fleet wa« 
dispersed during the voyage, and aevetal of the vessels, 
instead of steering for Chittagong, entered the Hooghly, and 
toeing joined by the Madras troops, anchored oS the Company's 
factory. The arrival of so formidable an expedition alarmed 
the viceroy, and he offered to compromise his differences with 
the English; but an unforeseen event brought the negotia- 
tion to an abrupt close. Three English soldiers, strolling 
through the market-place of Hooghly, quarrelled with some 
of the government poUcemen, and were severely beaten. 
Both parties were reinforced, and s regular engagement 
ensued, in which the natives were completely discomfited. 
At the same time the adrauTil opened fire on the town and 
burnt down 500 honses, as well as property belon^g to the 
Company to the extent of thirty lacs of rupees. 
_ The Mogul commandant hastened to solidt » 

The Englhh . t , ■ J. , . - .. 

TELinuiiDgeie^ Suspension of arms, and assisted in conveying the 
*°^ remainder of the saltpetre on board the ships. 

Job Chamock, the English chief, considering Hooghly no 
longer safe, retired on the 20th December, 1686, to tiie litUo 

72 
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hamlet of Ohattanntty, about twenty -Biz miles down the river, 
on the Bite oS which eubseqaently arose the magnificent capi- 
tal of British India. There the viceroy renewed and spiin out 
the negotiations till his troops could be assembled, when he 
marcbed down to attack the English eucaropment, and Job 
Ghamock retired with his soldiers and establishmentB to the 
island of Ing^ke, at the mouth of the river. It was a low 
and deadly swamp, covered with long grass, and destitute of 
any fresh water. It appears incredible that a man of Char- 
nock's experience, Who had been thirty years in India, and 
who must have known the nature of that jungle, should have 
selected the most unhealthy spot in Bengal for an entrenched 
camp. The Mogul general allowed him to remain there 
without molestation, well knowing that disease would sparo 
bis aoldiere the use of their swords. In three months one half 
of the troops were dead, and the other half fit only for hospital, 
BngaiBbui- At this juncture, when the prospects of the 
«™4. i«8s. Engiiah were reduced to the lowest ebb, the viceroy 
made nnexpected overtures to Charaock. It appears that 
BimuUaneouBly with the dispatch of Admiral Nicholson's 
expedition from England, the Court of Directors instructed Sir 
John Child to withdraw their establishments from Snrat and 
the neighbonring ports, and to commence hostdhties on the 
western coast. An EngUsh fleet was therefore employed in 
blockading the Mogul harbours, and the pilgrim ships were 
captured. The bigotted Aunmgzebe hastened to seek a re- 
conciliation with those who commanded the highway to Mecca, 
and orders were issued to the govemorB of provinces to make 
terms with them. Chamock returned to Chuttanutty, and 
the pacification was on the point of being completed when the 
appearance of Captain Heath rekindled the flame. The Court 
of Directors, on hearing of the failure of Admiral Nicholson's 
expedition, instead of folding up their ambitious faojoct, 
detennined to prosecute it with increased vigour, and sent oat 
reinforcements under Captcun Heath. 'Immediately on his 
arrival he disallowed the treaty then pending, and h'^ving on* 
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barked on board the shipe under his command, lying off 
Chuttanntty, the whole of the company's ofBcera, civil and 
military, proceeded to Balasore, which he bombarded and 
burnt. He then swled to Chittagong ; bnt finding the forti- 
fications stronger than he had anticipated, crossed the bay, 
and landed the whole of the company's estabUahmcnts at 
Madras j and not a vestige was left of the commercial fabric 
which bad been reared in Bengtd by fifty years of painful 



This fresli insult exasperated the haughty spirit 
of the emperor, and he issued orders for the 
*""""' '""■ extirpation of the Enghsh, and the confiscation 
of their property. His orders were Uterally obeyed, and the 
Bngliah possessions were reduced to the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay, Sir John CJiild sent two gentJemea 
&om Bombay to the emperor's encampment at Beejapore to 
prcfioae terms of accommodation. Amirngzebe never allowed 
bis passions to interfere with his Interests. lie was aware 
tbat bis dominions benefited greatly by the commerce of the 
English, the value of which exceeded a crore of rupees a year ; 
tbat their ships of war could sweep hie coasts and exting^sh his 
navy ; and, above all, tbat it was in their power to prevent the re- 
Bort of pilgrims to the tomb of the Prophet. He was there- 
fore induced to accept the proposition of the conunissioners, 
and directed the viceroy of Bengal to invite Mr, Cbamock 
back to the province. 

Shusta Khan, who bad now governed Bengal for twenty 
years, solicited permission to retire, and quitted Dacca in 1689. 
On bis departure he closed one of the gates of the city, and 
placed an inscription over it to commemorate the fact that 
the prico of rice had been reduced during his administration 
to 320 Bccre the rupee, and he interdicted any future governor 
from opening it till rice was again sold at the same rate. It 
consequently continued closed for thirty-six years. 
Fjitiij'iii>hm«ntD( Shaieta Elian was succcetlcd by Ibrahim Khan, 
CakBio, isw. the son of Ali Mordau, whoso naino is porpemated 
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by hl8 oanftle. The new Ticeroy, who was partial to tbe 
English, loBt no time in inviting Chamock to re-eatst^eh th« 
Oompaaj's factories in BengaL CharDock, however, resented 
the homiliatiiig as well ae vague terms in which Anmngzebe 
had conoeded the restoration of the settlemente of the Engiisb, 
in consequence,— «o ran the proclamation,—of their having 
" made a most humUe and submissive petition that tbe crimeH 
they had committed should be forgiven." He replied that be 
could not accept the proposal unless Uie emperor granted a 
Bpedfic firman for Bengal, setting forth the precise terms on 
which they were tu carry on their trade in fntnre. The 
viceroy sent him a second communication, stating that several 
months most elapse before the firman could be received from 
the imperii Court, and importuned him to return without 
delay, offering a compensatioa of 80,000 rupees for the goods 
which had been plundered. Chamock could not resist this 
friendly appeal, and embarked for Bengal with the commercial 
establishments of the Company, and on the 34th of August, 
1690, hoisted tbe standard of England on lite banks of the 
Hooghly, and laid the foundation of the city <^ GnXiVTti.. 
Bat he did not survive this manoraUe event more than two 
years. His name is perpetuated at Barrackpore, which the 
natives still continue to designate Achannk, and a nniple monu- 
ment in the chnicbyard of St. John's, in Calcutta, marks the 
grave of the man who founded the " city of palaces." It was 
not, however, till eight years after that the agent of the Com- 
pany was enabled to obtain permission, by ti present of 16,000 
rupees to the viceroy, to pnrdmse the three vill^^ of Calcutta, 
Chnttanutty, and Qovindpore, on which the dty stands; 
though the Conrt of Directors did not fail to remu'k that 
" they considered the price very Mgh." 
AmtiithmoftiH Tbe sudden spasm cf ambition which seized tbe 
Cmmqnenched. Cotirl of Directors, in 1685, and induced them to 
fit out this grand armament to establish a political power 
in India, did not, however, last more than five years. The 
dying indkatioa of it appears in their despatch of 1689 : " Tho 
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iiua^ease of oar rerenae is the flnbject of our care as mucb ae 
OUT trade; 'tia tliat mnet nuuntain our force when twenty 
acctdentfl may int«mipt onr trade ; 'tis that maat make an 
a natwn m India ; vitiioat that we are bat as a g^at 
aomber of int^lopers, united by hia Majeet/B charter, 
fit only to trade whM« nobody of power tiiinks it their 
iaterest to oppose as ; and upoQ this accoont it is that the 
wise Dateh, in all th^ general advices that we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning" their government, their 
dvil and miUtarf poUcy, warCare, and the increase of then: 
revenue, for tme paragraph thej write concerning their trade." 
But adversity was not lost upon the Court of Directors ; from 
this time forward, and for more than fifty years, their views 
vrere ocmfined so excluidvely to the pursnitB of commerce that 
in the year 1764, only three years before the battle of Plasey, 
which laid the foundation of their nu^^nificent empire, they con- 
tinued to inculcate on their servants, the necee^ty of "av(»d- 
ing an expensive manner of living, and of considering them- 
selves the representatives of a body oi merchants, for which a 
decent frugality would be much more in character." 
mnusmtioH «t After the establishment of the factory at Cal- 
C>iadi>,]69t. CTtt», the Court of Krectors were anxious to place 
itiaa state of defence. They felt that their existence in 
India daring the recent convulsion had been owing solely 
to the fortreraes of Madras and Bombay, which were impreg- 
nable to the aasanltd of any native force. Those forts had 
been erected before the Mogul authority was extended over 
the territory in which they were mtuated ; but any increase 
of such defences was prohibited by the policy of the empire. 
Ilaahim Khan, the viceroyof Bengal, resisted all t&e impcH> 
tunities of the Company's diief to fortify Calcutta, though it 
was backed by an offer of 4I),000 rupees. But five years 
after that settlement had been established an unexpected 
event led to the gratification of this wish. Sobha Sin^, a 
landed proprietor of Bordwan, irritated 1^ the proceedings of 
bis superior, cieated a rebellion, and invited Bubim Khan, the' 
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leader of the renmantof the OrisBa Afghans, who hod not been 
heard of for seventy ye&iB, to join his standard. Their united 
force defeated the raja Kriehnu Bam, plnndered the town d 
Hooghly, and took possession of the district. The EngliBb 
at Calcutta, the French at Chandemagore, and the Dutch 
at Chineorah, with a ferocious enemy at their gate, asked 
permiBsiou to put their settlementB in a state of defence. 
The pacific and irresolute viceroy, who -waa unequal to the 
crisis of a rebellion, deaired them in general terms to provide 
for their own security. Immediately every hand was em< 
ployed day and night in erecting fortifications. The fort, 
built with lime brought np from Madras, was so substantial, 
that the demohtion of it a hundred and twenty years after 
was 6U[^K>8ed ia have coat more labour than its erection. 
In compliment to the reigning monarch, it was named Fort 
Wilham, Meanwhile the rebeUion made head, and the Af^aoB 
became masters of the whole country on the right bank of 
the river, from Orissa to Bajraafaal ; but they were at length 
completely defeated and dispersed by Zuberdust Khau. the 
raliant son of the feeble viceroy. But both father and son 
ivere soon after superseded by the emperor, who dreaded the 
juccees of hia generals only le^ than tliat of hie enemies, and 
cent liiB grandson, A^m, to take charge of the province. The 
ciiaracter of this prmce encouraged the rebels to reassemble 
their forces [ the royal encampment was furiously assaulted, 
and the viceroy himself was saved from an ignominious defeat 
only by the death of Rnhim Ehan. He fell in single combit 
with one of hia ofiicerB, who announced himself to be the prince, 
nnd thue saved bis master's life. On the death of their leader, 
the Afghans made their submission to the government, the 
revolt died out, and the Orissa Afghans disappear from the 
page of history. 

i«™i craniejij, SctHwIy had the Company enrmotmied their 
i«»8. - difBcultles in India, than they were threatened 

with a new and more appalling danger in Unhand. The 
dazzling profits of the Indian trade bad . drawn forth a pnlti- 
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tude of oompctitore ; but the CompaDy were enabled to obtcuii 
a confirmation, of their eiclueive privileges from the Crown in 
1698. A few months after this event the House of Commons 
passed a resolution to the effect " that it is the rig'ht of all 
Eaglishmen to trade to the East Indies, or any part of the 
world, miless prohibited by Act of ParUament." This gave 
fresh animation to the interlopers, and many of them turned 
pirates, attacking the Mogul ships and plundering the Mecca 
pilgrims. In revenge for these iujuries, the Mogul governor 
of Surat arrested fifty-three of the Company's servants, and 
pot them in irons, and they were not liberated without the 
payment of heavy contributions. In 1698 the interlopers, 
and others who were eager to participate in the trade of the 
East, presented a petition to Parliament for a charter, and 
accompanied it with the tempting offer of accommodating the 
treasury with a loan of two millions sterling, at eight per 
cent. Their exertions were snccessful, and the old Com- 
pany, who had established British interests in India by a 
century of labour and expense, being unable to ofier more 
than 700,0001., were ordered to wind-up thdr a&Eurs and 
expure in three years. But the rivalry of the two bodies was 
found, even in the first year, to inflict the most serious injury 
on the national interests in India. At Swat the gentlemen 
on the staff of the old Company were seized by the agents of 
the net? body, and conveyed through the streets hke male- 
factors, with their hands bound behind them, and delivered as 
prisoners into the custody of the Mogiil governor. In every 
market the competition of the two bodies created a scarcity, 
and enhanced the price of goods. The officers of the native 
government, courted by two parties, received bribes from 
each, and oppressed both. "Two East India Companies," 
cxcl^med the old Court of Directors, "can no more subsist 
without destroying each other than two kings regnant at the 
same time in the same kingdom ; that now a civil battle was 
to be fought between them, and two or three years must end 
this war, as the old or the new must give way." 
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■BtMvofSiT On the eHtabliahmeDt of the new Company, 
w. Koim jioa gjp William Norris was seot at their expense ae 
unbasaador from the conrt of England to the coort of the 
Mogd, to obtm finnans for the estabUshtncnt of factories. 
His difficulties began before he entered the port. The Mo^ 
governor of Snrat exacted 15,000 gold mohnra for granting 
him permission to make a puldic entry into the city. The 
vizier at BooiiianpoTe refused him an audience unless he came 
without dmma and trumpets ; and be therefore turned off te 
the imperial encunpment at Panalla, which he reached in 
April, 1701. Three weeks after, he proceeded to the daxbu 
with a splendid eortige, and preceded by mE^nificent pre* 
sents. The aged emperor, l^en in his ti8th year, but in the 
fullest cnjc^meat of his facnltiee, received him with great 
courtesy, and ordered tiie grants which he scAidted to be pre- 
pared. Bat the Armenian agents of the old Company were 
present to thwart Sir WQliam. Both partieB were offering 
bribes and lavishing moneyi and decrying each other as 
impostors. With these conflicting clums before him, the 
emperor ordered a reference to be made to one Syud Sedoolla, 
a " holy priest of Surat," who was to determine by examma- 
Idon which was " the real English Company." The holy priest 
put his award up to sale, and knocked it down for 10,000 
rupees ; but the governor of Surat refused to report it with- 
out a donative of more than two lacs and a half of rupees 
Before the terms could be settled, it was reported at tbe 
Tiw snguib Court that three Mogul ships coming from MocJu 
i*'"'^^*'^ had been captured by English purates. These 
pirates, of whom Captain Eidd was now the chief, had long 
been the terror of India. Their vessels were fitted oat at 
New York and in the West Indies, and they possessed sevetal 
fortified stations on the island of Madagascar. With a Sect of 
ten ships, some carrying fifty gnns, and divided into squadrons, 
they kept possession of the Indian seas. Two of the Company's 
vessels, which were sent against them, were seized by the 
crews, after the masaaore of tiie officers, and added to the {ante 
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fleet. A squadron of four ships of war was ^nt against them 
OQder CoiQinodore Warren, but one of bis yeseels was wrecked, 
and so lax was the naval discipline of the period, that the 
other three, instead of going in pursuit of the pratea, retnmed 
to England laden with cargoes of private merchandize. The 
emperor, on hearing of these renewed piracies, ordered the 
ambassador to furnish security for the restoration of the capH 
tured Teasels, and to enter into ao engagement to prevent all 
praoies in fntnre. With thia nnreasonable request he of 
course, refused to comply, on which he was informed that he 
knew his way back to England. He left the camp after seven 
months of fruitleae negotiation, with a letter and a sword from 
Aurungzebe to the King of England ; and thuB ended a mission 
which had cost the new Company oeariy seven lacs of rupees. 
The embassy itself wae a mistake. One of Cromwell's ambas- 
sadorn — a siztyrfour gun ship, which spoke all languages, and 
never took a refusal — would have been far more efficacious 
with this unprindpled court. Sir John Qayer and the other 
eervants of the new Company at Surat would not then have 
been consigned to a jail as a retaliation for pirades they had 
no means of preventing. 

Vaimaubt ^® Ki^gt ^^^ PM-IiaJuent, and the nation be- 

caaDtaif, iioz. came at length sensible of the fatal results of the 
rivalry they had created, and the two Companies were amal- 
gamated by miiTeraal consent, under the title of the " United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East," the indenture of 
which passed the Great Seal on the 22ad of July, 1702. Ou 
the completion of this union the Court of Directors, formed by 
the selection of an equal nnmber from each Company, wrote to 
their representative at Calcutta, that " now they were esta- 
blished by a Parliamentary authority they deemed it a duty 
incumbent on them to England and their posterity to propa- 
gate the future interests of the nation in India with vigonr." 
They directed their attention to the boildmg of the town of 
Calcutta, and gave minute directions regarding its streets and . 
houses. They completed the fort, auirounded it with aa 
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entrenchment, and mounted it vrith cannon. The mililaiy 
commandant of Hooghly was, on the occasion of a dispato 
with the Company's chief, deterred by its strength from attack- 
ing it, and the native merchants who resorted to it in large 
numbers were inspired with increased confidence. The Coiirt 
of Directors then remodelled their Indian establishment, fixing 
the salary of the President at 300i., of the eight members of 
coundl at 40^, of the junior merchants at SOL, the factors at 
15'., and the writers at 5l.i but these inadequate salaries 
were eked out by the addition of commons, an annual supply 
of madeira, and the privilege of private trade. The trade 
proved so Incrative that we find the Directors soon after this 
period, complain that even the junior servants eat down to 
dinner with a band of music, and rode out in a coach and four. 
contHiKithiha ^^^ t^ *^™® forward to the battle of Plaasey 
Tinmr, ijoft— the history of Calcutta is little else but a chronicle 
'"**■ of the exactions of the native government and 

the resistance, alternately bold and feeble, of the Company'ti 
agents. On one occasion the Directors complain that the 
extortions by the Fouzdar of Hooghly, who " was merely the 
jackal of the prince and the dewan to discover the prey, had 
made a great hole"in their cash." Then, again, they remon- 
etrate against the exorbitant demand of 30,000 rupees by the 
nabob — that is, the viceroy — and recommend greater discre- 
tion to their agents. Two years after, the nabob makes a 
new demand of 60,000 rupees, but is pacified with half that 
sum. The year after, the sum of 22,000 rupees is " squeeied 
out of them by the Patna king." Again, in 1717, they com- 
plin that "the horse-leeches of Moorshedabad had been prac- 
tising on their servants." "It was actual war which made 
Aurungzebe restore their privileges." Their servants are 
therefore ordered to stop, but not to seize, the vessels of the 
Mogul, "for reprisals, like extreme unction, must never be 
used except in the last extremity," " They never thought d 
oartying their contests so far as an open rapture with the 
viceroy of the whole country, though it might be expedient ta 
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Bpeak and look big with the ander-goveTnors." But this 
brought them no respite. Sooq after, their native ftgent waa 
*' chabooked," or Sag^llated at Moorahedabad to extort h 
bond of 45,000 nipeea from him, which was commuted to 
20,000 rupees. Even bo late as 1750, the President, havinjf 
seized and confiscated the vessel of an Armenian interloper, 
'was fined a lac and a half of rupees to compensate the mer- 
chant, of which, however, he never received more than 20,(1(10 
rupees. It was amidst the constant recurrence of these out- 
rageous demands that the President and council in Calcutta 
contrived to carry on the trade of the Companytill the young 
nabob of Moorahedabad filled up the measure of iniquity by 
the sack of Calcutta and the atrocity of the Black Hole, and 
Clive marched up to Moorehedahad and seated a nabob of his 
own on the throne of the three provinces. 
Koonhed Eu)H In the year 1702 Meer J^er was appointed 
'"'** '"^ dewan of Bengal, and eventually viceroy of the 
three soubahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He was the 
Bon of a poor brahmin in the Deccan, and was purchased and 
circumdeed by a Persian merchant of Ispahan, on whose death 
he was manumitted. He then entered the public service, 
where his talents attracted the notice of Aumngzebe and led 
eventually to bis being intrusted with the finances of Bengal. 
At the same time be was dignified with the title of Moorshed 
Eoolee Khan, which was perpetuated in the new capital which 
be founded, Moorshedabad. 

KnouiTia He mauifested no little joalousy ofthegrowing 

Delhi, i;i», po^gf of the Company, nud interfered to such an 
extent with thek trade that tiie President was induced to 
send an embassy to Delhi t^ seek a redress of grievances. 
Two of the senior officers in the service were selected for this 
office ! but their appeal was thwarted at every point by the 
ageniB of the Bengal viceroy, and not less by the profligate 
courtiers of Ferokehere. At length, however, their mission 
was unexpectedly crowned with success when they were on 
the eve of abandoning it, Tbo emperor, as stated in a former 
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(^^ter, waa betrothed to the danghter of Ajeet Sing, the 
raja of Joudfapore, whom Hnssein All bad broaght with him 
to the court. Bat the marriage was interrupted by a disease 
from which the imperial pbysidaaB were naable to relieve 
Ferokshere. The surgeon of the embassy, Mr. Hamilton, was 
called in and ^ected a complete cure. He was desired to 
name hia own recompense, and, with the same feeUng of 
patriotism which had distingnifihed Mr. Booghton, be asked 
only for the concesdons which the British envoys had hitherto 
solicited in vam. Hia request was granted, and thirty-fonr 
patents emlvadng the different objects of the memorial were 
issned in the Emperor's name and anthenticated by the impe- 
rial seaL The privileges now obtained were, that a dnstucif 
or pass, signed by the President shonld exempt the goods it 
covered from examination by the native officers of government ; 
that the mint at Moorshedabad should be employed three 
days in the week in coining money for the Company ; 'that all 
pereons, Snropean or native, indebted to the Company, shonld 
be made over to the President; and that the English shonld 
be at liberty to purchase the lordship of thirty-eigbt towna in 
the vkanity of Calcutta. The embassy returned in tritmip4i 
to Calcutta; but the viceroy did not fail to perceive that this 
accession of territory would give them the complete command 
of the port and make their power formidaUe, and he deter- 
. mined to defeat the grant. He etemly prohibited the zemin- 
dars to grant a foot of land to the Company on pun of his 
severe displeasure. But though the hope of enlarging their 
settlement was thus biistrated, the minor privileges they had 
acquired gave a new impulse to the prosperity of Calcutta, 
and the port was often crowded during the year witii 10,000 
tons of shipping. 

synemotUM Moorshed Koolee Khan was the greatest and 
''°™*' the most energetic ruler Bengal had enjoyed unce 

the days of Shere Shah. A htudred and fifty years before 
this period the great finauder of Akbar, raja Toder Mull, had 
formed a settlement of the land rent of Bengal and Behar 
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with the lyote, to the exclueioa of all middlemen. To facili- 
tate the collection of the public revenue Moorshed Koolee 
modified this &yfit£m and divided the province into c/atiku, 
over each of which he appointed ac officer to collect the rents 
and remit them to the treasury at Moorahedabad. It was 
these ofBcers, who, in process of time, claimed zemindary 
rights, imperceptiUy enlarged their power, and having 
assumed the title of raja, made their office hereditary. The 
viceroy, who con»dered aMahomedan a sieve, which retained 
nothing, and a Hindoo a sponge, which might be squeezed at 
pleasure, employed none but Hindoos in these finandal duties. 
Tlus will account for the singular fact that, at the period of 
the battle of Flassy, all the zemindary rajas of Bengal wera 
Hindoos, while the government itself was Mahomedan. The 
viceroy was stem and oppressive in matters of revenue. 
Defaulting zemindars were subject to torture, and some were 
dragged through a pond filled with iosuSerable orduie, which 
was called, in derision, bt/koont, or paradise. Before appoint- 
ing these fiscal officers he caused the lands to be surveyed, 
and fixed the assessment at 142,00,000 rupees, of which sum 
109,00,000 rupees were punctually remitted to Delhi year by 
year. The viceroy himself accompanied this convoy of treasnro 
the first stage out of Moorshedabad. The whole expeiiditure 
of government was covered by the remaining 33,00,000 rupees ; 
bat BO tranquil was the province that 2,000 cavahy and 4,000 
infantry were found sufficient to maintain the public authority. 
Bggjiii-DDd^ Moor8hedKooleediedinl725| and was succeeded 
utB. ijas. by his son-in-law Soojah-ood-deen, a Turkoman, 
who was confirmed by the emperor in the government of 
Bengal and Orissa, while that of Behar was conferred on 
another. He administered the government for fonrteeD 
years, and punctually remitted the annual tribute to DelhL 
During these two reigns the aum abstracted from the resources 
of this fiourishiog province and squandered at the capdtal 
exceeded thirty crores of rupees. Soojah augmented his 
anny to 23,000, and adopted a more magnificent style at his 
court than bis frugal father-in-law. The only event of wijr 
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note daring hie reign waa the destraction of the Ostein! East 
India Compaay establiehed b; the emperor of Germany at tlie 
factory of Banfcy-bazar, on the Hooghly, opposite Chander- 
nagore. The settlement of these interlopers was regardeJ 
with feelings of intense jealousy by the Dutch, and more par 
ticularly by the English, who declared their intention to -- cut 
up the Ostender's trade by the roots and not simply to lop uff 
the branches." One of their ships was captured by an English 
vessel which blockaded the Dooghly. The emperor of Ger- 
many was induced, by powerful remonstrances, to withdraw 
the charter, and a bribe of 320,000 rupees from the Enghsh 
and Dutch induced the viceroy to send a force against lianky* 
bazar, which fell after a gallant defence, and the Oatenders 
were chased out of Bengal. 

AiiyerirKiun, Soojah-ood-deen died at the period of Nadir 
*'*"■ Shah's invasion, and his son Serferaj Khan took 

possession of the government, and ordered the coin to be 
struck and prayers to be read in the name of the Persian. 
But on his departure, Ali verdy Khan, the governor of fiehar, 
who owed his fortunes entirely to the deceased viceroy, con- 
spired against his son, and, by large douceurs and larger pro- 
mises to tlie profligate ministers of Mohamed Shah, the empe- 
ror of Dellii, obtained a sunnud appointing him soobadar of 
the three provinces. With the army he had been for some 
time engaged in trsuning, he marched agsunst Serferaj, who 
was killed by a ransket^baU in the battJe which ensued, and 
Ali verdy mounted the throne, for which, however, he was 
eminently fitted by his great t^ents and experience. The 
promisee he had made were ffuthfally performed, and he 
remitted to Delhi a crore of rupees in money and seventy lacs 
in jewels, obtained from the estate of the deceased nabob — a 
most welcome supply after the imperial treasury had been 
drained by Nadir Shah. The presence of the new viceroy 
was required, soon after his accession, in Orissa, where the 
brother-in-law of Serferaj refused obedience; but he was 
speedily defeated and fled to Masulipatam. Having settled 
the provioce, Ali verdy disbanded his new levies, and was 
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marchmg "back at his leisure to Moorshedabad with a email 
body of troops, when he received intelligence that the Msh- 
rattas were rapidly advanciu)^ with 12,000 predatory horse 
to levy contributions in Bengal; and the difficnltiea of his 
rei^ began. 

Maiuanapro- We tum now to the proceedings of the Mah- 
ceediBgt. 1739. rattas after the departure of Nadir Shah. It was 
a fortunate circumetance for India that Bajee Rao was pre- 
vented from taking advantage of the confusion of the times 
by the necessity of watching the moTements of his formidable 
rivals, the Guickwar of Quzerat and the Bhonelay of Berar. 
Parsojee Bhonslay was originally a private hot-seman of 
Satara, who raised himself to notice in that age of adventure, 
and was entrusted with the charge of collecting the Mahratta 
dues in the province of Berar, where he founded the Mahratta 
state of Nagpore. At the period when Holkar and Sindia 
were only commanders in the service of the Peshwa, Roghoojee 
Bhonslay, who had succeeded his cousin Parsojee, was in com- 
mand of a powerful force of his own, with large independent 
resources for its support. While the Nizam was besieged, as 
already stated, at Bhopal, he resisted the orders of the Peshwa 
to join the Mahratta standard, and proceeded on a plundering 
expedition to the province of Allahabad. Bajee Rao resented 
this intrusion into his own esclusive quarry, and sent an army 
to ravage Berar, but it was defeated by Roghoojee. That 
leader was now sufBdently strong to entert^n a jealousy of 
the ascendancy which the Peshwa had acquired in the Mah- 
ratta councils, and was intriguing to supplant him ; in which 
design he was eagerly seconded by the Gnickwar. The dif- 
ficulties of Bajee Rao's position were relieved by his own 
tact. Roghoojee was persuaded to take the coounand of an 
expedition to the CarnatJc, consistmg of more than 50,00(> 
troops. During his absence Bajee Rao attacked Nazir Jung 
the second son of the Nizam, but vras repulsed with great 
vlgonr. The war was protracted for many months, chiefly to 
the disadvantage of the Peshwa, and both parties, wearied 
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with a fniitleBS struggle, at length agreed to an accommoda- 
tion. The Peshwa, dispirited by hia ili-ancceea and over- 
Dtaui of bkm whelmed hy his debta, started for the north, but 
Bu, 1740. expired on the banks of the Ncrbudda on the 28th 
of April, 1740. During the twenty years in which he wielded 
the power of the Mahratta confederacy he raised it to . the 
highest position in India, and his power was equally felt on 
the banks of the Coleroon and of the Jnnma. The impulse 
and the confidence he gave to the ambition of his comitiymen 
continued to animate than after his decease to fre^ conquests, 
and in the course of twenty years rendered them supreme 
throughout India. He left three sons — Balajee Rao, Roghoo- 
uath Kao, afterwards the notorious Raghoba, and the illegita- 
mate Shumsbere Bahadow: to whom he bequeathed his pos- 
sessions in Bundlekund. 

gaowMM bf Balajee Rao was placed in his father's seat, 
^"f* ""■ notwithstanding the strenuoua opposition of the 
Bhonslay, and obtained, from his feeble sovereign, a grant of 
Salsette, Bassdn, and the districts recently wrested from the 
Portuguese in the Goncan, as well as the exchisive rig^t cf 
levying contributions to the north of the Nerbudda, with the 
exception of Guzeiat, and this bron^t him into direct collision 
with Roghoojee. While that chieftain was engaged in the 
Camatic, Bbasknr pundit, who had been left to manage his 
pnndpality, entered Behar with a body of 12,000 horse, and, 
emerging from the Ramghur hills, spread desolation over the 
western districts of Bengal Ali verdy was returning from 
Cuttack with a slender force when the Mahratta commander 
encountered bim, and demamted the immediate payment of ten 
lacs of rupees ; and, on its being indignantly refused, enveloped 
the Mogul army with his horse, capturing its tents, baggage, 
and Mtillery, and reduced the viceroy to the humiliation rf 
offering the payment he had previously refused. 
inTBde Bengii, But the Mahratta now raised his demaad to a hun- 
"*^' dred lacs, and Ali verdy resolved to run every risk 

rather than submit to the exaction. With great gallantly he 
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fought biB way to Cutwa, where he considered himeelf secure 
from any farther attacks. The rains had by this time com- 
menced in Bengal and the Mahratta army prepared to return 
to Berar ; but this reeolution was opposed by Meer Uubeeb, 
who represented the folly of throwing away so rich a prize as 
Bengal without an effort. Hubeeb was a native of Sheraz, 
in Persia, and had been a broker at Hooghly, though unable 
to read and write. He entered the service of the viceroy, 
and by his distinguiahed talents and spirit of ehterprize rose 
high in his estimation; but having been taken prisoner hy 
Bhaskur pundit was induced to accept service with the 
Mahrattae, and for eight years was the soul of their expeditions 
and the cause of incalculable misery to Bengal. On the pre- 
sent oocasioQ he obtained a large force from Bhaskur and 
advancing against Moorshedabad, before All verdy could come 
to the rescue, plundered the suburbs and despoiled the bank- 
ing-house of Jugut Sett of two crores and a half of rupees. 
On the appearance of All verdy, Meer Hubeeb recrossed the 
river, and laid waste the country from Balasore to RajmahaL 
^ got possession of Hooghly by a stratagem. The wretched 
inhabitants cstiwded into the foreign factories, and more 
especially to Calcutta, for protection from this storm, and the 
President sought pennissi(»i of the nabob to surround the 
Tba lumtta Company's territory with an intrenchment. It 
*"* "*^ was readily conceded, and the work was commenced 
and {prosecuted with vigour, but suspended on the retirement 
of the enemy. This was the celebrated Mahratta ditch, which, 
though it has disappeared, like the old walls of London, still 
continues to mark the municipal boundaries of the city, and 
has fixed on its citizens the sotniqaet of the Inhabitants of 
the Ditch. 

contiiinsi Vab- Before the close of the rains, Ali verdy crossed 
nils iaiBooiH. the river with the army he had recruited, and 
the Mahratta general was eventually defeated, and obUged to 
evacuate the province. Roghoojee, who had returned from 
the Camatic expedition, determined to support his pretensions 

Hi 
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in Beng^, and entered the prorince 'with a large army, Oa 
the first appearance of the Mahrattas, All verdy bad applied 
for £ud to the court of Delhi, and the emperor invoked the 
Buccour of the PeBhwa, offering him an assignment on the 
Bengal treasury, and a confirmation of the grant of Malwa. 
Balajee Rao, with his old grudge against Roghoojee, readily 
accepted the offer, and marched with a large force through 
Allahabad and Behar to the gates of Moorshedabad, where he 
is stud to have exacted a crorc of rupees from Ali verdy aa the 
price of his services, after which he marched against Roghoo- 
jee, defeated his army, and despoiled him of the plmider he 
had acquired. Soon after, the two Mahratta chiefs found that 
their views would be most effectually promoted by coming' 
to an understanding. The Peshwa agreed to assign the 
right to levy contributions from Oude, Behar, Bengal, 
and OrisBa, to Roghoojee, who agreed, on his part, not to 
interfere with any of the plana or acquisitions of the Pesh- 
wa. The nest year, 1744, Roghoojee sent Bhaskor pundit 
to renew hin ravages in Bengal, when Ali verdy inveigled 
bun to an interview, and by an act of the basest treacheiy 
caused him to be assassinated, upon which his army dispersed. 
Biheiuonoi This Crime did uot loug remain uuavenged. The 

Mosuph*. iT«. next year witnessed the revolt of his great gene- 
ral, MuBtapha Khan, who had been employed to decoy the 
Mahratta genera! to the fatal conference. Mustapha was the 
head of the Afghan troops who formed the strength of the 
Bengal army, and it was chiefly to his talents and valour that 
Ah verdy was indebted for his elevatjon. The government 
of Behar, which had been promised him, was refused by the 
viceroy, and he marched into that province with an army 
of 8,000 horse and a large body of infantry, and, at the aamo 
time, invited the Mahrattas to invade Bengal anew. The 
viceroy, menaced by this double attack, manifested the ut- 
most vigour, though then verging on seventy, and took tho 
field with the Afghan generals who stiU remained faithful to 
him. MuBtai^a was at length defeated near Jugudeshpore 
and slain, and his bod; was quartered and exposed oa the 
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walls of Patna. The Mahrattas who were advandng to hie 
md, retreated on hearing of his death, but they returned the 
nest year, and, for four succeBsive seasons, ravaged all the 
■ districts on the right bank of the river. The recollection of 
these devastations was not effaced for generations, and to 
& late period in the present century the dread of the Burgees, 
by which name the Mahrattas were designated, continued to 
haunt the natives from Balasore to EajmahaL The viceroy, 
worn out by the inroads which had for ten years harassed 
his wretched subjects and exhausted his own treasury, was 
compelled, in 1751, to purchase peace by agreeing to an 
peue vitb tiie annual payment of twelve lacs of rupees as the 
itibKuaa,im. c^out of Bengal, and the cession of the province 
of Oriesa. The chout ceased, as a matter of course, seven 
years after, when British authority became paramount in 
Bengal; but the province continued in the possessioa of the 
Nagpore family for half a century. 

Etento In tha "^^^ Camatic was now to become the theatre of 
camatte, iTOi great events, which exercised an important in- 
""*'**" fluence on the destinies of India. This extensive 

province on the Coromandel coast, on the seaboard of which 
lay the English and French settlements, extended about five 
hundred miles from north to south, and about a hundred miles 
inland. After the conquest of the southern provinces by the 
Moguls under Aurungzebe, it was included in the soubah of 
the Deccan. Zulfikar Ehan, with whose name the reader is 
familiar, when recalled from his government by the emperor, 
transferred his authority to Daood Khan, who drank "cordial 
waters and French brandy " with the governor of Madras, 
and Daood Khan, when summoned to take a command in the 
imperial army in 1710, appointed Sadutoolla to act as his 
deputy, and he continued to administer the government of 
the Camatic for twenty- two years, to the great benefit of the 
people. His nephew. Dost AU, assumed tbe ofGce on his 
death in 1732, 'without seeking the sanction of his superior, 
the Nizam, who was, however, too deeply embroiled in his 
contest with Bajee Rao to resent this assumption. Dost Ali 
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bad two clatighters ; one married to faia nephew, Morttz Ali, 
the most tmculeat and nnpriDcipled prince in the Deccan, tbe 
other to Cfaunda Sahib, distinguished equally by his talents 
and his liberality. In 1796 he obtained poBBeesion of the im- 
pregnable fortreaa of Trichinopoly by treachery, siezed the 
fiurrounding country, and extinguished the independence of 
tbe reigning family. Soon after came the great MahratU 
invasion, under Boghoojee Bhonslay. Doet Ali advanced to 
meet him, but was defeated and slfun. The Mahi'attas then 
proceeded to levy contributions in every Erection, tmlJl tliey 
were bought off with tbe promise of a crore of rupees, to be 
paid by instalments by Sufdur Ali, the son of Dost Ali, who 
now assumed the tiUe of nabob of tlie Camatic I>uring this 
irruption Chnnda Satub placed his family, for greater secmify, 
under the protecticm of the French at Fondicherry, wludi led 
to impcurtant results. 

The popularity of Chunda Sahib had, however, 
excited apprehensions in the mind of Sufdur Ali, 
and it was a part of his compact with the Mahrattas that 
they should return the next year and extingoish his powerj 
retiuning the princ^taUty of Trichinopcdy for themselves. 
They came down, accordingly, in 1741 and laid siege to that 
fort, which Chunda Sahib defended with great stall and valour 
for three months, but was eventually constrained to captnlate ; 
and as he was considered the aUest and most formidable 
soldier in the south, he was conveyed to Satara and placed in 
strict confinement. Morari Rao, the Mahiatta chief of Oooty, 
with 14,000 men, kept possesston of the fort and territory 
of Tridiinopoly. A year after, Sufdur Ali was assassinated 
by Mortjz AU, who proclMmed himself nabob ; but the friends 
and relatives of the murdered prince withdrew his infant son 
from Madras, where he had obtained shelter, and raised him 
to the throne. Meanwhile the Nizam, who had returned from 
Delhi to the Deccan, resolved to put an end to the anarchy of 
the Camatic, and moved down with an army little short of 
tiOfOOO horse and 200,000 foot All parties hastened to maks 
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tb^ snbnussion to tfaie overwhelniing force, and the Nizam 
placed the administration of the province in the hands of one 
of bis old and fdthfnl servants, Anwar-ood-deeu, as the 
guardian of the yonthfnl son of Sufdur Ali, on whom he en- 
gaged to confer the nabobship when be came of age. The 
yonth was soon afterwards assassinated, bnt 
fcairiithebmuj Anwar-ood-deen is not chargeable with complicity 
tf uboiiiotttas in tiiia crime, though he obtained the benefit of it. 

CamstUi 1740. ' o - 

He was ^aced in the vacant post, and founded 
the family of the nabobs of Arcot, or of the Camatic, snbse* 
qnently bo notorious in the history of BritiBh India. Sadnt- 
oollah and his son, Dost Ali, had governed the Camatic for 
thirty years with great moderation and no little advantage 
to the people. To them are apparently due the merit of con- 
stracting those worfa of irrigation which diffused fertility 
tbrongh the district. During their reigns the country enjoyed 
a resfHte from desolation, and begun to flourish. The people, 
grateful for so unusual a blessing, had contracted a warm 
attachment to the family, while the nabob of the Nizam was 
considered on interioper and regarded with a proportionate 
feeling of antipathy. 



KFFOfirre of thb tbbnoh to bbtablish ak emtibe in india. 
1746—1761. 

wm-iritii ^K are now entering on a aeries of e\-ents, 

Fnuujs, iTM, -which, though of little significance at the time, 
produced the most momentous results, and laid the founda- 
tion of European supremacy in India. Up to tliis time the 
French and En^ish in India had been engaged only in the 
pursuits of commerce, and though they were repeatedly at 
war, during a period of seventy years, in Europe, there was- 
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peace between their factories, lying side by side on the same 
coaet and the same river. But in the war which broke out in 
1744, the French ministry determined to extend the conflict 
to the east, and fitted out an espedition for the destruction of 
the English factories in India. So httle apprehension was 
entertained in those settlements, at the time, of any hostihties 
which might afEect their security, that the whole amount of 
the European force at all the PreBidencies and forts did not 
exceed sis hundred, of whom more than one-half were un- 
trained recruits. It was in this unexpected emergency, 
that the English were obhged to take up anna in the defence 
of their interests ; and we have now to trace the steps by 
wtiich they gradually became involved in hostihties with the 
native powers, by the irresistible current cf circumBtances 
and contrary to their own wishes, till they found themselves 
in possession of the empire of India. 

Labourdonnais, who was the first to break a 
lance with the English in India, had embarked for 
the east at the early age of fourteen, and in a long succeBsion 
of voyages, acquired a complete knowledge of its trade, navi- 
gation, and resources. His apphcation to business was 
indefatigable, and his spirit of enterprize was only strength- 
ened by difBculties. He was a man of large views, and yet 
personally directed the minutest details. In 1734, he was 
appointed governor of the Mauritius and Bourbon, which he 
found a wilderness, and left flourishing cotonies. On his 
return to Europe, seeing the nation on the eve of a war with 
the Enghsh, he persuaded the miniater to strike a blow at 
their commercial prosperity in India, and the command of the 
armament was judiciously entrusted to him. At the same 
time the British ministiy despatched a squadron, consisting 
of six men of war, to protect the settlements of the Company 
on the Coromandel coast. On the morning of the 26th of 
June, 1746, the French fleet of nine vessels under Labour- 
donnais, appeared off the coast, and the British commodore 
brought on an immediate action, which, however, tenniuated 
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without any result. The French general, impatient to plant 
the French flag on the ramparts of Madias, proceeded to Pon- 
dicheny to obt^n the co-operation of the governor, Dapleix. 
Dupieii. He was the eon of a farmer general, and was sent 

in his youth to India, where he embarked in an extensive 
trade with all the ports of the east, and acqtured great wealth. 
Having been appointed governor of Chandemagore, be en- 
riched it by commerce till it became more than the rival of 
Calcntta, and left two tbonsand brick buildings as a monument 
of his enterprising spirit. He was a man of inordinate am- 
bition and egregious vanity, bat at the same time of vast 
energy and resources. He had been employed for four years 
in fortifying Pondicherry, when Labourdonntus arrived with 
plenary powers, but instead of co-operating with him to pro- 
mote the common interests of the nation, a jealoosy of the 
reputation he might acquire, induced Dupleix to thwart all bis 
projects. But the indomitable zeal of Labourdonnais over- 
came every obstacle, and his fleet was rapidly equipped for a 
descent on Madras. On the other hand, the English squadron, 
sent out for the express purpose of protecting the settlements, 
was iinacGonntably withdrawn at this critical juncture, and 
the commodore abandoned them to their fate. 

Labourdonnaia, findin? the coast clear, lost no 

Capture of TO 1 

Uidiu time in steering for Madras. That settlement 

Beptamber, i7«. j^^ grown upfrom an insignificant hamlet in 1640 
to a town of 250,000 inhabitants in 1746. The territory 
extended about five mUes along the coast, and a little more 
than a mile inland. After a century of peaceful commerce, 
undisturbed by the appearance of any enemy by land or by 
sea, it was ill prepared for the formidable attack now impend- 
ing. The fortifications, which had never been strong, were 
now dilapidated, and the store of ammimition was scanty. Of 
the 300 Europeans in the town, 200 were soldiers, and few of 
these had ever seen a shot fired in earnest. On the 15th of 
September, 1746, Labourdonnais appeared oS the town with 
1,100 Eoropeans, 400 Malagasees, and 400 sepoys, or native 
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BoldieiB, trained and difidplined b; Enropeans, ui expedient 
which tlie French were the first in India to adopt. After a 
bombardroent of five days, dniing which the French did not 
lose a man, and the En^ish lost only five, and that by the 
bnrsting of ooe of their own bombe, the town and fort were 
snrrendered. The French commander was interdicted by 
bis inBtructions from retaining any of the eettlemeutB he 
might capture, and he, tlierefore, held the town to ransom, for 
the sum of f orty-f onr lacs of rupees, independently of the mer- 
chandize, the military and naval stores, and the money belong- 
ing to the Company. None of the residents were molested 
in person orproperty; and it was agreed that the town shonld 
be evacuated by the French troops in three months, and that 
it should not be again attacked during the war. The success 
and the moderation of Labourdonntus only served to inflame 
the animoffity of Dnpleix, who protested against the ransom, 
and declared that the town and faotcny ought to have been 
razed to the ground. 

Fue of Labonrdonnais was reinforced in a few days by 

labonrdoimaii. fredi arrivals from France, whlch nuBcd the Dumber 
of Europeans nnder his command to more than 3,000, a force 
sufficient to have crushed every ^kiglish settlement in India. 
But they were happily saved from destnicUcin by the spleen of 
Dupleix, who obstructed all the projects of LaboordonnaJB, and 
by the weather. The monsoon set in with extraordinaiy 
violence ; and, though the ships freighted with the booty ot 
Madras escaped the typhoon, some of the largest vessels in 
the squadron were stranded, and the whole of the fleet was 
disabled. Labonrdonnais was constrained to quit the coast 
and return to the Mauritius, and eventually to Kurope. Oa 
the voyage home in a Dutch vessel he was forced into an 
English harbour, and became a prisoner of war. But his great 
abiUties, and his generons conduct after the capture of Madias, 
were so highly appredatod that he was immediately liberated 
on his parole. Far different was his reception in his native 
land. The representations of the envious Dupleix, and other 
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enemies he had made in India by his energy wid patriotism, 
were favourably received ; his great services were overlooked, 
and he was thrown into the Bastile, where be fingered for 
three years, and died of a broken heart on his Uberation. 

On the appearance of Labourdonnais' army 
unopi; iij before Madras, the Nabob of the Camatic, An- 
rauitiiria. Tpar-ood-deen, sent an agent to Pondicherry to 
remonstrate on the presumption of the Frendi in attacking a 
settlement in his dominions which waa under his protection. 
Dupleix endeavoured to pacify him by the prcMnise of deliver- 
ing the town to him when captured, that he might enrich 
hims^ by its ransom. But after its Buirender, the Nabob 
discovered that the promise had been made only to cozen 
him, and he sent his son with a force of 10)000 men to drive 
out the French. They advanced with confidence to attack 
the handful of Europeans, not exceeding a thousand, whom 
Labonrdonnais had left to protect the town. Bttt the field- 
pieces of the Trench fired three or four times a minute, while 
the native artillery thought they did wonders by firing once 
in a quarter of an hour. This rajad and galling fire staggered 
the Nabob's troops, and the resolute advance of the French 
infamtry took all conceit of fighting out of them. The 
young Nabob, mounted on a lofty ele^diant which caiiied the 
^reat standard of the Camatic, was the first to make his 
escape from the field, and he was followed by the whole 
army. This dastardly flight of ten thousand Indians before a 
single battalion of Europeans, is a memorable event in the 
history of India. It dissolved at once and for ever the spell 
which had hitherto kept Europeans in dread of native armies. 
It demonstrated their inherent weakness, however strong in 
numbers, and it gave the En^sh that confidence in their own 
valour and strategy which contributed more than anything 
else to the successive subversion of the native thrones. 
ThnNiiinii ^^ ^^^ departure of Labourdonnais, Dupleix 

■baiKUHH ths made no scruple to annul the treaty and confiscate 
all the properlj, private and public^ found in 
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Madras, The governor and the principal inhabitants were 
declared prisoners of war and marched down to Pondicherry, 
where, under pretence of doing them honour, they were 
marched through the streete, amidst the jeers of fifty thousand 
spectatore. Dupleix followed «p this act of bad faith by 
laying siege to Port St. David, another settlement of the 
Company on the Coast, about a hnndred miles eouth of 
Madras, which was at the time defended only by 200 
European troops. The EngUsh chief solicited the aid of the 
Nabob of the Camatic, who was smarting nnder the disgrace 
inflicted on his son at Madras, and readily advanced with a 
large force. A French detachment was unexpectedly attadced 
fay the Nabob's general, and seized with a panic, and retired 
in disorder to Pondicherry with considerable loss. Dupleix 
who had a thorough knowledge of the native character, now 
set bmiself to detach the Nabob from the English alliance. 
The singular departure of the Eu^iah fieet in the preceding 
year, and the arrival of four French vessels with reinforce- 
ment, enabled him to decry the one, and to estol the resources 
of the other. An Asiatic prince never considers himself 
bound by any principle of honour, or even consistency ; liis 
own supposed advantage is the only rule of his conduct, and 
he changes sides without the smallest scruple. Dupleix suc- 
ceeded in persuading Uie Nabob that the English were the 
weaker party, and the Nabob did not hesitate for a moment 
to abandon them. His son was accordingly sent to Pondi- 
cherry te form an alliance with Dnpleix, by whom he was 
received with the greatest ostentation, and loaded with 
presents. The French now advanced agtunst St. David a 
second time with a greater force, but a large fleet was de- 
scried in the offing, which proved to be an English armament 
and the besiegers retreated rapidly to Pondicherry. 

riem This armament, which had been despatched from 
of poniUctuiij, England for the defence of the Company's settle- 
'™ ments, under the command of Admiral Boscawen, 

arrived off Fort St. David on the 9th of August, and was 
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immediately joined by the veaaeb of Admiral Griffin. The 
jonctioa of the two squadrons formed the largest maritime 
force which had ever been seen in the eastern seas. It con- 
Bi8t«d of raore than thirty vesBela, none of which were ot less 
ihm 500 tons, and thirteen of them men of war of the 
line. The £nglieh troo^ now on the Ooast comprised in all 
3,720 Europeans, 300 topasses, and 2,000 sepoys, equal to any 
enterprise. The Nabob still changing sides as the power of 
the English ot the French appeared to predominate, promised 
the aid of a body of his troops. Every bosom was beating 
with the hope that the loss of Madras would be avenged by 
the capture of Pondicherry; but the English were subjected 
to a bitter disappointment The army began its march to 
that settlement on the 8th of August, and the siege was 
tHOsecuted for fifty days, but, notwithstanding the valour of 
the officers and men, it was at length disgracefully raised, 
after more than a thousand European hves had been sacrificed. 
Seldom, if ever, has any siege in India exhibited more egre- 
gious blunders on the part of the commanders. Bupleiz 
announced the abandonment of the siege as a magnificent 
triumph of the French arms, to all the various princes of India, 
not forgetting even the great Mogul, and he received from all 
qnartera the most flattering compliments on his own abihty, 
and the valour of his nation. For the time, the French were 
regarded as the greatest European power in the Deccan, and 
the English, who bad not only lost their own settlement, 
hut failed to capture that of their rivals, sunk into contempt. 
Seven days after the retirement of the English force, informa- 
tion was received of the suspension of bostiHtiee in Europe, 
which ended in the peace of Ais-la-Chapelle, and Madras was 
restored to the East India Company. 

Efl^^ gf yj. This war, of little more than two years' duration, 
(woyean-wsr opens a new era in the poUtics of India. In 1746| 
neither the English nor the French were viewed by the native 
rulers in any other light than as inoffensive traders. By the 
end of 17^, they had come oat as great militaiy powers 
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whose alliance or oi^sition was an object of importance to 
the princes of tbc country It nught have been expected 
that on the return of peace both parties would lay aside thrir 
armour, and return to the connting-house. Bat as ifae 
eloquent historian of these transactions, who waa at the tjme 
at Madras, observes, " The war had brought to Pondicheny 
and Fort St. David, a number of troops greatly superior to 
any which either of the two nations had assembled in India, 
and as if it was impossible that a military force which feels 
itself capable of enterprises should refr^ from attempdng 
them, the two settlements, no long«r authorised to fight with 
each other, took the resolution of emplojring their anns in the 
contests of the prinoes of the country ; the En^ish with great 
indiscretion, the French with the utmost ambition." 
Eiptdittonu The Enghsh were the first to take the field. 
Dniwtu, n*». The httle principality of Tanjore, aeventy miles 
long and sixty in breadth, with the history of which the 
reader is i^eady acquainted, was at this time goveroed by 
Pretap Sing, the fifth in sacceesion from the Mahr&tta (^M- 
tain who had conquered it. His brother, S^oojee, who 
had been deposed for his imbecility, ^^ed to the governor 
of Madras to reseat him on the throne, engs^g to defray 
all the expenses of the expedition and to cede the town and 
district of Deri'Cotta, at the mouth of the Colerooo. The 
Enghsh had no right to interfere in thia foreign qnarrd, bnl 
their troops were unemjJoyed, and the opportunity was very 
tempting. Tnis forma, perhaps, the only instance during a 
century of warfare of an expedition undertaken by them 
without any plea of necessity The force which was sent to 
conquer Tanjore consisted of 430 Europeans and 1,000 aepoys, 
with eight field pieces and mortars, under the command of 
Major Stringer Lawrence, the first of that long train of heroes 
who have rendered the British name illustrious on the [daias 
of Hindostan. The commencement of the siege was inau- 
spicious. The typhoon which u^ered in the monsoon, sunk 
some of the WgeBt of the ships, and indipted such destroctioo 
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on the anny m to oblige the Major to redre to Porto Novo to 
refit. It would be tedious to follow the vuied events of the 
siege, which was out first and most (dumsj attempt to take 
an Indian fort, and which derives its chief interest from the 
circumstance that it afforded the first opportunity for develop- 
ing the genius (rf Clive. The fort was captured after two 
unsncceBsfuI attacks ; but it had now become manifest to the 
Madras Presidency that the cause of oar protegee was mi- 
popular and hopelera. The raja of Tan jore, menaced by Chunda 
Sahib, offered to defray all the expenses incurred by the Com- 
pany in war, to cede Devi-cotta with the district around it, and 
to grant a pension of 50,000 nipees a year to his disinherited 
brother. These terms were accepted, and the troops returned 
to Madras. 

nspieii-i laM- While the Bnglisfa army was thus wasting its 
tiDui ifignM. strength on the walls <£ Devi-cotta, Dupleiz was 
playing a hig^r game. He had seen a thousand European 
troops disperse an army of ton thousand native soldiers like » 
flock of sheep, and he bad received the congratulations o£ the 
native princes on the success of his arma. He had at his 
disposal an army capable of any enterprise, and, in Bussy, a 
general fit to command it. He determined, therefore, to take 
advantage of the omf osicm of tbe times, and the prestige be 
had acquired, to set up a French empire in the Deccan. 
Ohunda Sahib was considered by the natives of tbe Camatic, 
tbe ablest soldier in the country, and Uie only man wbo could 
deliver them from the yoke of the hated Aawar-ood-deen, and 
Dupleiz at once poveived how greatly his ambitious projects 
would be forwarded if Chunda Saliib were placed on tbe throne 
of the Camatie l:^ his instrumentality. He accordingly 
opened a correspondence with that prince, who had been a 
prisoner for ei^t years at Satara, through the medium of his 
wife who was residing at Pondiclierry under the protection 
of the French government. After much negotiation Dupleix 
encceeded in obtainiog the liberation of Chunda Sahib by the 
payment of seven lacs of rupees, and he a|^>eared on the 
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confines of tfae Camatic with 6,000 troops whom he had en- 
listed, when the deftth of the old Nizam, at Hyderabad, gave 
a new turn to pubUc aSaira. 

DHihottiis Towards the end of 1748 Nizam-ool-moolk, the 
*"*™' ""■ aoobadar of the Deccan, the great founder of the 
kingdom of Hyderabad, closed his long and eventful career at 
the age of a hundred and four. His eldest son, Ghazee-ood- 
deen, was at the time high in office at Delhi His second son, 
Nazir Jung, who was with his father at the period of his de- 
cease and in command of the army, immediately seized the 
pnbhc treasure and the supreme authority, giving out that 
his elder brother had resigned the office of soohadw to him. 
But there was a grandson of the old Nizam whom he had 
cheriehed with great affection, and who now aspired to this 
honour. He affirmed that it bad been conferred on him by the 
emperor himself, with the title of Mozu&er Jung, and he as- 
sembled an army of 25,000 men with which he hovered on 
the west of Golconda, watching the opportunity of action. 
Chunda Sahib, heaiing of the position and designs of the 
young prince, immediately offered him the service of hta sword. 
He was received in the camp with open arms, and bis troops 
were at once taken into the pay of Mozuffer, who was per- 
suaded to appoint him Nabob of the Gamatic, and to march, in 
the first instance, to the conquest of that province, on the 
ground that its resoorces would be invaluable in the stnii^le 
with Nazir Jung. A communication was at the same time 
made to Dupleiz, inviting him to join the confederacy, and 
offering him great advantages for the French Company. The 
proposal, if it did not originate with Dnpleix, was most accep- 
table to bim, and a contingent of 400 Europeans and 2,000 
sepoys was immediately sent to join the confederates. Their 
united force, swelled in its progress to 40,000 men, entered 
the Camatic and began to levy contributions. The Nabob, 
Anwar-ood-deen, advanced to repel the invasion with a force 
of onlyhalf that number, and a battle was fought in July, 1740, 
at Amboor, fifty miles from Arcot, which decided the fate ol 
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the Carnatic. The army ot the Nabob was completely routed, 
duefly through the valour of Bueay's troops ; the Nabob him- 
self T^as shot dead in the action, and his eon, Mahomed All, 
fled to Trichinopoly, where the family and the treasures of 
the decoased Nabob bad been deposited. 
_ ^ , _ „ Mozuffer Jung marched the next day to Arcot, 
uohamcd All, and afismned the state and dignity of soobadar 
^'"' of the Deccan, conferring the government of the 

Carnatic on Chunda Sahib- From thence they proceeded 
together to Pondicherry, where Dupleix received them with 
all the oriental ceremonies due to the rank they had assumed, 
and was rewarded by the grant of eighty-one villages. 
Mahomed Ali, on his arrival at Trichinopoly, came to the 
conclusion that it could not be successfully defended against 
the victorious army of 'Chunda Sahib, backed by his French 
allies, although it was one of the strongest and most im^iort- 
ant fortresses in the south. He sent, therefore, to implore the 
assistance of the English governor of Madras, who was, 
however, without any instructions for such an emergency. 
The Madias Council had bitterly repented of their wild 
expedition to Devi-cotta, and were anxious not to involve 
their masters again in the risk of alliances and disputes with 
the native powers. At the same time, they could not shut 
their eyes to the danger arising from the ambitious schemes 
of Dupleix, and the ascendancy he was acquiring in the 
Carnatic But they were incapable of that resolution which 
the crisis demanded, and they aided Mahomed Ali only with 
the contemptible force of 120 men, while by an act of 
incredible fatuity they sent back the fleet with the greater 
part of the land forces to England. Dupteix urged Chunda 
Sabib to lose no time In marching against Trichinopoly, 
where the adherents of the deceased Nabob were maturing 
their plans, and be placed 800 French troops at his disposal. 
But Chunda Sahib had an old quarrel to settle with the raja 
of Tanjore, and was resolved to exact a heavy contiibutiou 
from him. He immediately marched against that town, and, 
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after two months had been wasted In the eiogo, the raja 
engaged to pay down seventy laca of rupees to the allies, and 
to cede more than eighty villages to the French, aronnd their 
settlement at Carioal. With the view of gaining time, he 
doled out the money in driblets, but before the first instalment 
liad been counted down, Dupleix informed the alUes that Nazir 
Jong was approaching the Camatic with ao overwhelming 
force ; upon which they broke np their encampment in dismay, 
and retired to the vicinity of Pondicherry. 

The army with which Nazu: Jung entered the 
MomOBr Jung Oamatic to drive ont the two adventurers did not 
s^wtT **" ^^"^ '^^ 300,000 men, one-half of whom con- 
sisted of cavalry, and a tenth of mercenary 
Mahrattas, with 800 guns and 1,300 elephants. He sum- 
moned to his standard all the tributaries of Hyderabad, and, 
among othere, the Patan nabobs of Cnddapah, Kumool, and 
Savan(»«. Their ancestors had held those districts under the 
crowns of Beejapore and of Golconda, and they themselves 
were at the head of the Patans, who were constantly 
streaming down from Afghanistan to seek employment and 
plunder in India. The encampment of Nazir Jmig was esta- 
bhshed at Valdore, abont fifteen miles from Pondicherry, and 
the Oovemoc of Madras sent an English force of GOO 
Europeans to join it under Major Lawrence. Dupleix, on his 
part, augmented the French contingent with Mozuffer Jong 
and Ohuuda Sahib to 2,000 European bayonets. But on the 
eve of the day fixed for battle, thirteen French officers, who 
were dissatisfied with their share of the treasure obtained 
from the raja of Tanjoro, basely desorted their colours and 
returned to Pondicherry. The soldiers were punic stnickt 
and followed their example. Chunda Sahib fought his way 
back gallantly to the French settlement, bnt MozuSer Jong 
surrendered himself to his nncle, who took an oath to protect 
him, and then placed him in captivity. 
Duiidi'i ikutui The ambitious schemes of Dupleix were inlei^ 
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oonmaiti, mpt«d by tliU reverse, but he showed himself aa 
"*'' gre&t an adept in oriental intrigue as if he had 

been bred a Mahomedan courtier. He immediately opened a 
negotiaUoQ with Nazdr Jung, and was allowed to send an 
envoy to his camp, who bad thus an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the precise position of affairs. Though the mission of hia 
emiesary was not successful, he discovered that the three 
Patau nabobs mentioned above were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of the Nizam, and ready to revolt. Dupleix 
established a correspondence with them, and, with the view 
of securing their confidence and intimidating the Nisam, sent 
an expedition to MaeuUpatam, and captured the fort; 
attacked the camp of Mahomed Ali, and, after a prodigons 
rfsughter, constrained him to fly with only one or two 
attendants, and then seized on Gmjec, the stronghold of the 
south, the siege of which had detained Zulfikar Khan nine 
years. These daring exploits at length roused Nazir Jung 
from the voluptuous sloth in which he was buried at Arcot, 
and induced him to send two of his officers to renew the 
negotiations with Duplcix. But Dnpleix, seeing the game in 
his own hands, rose in his demands, and required the 
liberation of Mozaffer Jung and the restoration of his estates, 
together with the acknowledgment of Ghnnda Sahib as Nabob 
of the Camatic, and the cession of MasuUpatam and its 
dependencies to the French. 

Nazir Jung, indignant at these audacious pro- 
racked iM posals, instantly ordered his army to march against 
''"'^ ""■ the French. Though it had been reduced in num- 
ber by the dismissal of many detachments, fifteen days were 
(iccapied in marching a distance of only thirty miles. Scardty 
and disease began to thin its ranks, and the Nabob, weary of 
a war is which he had wasted a twelvemonth to no purpose, 
conceded'all the demands of Dnpleix, and they were embodied 
in a treaty. But Dupleix had been for seven months in 
correspondence with the diBcont«Qted nabobs, and on the 
b2 
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matority of the scheme, had ordered hia commandant at 
Ginjee to proceed agaiiiBt the camp of Nazir Jung, as soon aa 
be received a reijuisition from them. Theur sammooB unfor- 
tunately reached him before the ratification of the treaty, in 
total ignorance of which, he marched on the 4th of December, 
1749, towards the Kizam's camp, with 800 Europeans and 
3,000 Bepoys. After a long and fatigoing march of sixteen 
miles, he came in eight of it as it stretched over an area of 
eighteen miles, and immediately commenced the attack. Bi» 
smalt force was repeatedly charged by different divisions of 
the enemy, but his field-pieces shattered their ranks, and by 
- mid-day half their anny was in flight. Nazir Jung could not 
credit the report, that the French with whom he had jnet 
concluded a treaty were engaged in attacking hia troops; 
but when he was assured of the fact, he rode up with indig- 
nant haste to the three nabobs, who were marching to join 
the Fiench, and singling out the Nabob of Cuddapah, re- 
proached him with bis cowardice and treachery. The Nabob 
lodged two balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and 
having caused his head to be struck off, hastened to present 
it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Momff J Mozuffer Jung was immediately released from 

becomuNiiuD, Confinement, and saluted Soobadax of the Deccaa. 
i7». "Never," remarks the great historian of this 

period, "unce the days of Cortez and Pizarro, did so small a 
force decide the fate of so large a sovereignty.'* The new 
Nizam proceeded to Pondicherry, and was welcomed with a 
grand display of eastern pomp. The day following his arrival 
he was installed as Soobadar, and Dupleiz, arrayed in the 
gorgeous robes of a Mahomedan omra, appeared as the chief 
actor in the pageant. Chunda Sahib was declared Nabob of 
the Camatic, and Dupleix was nominated governor on the 
part of the Mogul, of all the country lying south of the 
Kiatna. Thus had this daring politician, in the brief space of 
twenty months, outrun even hia own large scheme of ambition. 
He had not only created a Nabob of the Camatic, but even a 
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Viceroy ot the Ueccan, and had obttuned the supreme control 
of a kingdom larger than France. 

Death of Mosnf- ^"*' Mozuffer Jung: waB not to enjoy this dig- 
(er Jung, 1161. nity long. After having made a profuse distribu- 
tion of the treasarea of Nazir Jung, amounting to two crores 
of rupees among hU partisans, he left Pondicherry on his 
return to Hyderabad on the 4th of Jauuary, 1751, accom- 
panied by a French force of 300 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, 
under the command of Bussy. He had not proceeded more 
than sixty leagues, when the three Patau nabobs, who were 
dissatisfiedwith the rewards they had received on the occasion 
of bis elevation, broke into open rebelhon. finssy's force 
was immediately called forth, and his artillery swept 
down their battahons; the treacherous Nabob of Savanore 
was hacked to pieces, and the revolt was quenched in the 
blood of those who had excited it. But the irritated Nizam, 
rejecting the sonnd advice of Bussy, insisted on the pursuit 
of the fugitives, and was struck dead by the javelin of 
the nabob of Kumool, who was in his turn slain in the conflict. 
The whole camp was thrown into the greatest confusion by 
this unexpected event, bnt Bussy never lost his presence of 
mind. He assembled the bewildered generals and ministers, 
and, such was the influence he had acquired, that he induced 
them to confer the vacant dignity on Salabut Jung, the third 
son of the old Nizam, who was then a prisoner in the camp. 
Tranquillity was immaediately restored, and the army resumed 
its progress. Leaving it now to pursue its march to the 
north, we turn to the movements of Chunda Sahib. 

Chunda Sahib proceeded from Pondicherry with 
S^i™"! ^'^^ °^ ^ "^° troops and 800 French auxiliaries 
to Arcot, in February, 1751, to receive homage as 
Nabob of the Camatic, and then advanced to the siege of 
Trichinopoly. Mr. Saunders, now Governor of Madras, felt 
that a great error had been committed in permitting Dupleii 
to obtain such a footing in the Bonth, and he resolved to 
connteract liis schemes by a more decisive support of the 
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cause of Mahomed Ali. A large detachment waa accordingly 
sent to the rehef of tho small English garrison cooped up in 
the fort of Trichinopoly, but the troops of our ally scarcely 
exceeded a tenth of those aesembled under the banner of 
Chunda Sahib. Captain Clive, who accompanied the reinforce- 
ment, returned to Madras and urged on the Governor the im- 
portance of creating a diversion, and suggested an expedition 
to Arcot, the caintal of the Camatic. CUve, the founder of 
drew of cu™. ^^ British empire in India, had gone out to 
Madras in the civil service of the East India Com-- 
pony in 1744, and was present at the enrrender of that town 
to Lahoui'donnais, two years after. Following the bent of 
hie genius, he exchanged the pen for the sword, and obtained 
aa ensign'a commission. He distinguished himself in the 
operations before Devi-cotta, where he attracted the ad- 
miration of Major Lawrence. He w&a also at the abortive 
and disastrous siege of Pcmdidierry under admiral Boscawen. 
Mr, Saunders adopted his advice, and confided the Arcot ex- 
pedition to his charge, though he was only twenfy-six years 
of age at the time. The only force that could be ^tared from 
Madras consisted of 200 Europeans, and 300 sepoys, and eight 
field pieces. Of the eight officers who accompanied it one- 
half were civilians, attracted to the expedition by the example 
of Chve, and six of them had never been in action. But Clive 
had seen from the rnmparte of Madras a mere handfid of 
Europeans defeat and disperse ten thousand native soldiers ; 
and he had confidence in hia own powers. During the march 
of the troops they were overtaken by a violent storm of thun- 
der, hghtning, and rain ; but they continned their progress 
with the utmost coolness, and this circumstance impressed the 
superstitious garrison with so exalted an idea of their prowess, 
that they were allowed to enter the fort without opposition. 
The expedition produced the desu^d effect; Chunda Sahib 
was obliged to detach a large force to Arcot, and the pres- 
sure on the English ganison at Tridunopoly was alle- 
viated. 
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The foTt of Arcot was more than a mile in cir- 
broiYs, 17E1. cnmference, with a low and Ughtly-boilt parapet; 

sevend of the towers were decayed, and the ditch, 
where not fotdable, was dry and choked up. From the day 
of itfi occupation, Cllve had been incessantly employed in re- 
pairing the defences, but the place seemed littJe capable of 
standing a siege. Of his eight officers, one had been killed and 
two wounded in suocessiTe encounters with the enemy, and 
a fourth had returned to Madras. The troops fit for duty 
had been reduced by casualties and diaerae to 120 Europeans 
and 200 sepoys, and it was with this small body that Chve 
sustained, for seven weeks, the incessant assaults of 10,000 
native troops and 150 Europeans. On the last day of the 
siege the enemy endeavoured to storm the fort, but, during 
a conflict which lasted more than eighteen houTs, they were 
repulsed on every point, and the nest morning were seen to 
break up their encampment and retire. " Thus ended this 
memorable siege," as Orme remarks, "maintained fifty days, 
under every disadvantage of situation and force, by a handful 
of men, in their first campaign, with a spirit worthy of the 
most veteran troops, and conducted by the young commands 
with indefatigable activity, unshaken confidence, and un- 
daunted courage ; and notwithstanding he had at this time 
neither read books or conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art, all the resourceo 
which he employed in the defence of Arcot were such as were 
dictated by the best masters in the art of war." His charao- 
ter was completely defined in a single expression of the great 
Dunistcr of England, William Pitt, when he styled him the 
" heaven-bom general." 

Ghunda Sahib still continued to beleaguer Tri- 
^™^ ii's^ chinopoly wiHi a large force, and Mahomed All 

was induced, by his terror, to invito the aid of the 
regent of Mysore and Morari Eao, the Mahratta chief of 
Gooty, as well as the general of the Tanjore troops. Clive, 
on his return from Arcot, proceeded to Trichinopoly, and was 
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employed in various enterprisM of a minor character, wliich, 
however, eerved to mature his military talents. Tlie cam- 
jaign was brought to an early and soccessfnl issue by Major 
Lawrence, who, in June, 1752, compelled the Preach comman- 
der Law, to surrender at diacretaon, with all his troops, stores, 
and artillery. Chunda Sahib, deserted by bis own officers, 
yielded himself up to the Tanjorine general, who appeared to 
be the least inveterate of his enemies. The general took the 
most solemn oath to conduct him in safety to a French settle- 
ment, but immediately after caused him to be aBsassinated, at 
the instigation of Mahomed Ali, who, after feasting his eyas 
with the sight of bis murdered rival, bound his head to the 
neck of a camel, and paraded it five times romid the walls of 
the city. 

„ , , The war with Chunda Sahib had no sooner 

vjian Kogeni, terminated, than the English found themselves 
^"^ involved in hostilities with the allies who had 

co-operated with them in the cause of Mahomed Ali; so 
utterly impossible did they find it to shake off their connection 
with country politics, when once entangled in them. The 
Mysore regent came forward and cltumed possesion of Tri- 
chinopoly and its dependences, and the Nabob was constramed 
to confess that he had secretly contracted to transfer the dty, 
and the territory south of it, to the Mysore prince, as the 
price of bis alliance. It is easy to conceive the disgust of 
Major Lawrence on finding that the fortress which his own 
government had drained their treasury to secure for the Nabob, 
■was now to be made over to a native chief who had rendered 
no assistance, and whose fidelity was exceedingly doubtfnl. 
He retired in disgust to Madras taking care, however, tu 
leave Captam Dalton, with 200 Europeans and 1,500 eepoyfi, 
to guard the citadel against the artifices of the regent. Meau- 
wbile Dupleix, having received large reinforcements fi'oni 
Europe, proclaimed the son of Chunda Sahib nabob of the 
BatttflotBsiioor, Camatic, and sent a powerful forco to renew the 
^'*' "**■ siege of Trichinopoly. But Major Lawrence o^i^ 
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took the French at Bahoor, inflicted a signal defeat on them, 
and a second time captnred their guns and ammunition. 

The Mysore regent, seeing it vain to expect the 
BDd t^M^ acquisition of Trichinopoly, or any portion of tlie 
.>oin ttas French, g^j^ ^f eighty lac8 of rupces, which he demanded 

in lien of it, transfeixed his alliance, in conjunc- 
tion with Morari Rao, to the French. The town was regu- 
larly besieged by the confederates, who experienced many 
viciasitudea during the two years the investment lasted. 
These various actions it is not necessary to detail, and it 
may be sufScient to state that the French were three times 
worsted by the superior strategy of Lawrence, and that, on 
one occasion, the Enghsh sustained a memorable reverse. At 
length Morari Eao, on the receipt of three lace of rupees from 
Mahomed All, consented to withdraw hia force, and not to 
appear again in the field against the English, the Nabob, or 
the raja of Mysore. Before bis departure, however, he con- 
trived to extort a further enm from the Mysore regent, under 
the threat of attacking him. He was the ablest and the 
boldest native general of his time, and his little army, com- 
posed of Mahrattas, Mabomedans, and Rajpoots, was the 
most compact and formidable body of native troops In the 
south. They had stood the assault of European troops, and, ' 
what was of more importance, the fire of field-pieces, which . 
were now, for the first time, introduced into Indian warfare, 
and they had unshaken confidence in each other, and in their 
chief. 

The French and English had now been engaged 
t^m. i;m° <d mutual hostilities for nearly five years, madly 

exhausting their resources in the cause of native 
princes. The Court of Directors were anxious to put an end 
to this anomalous and wasting warfare, and, in 1753, made an 
earnest appeal to the miniatei^a of the crown for aid, either to 
pi-OHci:iite, or to terminate it. The ministry ordereda squadron 
and a mihtary force to India, and then remonstrated with the 
French government on the proceedings of their functionarieB 
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in the East. AnsioTia to aToid & war between the two coua- 
tries, the French cabinet despatehed M, Godeheu, one of 
the directors of their East India Company, to India, with 
orders to anpersede Dupleis, to assume the control of their 
affairs, and bring these hostilities to an immediate close. He 
landed at Fondicheny, on the 2nd of August, 1754, and all 
the schemes of ambition in which Duf^ix had been so long 
engaged, were at once quenched. He immediately laid down 
his ofBce ; but his vanity was soothed by being allowed to 
retsun the emblems of bis " Moorish di^ty — his flags, and 
en^gns, and instruments of mnsic, and the dress of his nabob- 
ship, in which he went, in great pomp, to dine with M. 
Oodeben on the feast of St. Lonis." 

Tieanbetwem "^^^ n^otjators, M. Godeheu and Mr. Sannders, 
uw Engiiih ukd agreed Upon a suspension of arms at their first 
French, i;6t. mggtii,g_ i conditional treaty was soon after 
signed, the salient points of which were, that both parties 
should, for ever, "rrawnnce all Mooiish government and dig- 
nity," and never interfere in the differences of the native 
princes; that the posseBsicws held by both nations should 
eventually be of equal value, but that they should retain aD 
their acquisitions till a final treaty was conduded in Europe. 
Mahomed Ali was, likewise, to be confirmed as Nabob of the 
Camatic The balance of advantage was on the side of the 
French. Independently of the Northern Sircars, held by 
BuBsy, they remained in possession of a territory yielding 
eighteen lacs of rupees a year, while that occupied by the 
English was not of more value than ten lata ; but. the East 
In<iha Company was rid of the restless ambition of Dupleii, 
which outweighed every other consideration. The treaty was, 
however, little respected by those who made it. The ink 
was scarcely dry before the Madras government seat an 
auxiliary force with the army of their Nabob, to snbjugata 
the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and the French de- 
spatched a body of troops to snbdue Terriore. And as to any 
definitive treaty in Europe, evMy prospect of it was extin- 
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guisheii by the war, -wliioh aooa after broke out between 
fiuglaud and France. 

Dupleix embarked for Europe in September, 

FueofUopMi. -.TTi. >• ,. ,- 

17a4. He had expended a Bum exceeding thirty 
Iac8 of rupees in the pubEc service, partly from hifl private 
estate, and partly from funds raised on his own bonds, Gode- 
heu refused to audit his accoimts, and referred the adjust- 
ment of them to the Directors of the French East India 
Company, in Paris, who, to their disgrace, basely disallowed 
the greater portion of the claim, imder the pretence that these 
expenses had been incurred without theii- sanction. Dupleix 
was consigned to neglect and poverty — the second instance 
of national ingratitude towards Indian servants. He merited 
a different return from his own nation ; for, whatever may 
have been the defects of his character, the French never had 
an officer mote desirous, or more capable, of extending their 
reputation and power. At a time when Europeans, without 
exception, entertained a morbid dread of native armies, he 
boldly encormtered them in the field, and demonstrated their 
weakness ; and, if he had been adequately supported from 
France, he would probably have succeeded in the great 
object of his life— the establishment of a French empire in 
India. 

DcauiofSihoo Before we follow tlie career of Bussy, in the 
]i4H— uahraua north, it is necessary to glance at the progress of 
^*' ' "■ Mahratta affairs. Sahoo, the grandson of Sevajee, 

who had been seated on the Mahratta throne for more than 
fifty years, and had always been imbecile, now exhibited signs 
of idiocy— dressing up a favourite dog in gold-brocade md 
jewels, and placing his own plumed turban on his head in open 
durbar. All substantial power had long since passed into tho 
hands of the Pesbwa ; but the wife of Sahoo was his mortal 
foe, and, at this crisis, endeavoured to weaken bim, by per- 
suading her husband, now in Ms dotage, to adopt his kinsman 
the raja of Kolapore. But Tara Bye, who had taken no share 
in Mahratta politics for more than twenty years, siooe the 
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death of her aon, now came forward and conveyed informa- 
tion to Sahoo, that her daughter-in-iaw had been delivered of 
a posthumous child, whoae life she had succeeded with great 
difljculty in preserving, and who was now the nearest heir to 
the throne. The Feehwa, whether he believed the story or 
not, detemuned to support it, and advanced to Satara with a 
powerful army. Every avenue to the couch of tlie dying 
monarch was strictly guarded by his wife ; but the Peshwa 
found the means of access to him , and induced him to affix 
his seal to a most extraordinary document, by which all lie 
authority in the state was transferred to the Peshwa, on con- 
dition that he should maintain the royal title and dignity of 
the house of Sevajee, in the person of Tara Bye's grandson. 
Sahoo died two days after the execution of this document, 
and the Peshwa dexterously constrained his widow to ascend 
the fimeral pile by giving out that she had announced her in* 
tention to do so ; and from such an announcement she could 
not recede without infamy. 

B^aj'ee Kao, the Peshwa, immediately pro- 
the Pabn, claimed the adopted prince sovereign of the Mah- 
*^^ rattas, under the title of Ram raja. The Mahratta 

feudatories who had been summoned to the Court, accom- 
panied the Peshwa to Poon a— thenceforward the capital of 
Mahratta power — to confirm and complete the provisions of 
Sahoo's testament. Rnghoojee Bhonslay received new snn- 
nuds for levying ckottt in Bengal and Behar; the province 
of Malwa was divided between Holkar andSindia, and the old 
cabinet of Ministers was confirmed in office. These appoint- 
ments were made in the name of Earn raja, but they served 
to strengthen the authority of the Peshwa. The year 1750 
may, therefore, be considered the period at which tiie power 
of the Mahratta state was definitively transferred to bia 
family, and the descendant of Sevajee became a puppet at 
Satara. But Tara Bye, though seventy years of age, was 
mortified by this alienation of all power from the regal 
sceptre, and called to her ud the troops of the Guickwar, 
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now the substantive ruler of Guzerat. At the same time 
ehe urged her graadaon to strike for his independence, but he 
had no spirit for snch a task, and she reproached him bitterly 
with his degeneracy, and then placed him in confinemeut. The 
Peshwa, who was then on a distant expedition, hastened to 
Satara, and, by an act of treachery which has sullied hia 
character, seized on the Gnickwar, but left Tara Bye unmo- 
lested. He felt that by consigning the legitimate monarch to 
a prison she was in reality playing his game. 
Prog™, of To return to the progress of Bussy, After the 

Bony, nta. defeat of the three Patau nabobs and the eleva- 
tion of Salabut Jung, he accompanied the army to Golconda, 
where be and his officers received the most liberal donations. 
In June the Nizam proceeded with great pomp to the city of 
AiuMingabad, then considered second in magnitnde and 
importauce only to Delhi Bnt Ghazee-ood-deen, the elder 
brother of Salabut Jung, who held one of the highest posts 
at the court of Delhi, oa hearing of the death of Nazir Jung, 
obtained a patent of appointment as Soobadar of the Deccan, 
and excited the Peshwa by the promise of largo j'aygeeis 
to come down and attack Salabut Jung. The Mahrattas 
employed all the arts of their national warfare against Bussy, 
to whom the Nizam had confided the mauagement of the cam- 
paign, but the superiority ot Emxipean tactics and valour 
baffled all their efforts. The French artillery mowed down 
their ranks ; they were routed in every encounter, and chased 
back to within thirty miles of their capital. The Peshwa now 
hastened to offer terms of condliation, Salabut Jung's army 
was, moreover, on the verge of mutiny, for want of pay and 
food, and he adopted the advice of Bussy and rid himself of 
this troublesome foe, by a cession of territory equivalent to 
that which Ghazee-ood-decn had promised him. Roghoojee 
Bbonslay, who had also been incited to attack Salabut Jung 
and lay waste bis territories, was bought off with similar ~ 
concessions. Meanwhile, Ghazee-ood-deen himself advanced 
to Aurungabad with an army of 150,000 men, and immediate^ 
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dispatc^d an envoy to Ihipleix, cffering him the most bril- 
liant advantages if be would detach the corps of Bnssy from 
the interests of his rival and brother. To conciliate Dnpleis, 
he went so far as to send him a sheet of blank paper vntli the 
broad seal of the Mogrd empire affixed to it, for him to fill up 
with bis own terms. But Salabut Jung cut short all his 
schemes byindncing his own mother to sendhim a poisoned 
dish, which she knew he wonld partake of, when he found 
that it had been prepared with her own hands. 
BuMT iMaba "^^^ ascendancj which Bussy had acquired at 
DHNoniwm the court of Hyderabad raised him many enemies, 
Birc»ii,i;M. ^^^ g^gjj j.jjg minister, who was under the 
greatest obligations to him, became his determined foe, and 
plotted his destruction. In January, 1753, Bnssy was obliged 
to viMt the coast to recruit his health, and the minister during 
his absence endeavoured to break up his force by withholding 
the payment of their allowances, and subjecting them to a 
variety of insults. Bnssy was obUged to return before his 
health was confirmed, and marched with a body of 4,500 mep 
to Aurungabad, where the court lay. The minister, dis- 
tracted hy the appearance of this force, determined to seek 
a recoodliation, to which Bussy, who wished to avoid 
cxtremitaes, was not less inclined. But to avoid all future 
occasion of discord r^arding the pay of his troops, which 
amounted to forty lacs of rupees a jeax, he obtained the 
cession of the four districto on the coast, generally known as 
the Northern Sircars. By this bold stroke the French acquired 
aa unintermpted line of coast, six hundred miles in extent, 
yielding a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year, which 
rendered them absolute masters of a greater dominion than 
had been in the possession of any European power in India, 
not excepting even the Portuguese. The districts were 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and the io- 
• dustry of the inhaUtanto for a large and lucrative commerce; 
they were protected on one side hy a diain of mountains, 
and on the other hy the sea, and they sfforded every f»- 
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dlity for the introdnctioii of rdnforcementB and manitious 
of war into the Deccan. 

prewedinp of ^''^ Fcshwa, having completed his arrange- 
ibe Hstaisuai, iQeat« in the territory ceded to him by Salabut 
UBtaa. Jnng and terminated his difEerencee irith Tara Bye, 

sent an army to levy contribTitionB in the Garnatic, and the 
expedition vrta conBidered the most profitable he had ever 
undertaken. Where the vjllagea and towns refused immediate 
compliance with the demands of the Mahrattas, the local 
officere were seized, and compelled by threato and sometimes 
by t<irtnre, to make a settlement. Where no ready money 
could be obt^ned, bills were exacted from the bankers and 
fordbly cashed in other parts of the coontry. When a 
garrison presumed to offer resistance it was at once put tothe 
sword. On the cessation of the rains, Bogoonath Bao, bis 
lighting brother — the Raghoba of British Indian history — was 
dispatched to plunder Guzerat. From thence he proceededto 
the north with a body of Sindia's and Holkar's troops, and 
after ravaging the territories still belonging to Dellii, exacted 
heavy payments from the Rajpoots and Jants. 
.^j^. ■ Bussy, on his return to Hyderabad at the 

Myioto ana sa- beginning of 1755, foimd Salabnt Jung about to 
"""^ " proceed to Mysore, to extort tribute. The Myso- 
reans then before Trichinopoly were acting in alliance with 
the French, but Bussy, as a feudatory, was obliged to 
" attend the stirrup " of his suzerain, though much agMnst 
his wiU. The imbecile raja at Scringapatam directed his 
brother, the Regent, to hnrry back with his troops from the 
Camatic, and he was obhged to return without receiving the 
smallest compensation for the heavy expense incurred in the 
support of 20,000 troops for three years in that luckless 
expedition. So completely had the treasury been dmned by 
this continued requirement that when the demand of the 
Nizam had been compromieed, through the mediation of 
Bossy, for fifty-six lacs of rupees, it became necessaiy to 
despoil not only the members of the court, female as well as 
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male, of their jewels and plate, but also the temples of the 
idolB, The next year Salabnt Jung marched ag^at tho 
nabob of Savanore, who had refused to acknowledge his 
authority, Morari Rao had equally resisted the authority of 
the Peshwa, and the Feshwa and the Nizam marched agwnat 
their refractory vassals with a combined army of 100,000 
men. It was in the presence of this force, the flower of the 
Deccan soldiery, that Busay opened fire on the fort of 
Savanore from his splendid artillery, in such style as to 
astound the allied princes, and constrain the enemy to 
send immediate proposals for a surrender ; and an accommoda- 
tion was soon after effected through his good offices, 
intriEDa "^^^ superiority which Bussy had exhibited in 

■gsioicDaHT, this expedition served only to inflame the ani- 
'^'^' mosity of the Nizam's minister, and increase his 

anxiety to rid the Deccan of this foreign influence. It was 
even determined, if necessary, to assassinate him. As soon, 
therefore, as peace was concluded with Savanore, Bussy was 
ordered to quit the territories of the Nizam, who was said to 
have no farther occasion for his services. He received the 
message without any feeling of resentment, and immediately 
began liis march back to Masuhpatam, but at the same time 
desired the government of Pondicheny to dispatch every 
soldier who conld be spared to that port without any delay 
On the departure of Bussy the minister of the Nizam applied 
to Madras for a body of English troops to aid in comfdettnK 
the expulsion of the French from the state. The two natioiis 
were then at peace, and a convention had been entered into 
which bound the two Companies to avoid all interference in 
the quarrels of the native powers. But the bait was tflo 
tempting to be resisted, and the government of Madras was 
on the point of sendmg a large force to demolish the power 
of Bussy in the Deccan, when intelligence arrived of the sadt 
of Calcutta, and another direction was given to the expedi- 
tion. Bussy, while yet two hundred miles from the coast, 
found hie ammunition running short and his militaiy cheat 
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exhausted, and turned aside to Hyderabad, where his inflaeooe 
would more readily procure supplies of every kind. On the 
14th of June, 1756, he took up a position at Charmaul, in the 
neighbourhood of the dty. Salabut Jung, whom he had 
raised iiom a prison to the throne, summoaed every tribu- 
tary and dependent in the kingdom to his standard, and 
brought its whole strength down to crush his benefactor. 
Bnssy defended himself with his usual skill and gallantry for 
nearly two months, bnt his position was daily becoming more 
critical, when Law, marching up from the coast with rein- 
forcements through a wild and mountainous track, and 
baffling a corps of 25,000 men sent to oppose him, suoceeded 
in forming a junction with his chief at GharmauL Salabot 
Jung, in a fever of alana, sent proposals of peace, which 
Bossy was not onwilUng to accept, and his authority became 
more firmly established in the Deccan than ever, 
Bnvr " ft* Towards the close of ttie year, Bussy proceeded 
(nmmii oriw to the districts assigned to him on the coast, to 
restore his authority, which had been impaired 
during the recent confiict, and he devoted the next year to 
the regulation cf the government, in which he exhibited not 
less talent tinaa he had shown in the field. Eariy in the year, 
he received a pressing request from the young Nabob of 
Moorshedabad, to march up and assist him in elpelling Clive 
from Bengal ; but, on hearing of the capture oi Chandema- 
goro and the imbecility of the Nabob, he resolved not to move 
ont of his province. But, as war bad now been declared 
between Prance and England, he proceeded to capture Vizaga- 
patam and the other English factories on the coast, but 
he treated the officers with the utmost liberality. During hig 
absence from the court of Salabut Jung, that helpless prince 
was threatened with destruction by the machinations of his 
unprincipled ministor, who had taken possession of the fort- 
ress of Dowlutabad, and of his own ambitious brothers, one of 
whom, Nizam Ali, had obtained possession of the roy^ seal, 
and naorped the authority of the stato. The Mabiattas did 
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not, of course, fwl to throw themselves into the arena, when 
they saw the prospect of booty. The crown was falling from 
the head of S£Jabnt-Jong, and the conntry was on the eve 
of a convulsion, when Buesy started with his army from Kaj* 
mnndry, and, traversing a country never seen by Enropeuie, 
reached Aurungabad, a distance of 400 miles, m twenty-one 
days. There he fonnd four armies araembled by the different 
parties to take a share in the stmggle for power and jJnnder. 
His sudden appearance, with a force which all were obliged 
to respect, combined with the natural ascendancy of his cha- 
racter, at once extinguifihed all intrigues. The authority of 
Salabnt Jung was restored ; the venomous ministn was killed 
in a tumult provoked by his own devices; Nizam Ali waa 
constrained to fly to Boorhanpore ; and Bussy, by a covp 
d'etat, secured the dtadel of Dowlntabad, the strongest in the 
Deccan. 

KTUncHon of Bussy, who had for seven years eierdsed the 
BnuTipoRu- chief infinence on the deatinies of the Deccan, had 
now reached the summit of his grandeur. The 
provinces on the coast, which were governed with great wis- 
dom and moderation, furnished abundant resources for the 
support of his troops, and he had secured an impregnable 
etrongbold in the heart of the countty. He had placed' the 
interests of IGs nation on a foundation not to be shaken by 
ordinary contingencies. With a genius which was in every 
respect fully equal to that of Clive, he had succeeded in esta- 
bhshing the authority of France in the southern division of ' 
India, to the same extent as the authority of England had been 
establidied in the north ; and it appeared, at the time, by no 
tneans improbablot that the empire of India would be divided 
between the two nations. But the power of the one was 
desijned to permanence and espansion, the prospects of the 
other were swept away by the folly of one man. At the 
commencement of the war in 1756, Lally was sent out as 
Governor-General of the French possessions in India, and 
immediately cm his aixival, partly from cajxice and fnrtly 
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i'rom envy, ordered Busey to reptur to PoDdicherry, with all 
the troops not absolutely required for the protection of the 
maritime provinces. Bussy, who connidered obedience tho 
first duty of a soldier, withdrew his garrison from Dowlnta- 
bad ; and, io the unatterablo surprise of the native princes, 
who trembled at the sound of his name, retired with all his 
troops from the Deccan, just at the tJme when he had become 
arbiter of its fate. He took leave of Salabut Jung on the 
18th of June, 1758 j and, with hie departure, the aun^ of 
French prosperity in India sunk, never to rise again. 
waririaFraDOB Thecommaudof the armament which the French 
-imOj. 17M. government fitted out in 1756, to extiaguish the 
British' commerce in India, was committed to Count Lally. 
He was descended from one of those Irish Roman Catholio 
families who had emigrated to France after the espulsion 
of James the Second. He inherited that implacable hatred 
of England which the exiles carried with them, and was, 
therefore, fitted, as much by his own animosities, as by 
Ins military talents, for the mission on which he was sent. 
He had been more than forty years in military service, and 
had gained some distinction in the field ; but, with all bis 
bravery, he was headstrong, rash, and arrogant. He pro- 
ceeded to India with a powerful fleet and army, and, after an 
indecisive action with the English at sea, landed at Pondlr- 
cherry in April, 1758. Before twenty-four hours bad elapsed 
be was on his march to the English settlement of Fort St. 
David. It was garrisoned by 870 Europeans and 1,600 sepoys, 
and, but for the extraordinary incapacity of the commander, 
might have made an bonoiurable defence ; bnt it was scandal- 
ously surrendered after a siege of only a month. The fortifi- 
cations were immediately razed by Lally. 
i4iiT utufcB ^^ government of Madras naturally concluded 
Tsnjore, 1768. that Fort St. George would be the next object of 
the TictoriouB general, and they called in the garrisons 
from the subordinate stations, and prepared for a vigorous . 
defence. Fortunately for them, Lally was wi leetdutely 
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thwarted by the dyfl authorities st Pondicherry, as La- 
boardonnaia had been in 1746, and his movements were, at 
the same time, crippled for want of resources. To obtain a 
Bopply of money he looked, in the first instauoe, to Tanjorp. 
Seven years before this time, the raja, pressed by the demands 
of Mozuffer Jong and Chunda Sahib, had given them a bond 
for fifty-ox lacs of rupees, which, as being of little value, they 
had made over to their French allies. This document Lally 
det^nnined now to turn to account, and proceeded with his 
army to enforce payn^ent. The town was besieged for more 
than a fortnight, a practical breach had been made in the 
walhi, when an English fleet suddenly appeared on the coast, 
off the factory of Carical, on which the French army depended 
for its supplies. Lally, who had only twenty cartridges left 
for each soldier, and bnt two days' provisions in the camp, was 
obliged to raise the siege and retum to Fondicbeny, poorer 
than be had left it. To his infiml« chagrin, the French 
admiral resisted his pressing importunities and suled away, 
with the whole fleet, to the Mauritius. 
nmscMftii Eetuming ftom Tanjore, Lally marched in the 
netfjtvtfUm, first instance to Aioot, which the venal governor 
"**"**■ surrendered without resistance. Bussy who had 
now arrived in the French camp from Hyderabad, implored 
I^ly to employ the great resonrcea at his command in 
strengthening the position which the French nation had ac- 
quired in the Nizun's dominions. But LsJly's head was 
filled with the magnificent project of driving the English from 
Madras, and then from Calcutta, and, finally, from the coasts 
of India. The wise coanael of Bussy was treated with con- 
tempt, and Lally scarcely condescended to read his lett^. 
Contrary to the remonatrances of the Conndl at Pondicherry, 
he now determined to undertake the siege of Madras. The 
Engiish governor had taken advantage of the resiMte 
gained while Lally was otherwise employed, to etrengt^ieu 
the defences and to lay in a full supply of provisions. The 
enemy bronght op a force of 2,700 Suropeana and 4,000 
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eepoys, with 400 European cavalry, tlie first ever seen in 
India. The ganison consisted of 1,750 Europeans and 2,S00 
sepoys ; bnt they were conunaoded by the veteran Lawrenoe, 
supported by thirteen officers who had been trained under his 
own eye, in the wars on this coast. Lally sat down before 
the fort on the 12th of December, 17.58, and tJie siege was 
pTMiecnted for two months with the greatest vigour. There 
was no lack of military skill or courage on either side. But 
on the 16th of February, when a breach had been made which 
the French were about to storm, an Faiglish fleet appeared in 
' the roads. The French army was seized with a sudden panic, 
the trenches were abandoned without orders, and Lally was 
obliged to retreat with predpitation, leaving fifty pieces (f 
cannon behind him. 

onuiiBttM In the course of the year there was an inded- 
lally, nn. gjyg action at sea between the English and French 
fleets, and a variety of movements and counter-movements 
by land without any definite result. Towards the close of 
the year the French troops, who were twelve months in 
arrears, out of provisions, and in r&gB,nnable any longer to bear 
their privations, broke into open mutiny. Lally succeeded, at 
length, in quelling the revolt, bnt was, at the same time, 
coQstnuned to take the fatal step of dividing his force, and 
sending a large portion of it to the south in search of money 
and food. This movement gave a great advantage to. the 
English ; but they derived still greater service from the arri- 
val of Colonel Coote, a general second only to Clive, to take 
the command of the army. He entered upon the campaign 
with his accustomed energy, and recaptured Wandewash, 
which the French had occupied in the previous yew. In 
January, 1760, Lally moved np to retrieve this loss, and 
Ckmto compelled him to fight, to great disadvantage, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, which has given its name to the 
battle. Independently of sepoys, the French brought 3,2S0 
and the English 1,900 Europeans into the field on this occasion. 
Lally suatuned a comjdeto and disastrgos defeat, and Bussy 
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was taken prisooer ; but, in consideratioa of bis higb cha- 
racter and his generouB coDduct to the En^sh in the Northern 
■Sircars, wae immediately allowed to return to Pon^cberry. 
Victory appeared now to desert the French Btandard. During 
the year 1760, Coote eucceeded in depriving Lally of all the 
places he had taken, and Qinjee and Pondicherry were at 
length tiie only posseBsiona remaining to the French. Lall/a 
troops were not only widiont provisions, stores, or equipmente, 
but without hope of obtaining any. The supplies from £urope 
had ceased. The settlements of the French, in Africa, in the 
West Indies, and in Canada, were attacked with such vigooi 
as to leave them no leisure to attend to their afffurs in the 
east. The extinction of the hope they had cherished of es- 
tablishing an empire in India may thuB be toaced, indirectly, to 
those energetio measures by which William Pitt, the great 
minister of England, defeated their attempts to establish an 
empire in America. 

o«i*im of Coota now prepared for the siege of Pondicbeny, 

i^mdii^eRT, wben an event occurred which bad well nigh 
'"*■ marred the proapects of the ctunpaign. The fleet 

from England brought a new commission to Coh Monson, the 
■econd in command, which virtually anperseded Coote. 
InstmctJons were, it is true, given that the commi^on shoold 
not be acted on during the continuance of the war, but Coote 
at Mice yielded the command of the expedition to the man 
whom the authorities at home had thought fit to put over hia 
bead, and retired to Madras. The gallant Lawrence had, m 
like manner, been superseded on a previous occasion, and this 
is, nnfortunately, not the only instance we shall have to 
notice in the course of this narrative in which Government 
has deposed a general from his command in the full tide of 
victory. In the present case there was at least this excuse 
for the conduct of the people at home, that they were at the 
time ignorant of the great merit and bnlliaat snccess of Coote. 
Monaon was baffled and wounded in bis first independent 
enterprise, and requested Coote to resume the co mmand of 
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cperationB, whicb be did not hesitate to do. Pondidieny 
was now subject to a close blockade. The br&ve garriaoa 
held out till, even at the scanty rations to which they had 
been reduced, provisions were left only for two days. Lally, 
worn out with fatigue, ill health, and vexation, capitulated on 
the lith of January. As the victors marched into the town, 
theii' feelings were strongly affected by the skeleton figures 
to which the noblest forms in the two French re^mente had 
been reduced by long and painful .privation. Pondicherry was 
levelled with the ground. The instructions sent to Laity by 
his own government to annihilate the English settlements 
which he might capture liad fallen into the hands of the Com^ 
of IKrectors, and they iBsned orders to retaliate, and in the 
course of a few months not a roof was left of this once fair 
and Sourishing colony. 

rue<rfiaDT Thus ended a war between the EngliA and 
French for the exclusive possession of commerce 
and power in India, which, i;nth the exception of less than a 
twelvemonth, had lasted for fifteen years, and it terminated 
by leaving the French without an ensign in the country. 
Their settlements were restored at the Peace of Paris, two 
yeare subsequently, but they have never again been able to 
raJse their heads in India. Lally returned to Paris, and was 
thrown into the BaslJle. The French ministry were bap[7 to be 
able to turn the popular indignation created by the loss of 
India, from tiiemselves on the unfortunate commander. A 
charge of hi|^ treason was brought against him which de- 
prived tarn of the benefit of counsel, and he was condemned 
to death by the Parliament of Paris, drawn through the 
streets on a dung<cart, and executed the same day : " a muider 
committed by the sword of justice." Thus had the French 
government, in the course of fifteen years, destroyed three 
of their most eminent citizens, who had laboured with un- 
exampled zeal and the highest patriotism to promote the 
national interests ; and the expulsion of the French Company 
from the ahoree of India ceases to raise any emotion of regret 
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when it is viewed aa the jost nkibotion ol their iniquitous 
proceedings. 



DuRiNa these transactione on the coaat, & rerolutioQ was 
in pro^BBB in Bengal, wtilch resnlted in tranRfeiring the 
empire of India to a European power. But before entering 
on the narrative of tJiese eventB, it is nccesBai? to glance at 
the progress of aSairs at Delhi, though the; had long cea^f d 
to exerdse any inSuenoe on the destinies of Hindoatan. 
Ahmed Ktiu Ii the year 1747, a new and formidablo enemy, 
aikUi». i7«. from the region beyond the Indus, appeared on 
the scene, in the person of Ahmed Khan, the dtief of the 
Abdalee tribe of Afghans, and of the venerated family of 
the Sudoozies, whose persons were held inviolate. He was 
rescued from the Qhiljies, when Nadir Shah appeared before 
Candahar, and at the early age of twenty-three, attracted 
the notice of that conqueror. He was present with him at 
the sack of Delhi, the horrors of which he was one day des- 
tined to renew. In June, 17!l7, the atrodtiee of Nadir Shab, 
which are without a parallel on the page of hiBtoty, oonsb^ined 
tiis subjects to rid the world of him. Ahmed Khan imme- 
diately after rose to distinction, and extended his influence 
over the tribes around him, and so great was his Bucceas, that 
he was crowned at Candahar before the close of the year. 
From some motive of superstition, he was led to change the 
name of his tribe to that of Dooranee ; bat he will oontione 
tu be designated in this work, by his original title of Abdalee. 
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Eis coronation was scarcely completed before be turned his 
attention to India, as the region in which his aoldiei's would 
moat amply find both empIojmeDt and plunder. Having 
crossed the Indus with a force estimated at 15,000 men, he 
overran the Punjab, and poshed on to Sirhind. An army was 
despatched against him from Delhi withont delay, nnder 
Ahmed Shah, the eldest eon of the emperor, who sncoessfully 
remated all the assaults of the Abdalees for ten days, and on 
the eleventli, completely discomfited them, and constrained 
them to retreat towards their own country. The battle of 
Sirhind was the last expiring effort of the dynasty of the 
Moguls, and the last event in the life of Mahomed Shah, who 
died a month after, in April, 1748, after an inglorioue reign of 
twenty-eight years. 

Abnwd auta. ^^ ^^'^' Abpied Shah, was in pursuit of the 
Emperor, iriB. Abdaloes when he heard of the event, and returned 
The Bobiiiu. j^ Delhi to ascend the throne. Sufder Jung, the 
viceroy of Oude, was appointed vizier, and devoted his firet 
attention to the subjugation of the Robillas, who had been 
expelled from the provinces to which they had given their 
name, but had taken advantage of the invasion of the Ab- 
dalees, to re-eatablieh themselves in it. He marched agunst 
them with a numerous but ill-diaciplined army, and was de- 
feated by a far inferior force. The Sohillas pursued him into 
hia own provinces, aud though beaten c^ from Lucknow, 
penetrated to Allahabad, and set the Emperor and the vizier 
alike at defiance. In this emergency the vizier called up the 
Mahratta chieftains, Mulhar Rao Holkar and Jyapa Sindia, as 
well as the Jaut cluef, Soonij mull, and with theu' aid, com- 
pletely defeated the Robillas, and obliged them to seek refuge 
in the hills. The Mahrattas were aUowed to repay themselves 
by the unrefltricted plunder of the province, which did not 
recover from the effect of these ravages for many years. 
Before his retirement, Holkar, true to hia Mahratta instincts, 
exacted a bond of fifty lacs of rupees from the despoiled 
Bohillaa. 
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The Abdalee avEuled himaelf of thrae commo- 
^^^^^^^^^ tions to invade India a second time, and having 
17G1. overnm Lahore and Mooltao, sent an envoy to 

Delhi to demand the cession of those piovmoes. The vizier 
was absent in pursuit of the Bohillas ; the emperor was under 
the inflnesce of a f avomlte ennQch, and the whole country was 
nnder the dommion of terror. The piovmces were fonnally 
snrtendered to the invader. The vizier arrived at the capital 
too late to pteveat this dastardly submission, hut he mani- 
fested his disapproval of it, by inviting the favourite to an 
entertainment, and causing him to be assassinated. The 
incensed emperor soon found a fit instrument to avenge the 
insult, in the person of a youth destined to play an important 
part in the closing econes of the Mogul empire. This was the 
grandson of the first Nizam, and the son of Ghazee-ood-deen, 
who was poisoned by hia stepmother. The youth, whose 
original name was Shaha-boo-deen, but who is more gene- 
rflily known by bis title of'Ohazee-ood-deen.was courageons 
and i-esolnte, but at the same time, one of the most accom- 
plished villains of the age. He had been raised to the post 
of commander of the forces, through the favour of the vizier, 
but did not hesitate to tuiTk against him at the bidding of the 
emperor. A dvil war was carried on between the parties 
for six months in the city of Delhi, the streets of which were 
deluged with blood. Qhazee-ood-deen at length called Holbar's 
mercenaries to his aid, and the vizier finding himself no longer 
equal ia the contest, consented to an . accommodation, and 
j„^jj^„flg„j, o, retired to his own government of Oude. That 
^nor. 17M. province may be considered as finally alienated 
from the crown of Delhi in the present year, 1753. But the 
emperor was unable long to support the insolence of his 
overbearing minister, and marched out of the ca^Htal to 
oppose him, but was defeated and captured by Holkar. The 
QhRffle-oo*-d8Bo iifft^ous Ghazec-ood-deen repaired forthwith to 
*"i]™*' ""' the Mahratta camp, deposed the unfortunate cap- 
poror, nw. tive, and put out his eyes, procliuming one of the 
princes of the blood emperor, under the title of Alumgeer. 
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TUidAbdai™ Dnring* these .eventa, the virier, SiiHerJnng', 
iBTadm, i;m. ^gij^ jjjj^ Ghazee-bod-deen invested himself with 
the office. His inaafferable tyranny soon after drove his 
soldiers to revolt, and he was dragged by them through the 
streets, without his turban or shppers. He was eventually 
rescued from their hands by his own ofGcers, and glutted his 
revenge by slanghteririg the whole body of the insurgents. 
In an evil honr his ambition led him to invade the Punjab, and 
to expel the oIEcere whom Ahmed Shah had left to govern it. 
That prince immediately crossed the Indus, and advanced to 
avenge the insult. Ghazee-ood-deen, unable to cope with 
such an adversary, repaired to his camp, and made the most 
humihating submission. But though he obtained forgiveness, 
the Abdalee was resolved to obtain a pccuniaiy compensation 
on this his third irruption. He accordingly marched on to 
Delhi and gave it up to plunder for many days. All the 
atrodties of Nadir Shah's invasion were repeated, and the 
wretched inhabitants were subjected a second time, in less 
than ten years, to the outrages of a brutal soldiery. Ohazee- 
ood-deen was sent to plunder the province of Oude, and 
Ahmed Shah himself undertook to pillage the territories of 
the Jants. In this expedition he inflicted an indelible slain on 
bis character, by the indiscriminate slaughter of thousands of 
unoffending devotees who were assembled during a rchgious 
festival at the shrines of Muttra. Agra was saved from de- 
struction only by a great mortahty which broke out in the 
Abdalee army, and constrained Ahmed Shah to hasten his re- 
treat across the Indus. The wretched emperor entreated that 
he might not be abandoned to the tender mercies of his ruthless 
vizier, Ghazee-ood-deen, and Nnjeeb-ood-dowlah, an able and 
energetic Rohilla chief, was installed as oommander-in-chief. '. 
Tbe pEistM <m "^^^ attention of the reader is now transferred 
the MiLiiiar to the Malabar coast, which had for centuries been 
"""" denominated, and not without reason, the pirate 

coast of India. The west«m shore of the Peninsula is as 
thickly studded with harbours as the eastern coast, from tbo 
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months of tLe Hooghly to Ceylon, ia destitate of thenu 
For fifty years the piratical priDcea on the coast had beea 
increasing in power and audikcity. Among the most for- 
midable was Conajee Angria, who had maed himself from the 
condition of a common stulor to the command of the Mahratta 
fleet, and then declared his independence and set up a 
terrific piratical power, boasting that he was as great a 
freebooter at sea as the Peshwa was by land. He esta- 
blished fortifications in every creek, bay, and harbour, for a 
hundred and twenty miles on the Ctmcan coast, bnt his most 
important arsenal was in the noble port of Ghenah, about a 
hundred and seventy miles south of Bombay. In 1752, an 
expedition, consisting of three British ships of the line and 
a Portuguese squadron attacked Colaba, another of bis ports, 
but without success. In 175i, his corsairs overpowered three 
Dutch vessels, respectively of 50, 36, and 18 guns, the two 
largest of which were burnt, and the third captured. The 
following year the Peshwa and the Bombay government sent 
a joint expedition agmst Angria, and Commodore James 
attacked and carried the strong fortress of Severndroog, with- 
out the toss of a single man. The fort was made over to the 
Mahrattas, though their pigmy fleet of grabs had never come 
within gunshot of the place, 

cunurimmt The Court of Directors viewed the progress of 
Boaiii^,i7M. BuBsy in the Deccan with great alann, and 
resolved to form an aUiance with the Peshwa with the view 
of arresting it, and to send a powerful force to Bombay to co- 
operate in this design, Chve, on his return to England from 
Madras, had been received with great distinction by the 
.Company and by the Ministers, and to him the Court of 
Directors committed the command of the troops destined to 
act against Hussy. On his amval at Bombay, however, in 
October, 1755, he found the government of the Presidency 
firmly and oonsdentiously opposed to the enterprize. They 
considered themselves precluded from entering upon it by the 
Convention made' in the preceding year between M. Godchen 
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and Mr. Saunders, of whidi their masters in England were 
ignorant when this design was formed. Admiral Watson 
happening to aniTe with the fleet from Madras about tho 
same time, it was resolved to take advantage of the presence 
of this large armament to root out the piratical power on that 
coast, which it was costing the Company five lace of rupees a 
year to oppose. Aa arrangement was accordingly made 
with the Peshwa for a joint expedition againHt Qheriah. Tho 
Mahrattae marched down by land, and Colonel Clive and 
Admiral Watson proceeded by sea, with J4 vesBela and 800 
Europeans and 1,000 sepoys. The fire from the ships set the 
pirate fleet in a blaze within an hour. The next morning 
CUve attacked the fort by land, while the Admiral kept up so 
vigorons a canonnade from the sea that the defenders were 
obliged to capitulate in half an hoar. In the arsenal were 
found 200 [ueces of cannon, together with large quantities of 
ammunition and two large vessels on the stocks, as well as 
twelve lacB of rupees. The money was immediately distributed 
among the captors, without any reservation for the Mabrattas, 
or the Company, and the port and arsenal were, eventually, 
made over to the Peshwa. Admiral Watson and Colonel 
Clive soon after sailed for Madras, and, on the 30th of June, 
the latter took charge of the government of Su David, to 
which he bad been appointed in England. 
so™j»d(™iBii ^^ brave old Tartar viceroy of Bengal, Ali 
Tioerorof verdy, expired at Moorshedabad at the age of 
eighty, on the 9th of April, 1756, bequeathing 
the government to Seraja Dowlah, a grandson on whom he 
had long doated. The youth, though only twenty years of 
age. was already cruel and profligate beyond the nsual run of 
pnrple-bom princes in India. The httle understanding with ' 
which nature had endowed him was obscured by intemperance ; 
be was the slave of parasites and buSoous ; he had carried 
pollution into the families of the nobility, and had become the 
object of general abhorrence before he ascended the throne. 
His young consiu, Sokat Jang, with a character not leas 
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abandoued than his own, had recently encceeded to the 
f^OTemmcnt of the district of Fumea, and sent large eums to 
the coort of Delhi to obtain his own nomination to the vice- 
royalty of the three provinces. Seraja Dowlah resolved to 
lose no time in extirpating; him, and marched with a lar^ 
force to Pumeah ; but on reaching Rajmahal be received a 
a letter from Mr. Drake, the governor of Calcutta which gave 
another direction to bis piurpose. 

^^ Raja mj bnllub, one of the Hindoo officers whom 

tbe goniBOT of it wafl the politg' of All verdy to place hi pnUie 
*^"'™"' "**■ employments, had amazed great wealth in the 
service, and shortly before the death of the old viceroy had 
been nominated governor of Dacca. His predecessor in that 
office had been assassinated and plundered by order of Seraja 
dowlah, and be was anxious to place his family and treasnrra 
beyond the reach of the tyrant ; he, therefore, obtained a 
letter of recommendation from Mr. Watts, the Company's 
chief at Cossimbazar— the factory adjoining Moorshedabad — to 
the governor of Calcntta ; and his eon, Kissen-dass, embarked 
at Dacca with a large retintte, under the pretence of going oo 
a {Hlgrimage to Jngunnuth, and landed at Calcutta, where be 
recMved a cordial welcome. Seraja Dowlah, a day or two 
after the death of his grandfather, for which be had been 
wMting, despatched a letter to Mr. Drake, the governor, 
dsnanding the immediate surrender of Eiesen-dass and his 
wealth. The messenger, though the brother of tbe raja of 
Midnapore, the head of tbe spy department, came in a email 
boat, and was expelled from the settlement as an impostt^. 
A second communication was soon after sent to Mr. Drake, 
ordering him peremptorily to demolish all the fortiScations 
which the Nabob miderstood be had been erecting. The 
governor repUed that the Nabob had been misinformed, that 
no new defences had been attempted, and that nothing in fact 
had been done but to repair the ramparts facing the river, in 
the prospect of another war with France. The Nabob was not 
la ft humour to brook tbe shghtest resistance of his will ; his 
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indignation vaa kindled to a degree which astoniehod even 
those who had been accustomed to the violence of hia 
passions, and he ordered the army to march down inst&otly 
to Calcutta. 

BtsKs of Fort Calcntta was ill-prepared for anch an assault, 
wiiuwn, i;5«- During fifty years of peace, the fortifications bad 
beeu neglected, and warehouses built up 1o the ramparts. The 
defenceless state of the fort at this juncture' wm owing to the 
neglect of the Council, not to the inatteution of the Court of 
Directors. After the c&pture of Madras by Labourdonnais in. 
1747, they were naturally anxious to protect their settlement 
in Bengal from a similar fate, and sent orders to strengthen 
the defences, however the viceroy might oppose them. Tear 
After year were these injunctions repeated, and on one 
occasion no fewer than 250 recruits were sent ont, and 
the artillery estabhshment augmented to 114 gunners and four 
t^oeiB. Colonel Scott arrived at Calcutta in 1754 as com- 
mandant, with the most stringent orders to complete the 
fortifications, and, if necessary, to conciliate the Kabob by an 
offering of a lac of mpees. At the same time the Court 
directed that none but Europeans should be received into their 
military service, but Colonel Scott represented that there was 
" a set of men cdled Rashpoots, natives, on the banks of the 
Ganges near Fatna, gentoosof the fightingcaste, andhewas 
of opinion that when disciplined they would make excellent 
soldiers." The Conrt thereupon permitted the garrison t« be 
recruited with Bajpoota, and the nucleus was thus formed of 
that army of whicha hundred thousand endeavoured a ceutury 
afterwards to subvert the British Empire. In 1755 the Court 
stated in their despatch that the death of the Nabob might be 
daily expected ; that it wonld be attended with great conf uston 
and trouble; that they tn^ed their ofBcers had put Calcutta in 
a state of defence ; and that they were to be on their guard to 
protect the possessions, effects, and privileges of the Company. 
But these warnings were lost on the authorities in Calcutta, 
who were heedful only of their own pelf, and whose infatoa- 
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tion np the latest moment, was exceeded only by their 
ouwordice when the danger came. Colonel Scott died in 1755) 
and all the works ia progress for the defence of the settle- 
ment were immediately suspended; the miUtia was not 
embodied till it was too late; the gunpowder, made by a 
fraudnlent contractor, whom no one looked after, was deficient 
both in quantity and quality, and there were only 174 men in 
garrison, not ten of whom had ever seen a shot fired. 

The army of the Nabob, 50,000 strong;, ap- 
cuttas'DB^ preached the town on the 17th June. Under 
^'^ every disadvantage, Clive would have made as 

DOble a defence of Calcutta as be bad made of Aroot, but the 
governor was Drake, and the oonunandant, Hiocbin. Instead 
of clearing the space ronnd the fort of houses and encom- 
branoee, batteries were mjudicdonsly planted at a great distance 
from it, which the enemy captured on the first day, and were 
thufl euaUed to bring a galling fire to bear directly on the fort 
itself. At two in the morning of the 19th aoouncdl of war was 
held, when it was resolved to send the women and children 
on board the vessels lying off the town. But as soon as the 
water gate was open there was a general rush to the boats, 
many of which were capsized, and the rest pushed off without 
order ;» discipline. After the fugitives had reached the ships, 
a shower of " fire-arrows," by no means dangerous, was dis- 
charged on them, and the captains immediately weighed 
anchor, and dropped down two miles out of their reach. At 
ten in the morning only two boats remained at the wharf, 
into one of which, the governor, Mr. Drake, quietly slipped, 
without leaving any instructions for the conduct of tbe gar- 
nson. The military commander, Minchin, followed his ex- 
ample, and tbey rowed down to the ships in aH. baste. 
tbiTRnterof As soon as this base desertion was known, 
^^'*''"*- nothing was heard on all sides but imprecations. 
When calmness had been in some measure restored, Mr. Hoi- 
well was, by common consent^ {Jaced in command, and it was 
flesulved to defend the fort to the last extremity. It held out 
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for forty-eight hours, dToriiig which Bignals of distreaa ware 
made, day aod night, to the vesBels andiored below the town. 
They might have come up with perfect safety, and rescued 
the gallant garrison with ease ; bat to crown this scene of 
infamy, not a Tessel was moved to its assistance. On the 
21st, the en^ny renewed the assault with increased vigour, 
and more than half the remaining force was killed or wounded. 
The European soldiers broke into the liquor stores aud became 
unfit for duty. A flag of truce was deceitfully sent by the 
Nabob, and Mr, Holwell, seeing the utter helplessness of the 
garrison, agreed to a parley, during which the enemy treach- 
erouely rushed mto the fort, and the officers were obliged to 
sarrender their swords. The Nabob entered the fort about 
five in the afternoon, and ordered Eissen-dass, the cause of 
these calamities, to be brought before him, but received and 
dismissed him with courtesy. Mr. Holwell was then ushered 
into his presence, and he expressed his resentment that the 
sum in the treasuiy was found not to exceed five lacs of 
rupees, but gave him every aasurauce of protection, and 
retired about dusk to his encampment. 
ThB Mick Hota. The European prisoners were collected together 
"'>*' under an arched verandah, whUe the native ofliceia 

went in search of some building in wliich they might be 
lodged for the night. They returned about eight in the 
evening and reported that none could be found. The prin- 
cipal officer then desired the prisoners to move into one of 
the chambers behind the verandah, which had been used as 
the prison of the garrison. Orme calls it a dungeon ; but the 
room immediately adjoinmg it was used as the settlement 
ohui'ch for twenty-eight years after the recovery of the town. 
Tt was not twenty feel square, and however suited for tJie 
confinement of a few turbulent soldiers, was death to the 
bandred and fori.y-siz persons, now tbniat into it at the 
sword's point, in one of the hottest nights of the most sultry 
season of the year. The wret^tied prisoners soon became 
bwitic with BuSocating heat and insufCciable thirst. Tba 
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Btrag^ to reach the window and catch a. breath of ur proved 
fatal to man;. At length they began to sink one by one into 
tbe anna of death; and the few who iorvived that swfol 
uight owed their Uvea to the more free ventilation obtained 
by standing on the bodies (d their deoeaaed companionB. 
When the door wae opened in the morning, only twenty-three 
came out aUve — tbe most ghastly forms ever seen. This ia 
the tragedy of the Black Hole, which has rendered the name 
of Seiaja Dowlah the type of infamy among all the nations 
of Ghristeudum. Yet so little did it appear to be oat of the 
ordinary course ot events in the £ast, that it was scarcely 
marked by the native commnmty, and was not considered of 
soffident importance to demand even a passing notice from 
the Hahomedan historian of the time. The next morning tiie 
Nabob came down to the fort, and inquired whether the 
EngHah chief still lived ; and when Mr. Holwell was borne 
into his presence, he manifested no compassion for his snfFer- 
ings, nor the least remorse for the fate of the other prisoners, 
bnt reproached him anew with the concealment of the pnblio 
treasure, and ordered him to be placed in confinement. The 
Nabob returned to Moorshedabad, after having extorted large 
sums from the French and the Dutch, and confiscated all the 
pn^>erty of tbe English throughout the country ; wtd ibus 
was tiie East India Company expelled a second time from 
Bengal, as completely as they had been eeveaty years before, 
in the days of Aurungzebe. 

Information of this catastrophe was seven weeks 
neant Cai- in reaching Madras, where the military force con- 
«»^""- Bisted of 2,000 Europeans and 10,000 sepoys. 
But, while the national honour required immediate vindication 
in Bengal, there was a strong party in the council desirous 
of employing the resoorces of the Presidency in assisting 
Salabnt Jung to expel Bnssy from &e Deccan, although the 
Convention which they themselves had entered into with 
M. Oodehen was still fresh and binding. Much time was 
wasted in discussing whether the expedition should be Bent 
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to Hyderabad or Calcntta. When the coundl at length came 
to the resolutioii to retiieve the aff^ra of the Company in 
]3engal, in the first instance, further time was lost in disem- 
baridng the royal artillery and stores, which Col. Adiecron 
would not allow to proceed when he found that the command 
of the expedition was not to be given to him. Happily it wan 
entrusted to the genius of Clive, who was instructed, after 
the recapture of Calcutta, to march up to Moorshedabad, if 
tbe Nabob continued refractory, and to attack Ghandemagore, 
if the declaration of war with France, then hourly expected, 
should arrive before the time fixed for the return of the troops. 
Admiral Watson and Col. Chve sailed from Madras on tbe 
loth of October with five ships of war, and five of the Com- 
pany's vessels, on which 900 Europeans and 1,S00 acpoys 
were embarked, 

BHapciin of ^ ^^^ '5*^ ^^ December the expedition reached 
Cakmu, ijw. Pnlta, about forty miles below Calcutta, where 
lit. Drake and the other fugitives were lying in the vesBele 
on which they had taken refuge. A Mogul fortification on 
the river at Budge-budge was soon after attacked. Manick- 
diand, the Nabob's Hindoo general, who had been left id charge 
of Calcutta, had arrived there two days before with a large 
reinforcement of horse and foot; but a shot happening to 
pass too near big turban, he gave the signal of retreat, and 
the whole body of his troops marched back in disorder to 
Calcutta. Not considering himself safe even there, he left 
500 men to defend the fort, and fled with the remainder to 
Moorshedabad. Colonel CUve entered the dismantled town 
on the 2nd of January, and the fort surrendered at discretion. 
To impress the Nabob with a conviction of the power and 
resolution of the English who had come to avenge their 
wrongs, an expedition was sent about a week after to the 
important post of Kooghly, which submitted without resist- 
ance. 

Deftstofut* ■'■^® Nabob had persuaded himself that the 
Hibob, i!Bi. English would never agfdn venture to set foot in 

T 3 
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his dominioua, and the news of these tranBactioDS filled him 
with indignation, and he lost no time in marching down to 
Calcutta with an anny of 40,000 men. Clive was anxiouB for 
an accommodation, and offered him the most moderate and 
reasonable tenns. But while the negotiations were in pro- 
gress, the army of the Nabob was in full march towards the 
town, burning down the villages as it advanced. Two 
envoys whom Clive had sent on the 4tb of February to reqneat 
the Nabob to withdraw his army, if his intentions were paciGc, 
were treated with contumely. Finding a contest inevitable, 
CUve determined to take the initiative ; and, on the morning 
of the 5th, marched with bis whole force, augmented by 600 
marines, to the assault of the enemy's entrenchment, which 
lay to the north-east of the town. But a little before emuiBe 
he was confounded by one of those dense fogs which are 
common at that season of the year, and although his troope 
fought with the greatest gallantry, they became bewildered 
and disheartened, and he withdrew bis force with the loss of 
more than 200 soldiers. But the Nabob was still more dis- 
heartened. He had lost twenty-two officers of distinction ; 
he had never been so much involved in the perils of a battle 
before, and, passing at once from the extreme of arrogance to 
the extreme of pusillanimity, hastened to make overtures of 
peace ; and on the 9th of February a treaty was concluded 
by which all their former privileges were restored to the 
English, and permission was given to fortify Calcutta and to 
establish a mint, and a promise of compensation for tbeir 
losses was held out. 

ctfton of Clive was directed, and had engaged, to return 

chanienagOTa, i^th the troops to Madras after the recovery of 
Calcutta, and he has been censured for disregard- 
ing his promise ; but in his determination to remain in Bengal 
he exercised a wise discretion. Information had been received, 
through Aleppo, of a declaration of war between France and 
Engliutd on the 9th of May in the preceding year. Chander- 
nagore was garrisoned with 700 EatopeaoB. Bnsey, with a 
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Tictorions arm^, was encamped ia the Northern Sii'carB, not 
800 milee from Calcutta, and the Nabob, immediately on agn- 
ing the treaty, had importuned him to march np and expel 
Clive from Bengal. The junction ■ of the two French armies 
with that of the Nabob would have endangered the position of 
the Englieh, more especially as, on Clive's departnre for the 
coast, the management of affairs would have devolved on the 
wretched Drake, who still held his commission as governor. 
Calcutta would probably have been lost a second time. Clive 
justly concluded that it wag his duty to remain and dislodge 
the French from Chandemagore. The Nabob was estreraely 
averse to this proceeding, but Admiral Watson terrified him 
into a vagae and reluctant consent, by tiireatening to " kindle 
such a Same in hie country, as all the waters in the Ganges 
would be unable to extinguish." The Admiral proceeded up 
the river, with his ahipa of the line, while Clive attacked the 
town l)y land ; and Chandemagore surrendered, ehielly through 
the exertions of the fleet, after a noble defence of nine days. 
Ab Chve was preparing for Hie attack he uttered these me- 
morable words, " If we take Chandemagore, we cannot atop 
there;" and a century of progress has verified hie prediction. 
cg„fiii„„^ The capture of Chandemagore stjll farther in- 
■gsisn ihB censed the Nabob, and he encamped his army at 
' Plassy, forty miles south of Moorshedabad, and 
Clive kept the field in the neighbourhood of Moogbly, instead 
of withdrawing his army to Calcutta. Meanwhile, the vio- 
lence and atrocities of the Nabob continued to augment the 
disgust of his ministers and officers, none of whom considered 
themselves secure from the caprices of his passion. Every 
day produced some new act of provocation ; and in the month 
of May, Meer JafBer, tbe paymaster and general of hie forces, 
Boy-doorlub, his finance minister, and the all-powerful bankers, 
the Setts, entered into a combination to dethrone him. They 
yrere constrained to admit into their councils one, Omichund, 
the Shylock of this drama, who had settled in Calcutta forty 
years before, and accumulated great wealth by his contracts 
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with the Company, — In which, however, they alwaye com- 
j^ned of haring been OTen«ached,-^iul by his extensive 
oommercial de&linge tfaronghout the oonntry. He maintamed 
the establishment of a prince in Calcutta, and rendered him- 
self important at the Conrt of Hoorshedabad. He accompa- 
nied Seraja Dowl^ on his return to the eajfutal, and became 
a great favoarit« with that weak prinoe. He daily attended 
the durbar, thmst himself into every affdr, and acquired such 
infinence in the public councils that the confederates were 
conotratned to take him into their confidence, as the least of 
two evils, 

Clin Joint On A.B the [Jans of the party proceeded, Jngut 
conManiT- gctt. the banker, assured his friends that there 
was little, if any, chance of euccesB without the co-operation 
gf Clive, and they invited him to Join them, holding out the 
most magnificent offers for the Company. Clive felt "that there 
could be neither peace nor security while such a monster as 
the Nabob reigned," and readily entered into their plans, not- 
withstanding the reluctance of the timid Council in Calcutta. 
A secret treaty was concluded between the confederates 
and Clive, the chief stipulations of which were that he shonld 
march with his army to Moorshedabad and place Meer JafGer 
on the throne, and that Meer Jaffier should make the amplest 
reparation to the English for all losses, pubUo and private. 
Thewhole scheme, however, had well nigh miscarried, through 
the rapacity of Omichund, who came forward in the last 
stage, and demanded, by the threat of disclosure — which 
would have been certtun death to all the confederatea — the 
insertion of a specific article in the treaty, guaranteeing to him 
thirty lacs of rupees, and a commission of five per cent, on 
all payments. Chve, on hearing of this outrageous demand, 
came to the conclusion " that art and policy were warrantable 
to defeat the designs of such a villain j" and"he formed the 
plan of deceiving the man by a fictitiouB treaty, written on 
red paper, which provided for his demand, while the real 
treaty, authenticated by the seals and signataree of the coa- 
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tractmg partieB, centred no snch stipalation. This is the 
only act in the bold and ardnoos career of Clive, -which, in 
the opinion of posterity, does not admit of vindication. But 
it Is due to his memoij to state that, to the end of his life, 
ho conBcientioiialy asserted the integrity of his motires and 
of his condact on this occasion, and declared that he " woald 
do it a hundred timea OTer." When the treaty was complete, 
Meer Jaffier took an oath on the Koran to be ftuthful to hia 
engagements, and to withdraw with his troops from the 
anny of the Nabob, either before or on the day of the battle. 
Bataa gf Clire, having concluded his arrangements, ad- 

Pii-j. im. dressed a letter to the Nabob, recapitulating the 
grievances of which the English had to complain, and stating 
that he was coming to Moorshedabad to submit them to the 
judgment of the durbar. He marched from Chandemagore, on 
the 13th Jnne, with 1,000 Europeans, 2,000 natives, and eight 
pieces of cannon. On the 17th he reached Cutwa, and captured 
the fort, but looked in vain for Meer Jaffier, who had, m the 
meantime, taken another oath of fidelity to hie master. Ob 
the 19th the rains set in with extreme violence, and Clive 
paused oh the threshold of the campugn, doubting the pro* 
priety of opening it at the beginning of the rainy season, and 
on *' their own bottom, without any assistance." But <»i 
second thoughts he felt he had adviuiced too far to recedej 
and that there would be more peril in returning than in 
advancing. The whole army crossed the river on the 22nd, 
and encamped for the night in the grove of Plassy, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of which the Nabob was posted 
with an army of 15,000 horse and S5,000 foot, in an en- 
trenched camp. The next morning, the memorable 23rd of 
June, 1757, the Nabob's troops moved out and assaulted the 
English force which was sheltered by a high bank, but with 
Uttle effect. About noon the enemy withdrew their artillery, 
and Clive advanced vigorously to the attack of their lines. 
Meer Mudun, the general-in-chief, was mortally wounded, 
and expired in the presence of the Nabob, who was unable 
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any longer to control his teTTOr, but monnted a camel and 
fled at the top of its speed, accompanied by abont 2,lKK) horse. 
His whole army immediately dispersed, and this battle, so 
mamentons in its eventual result on the destiny of India, 
was gained with the lose of only 72 killed and wounded on 
the part (^ the English, while, even on the side of the enemy, 
the casualties did not exceed 500. As soon aa victory ap- 
peared to declare in favour of the English, Meer Jaffier moved 
oS with his troops and joined their standard. Seraja Dowlah, 
on liis arrival at the capital, found himself deserted by his 
court, and, after passing a day in gloomy reflections, disgoised 
himself in a mean dress and esc^ied out of a window in the 
palace at ten at night, vrilh a favourite concubine and a 
eonnch, and embarked in a little boat which had been secured 
for him. 

_ „ _. Clive entered Moorehedabad on the 29th of 
KstiJiaiar, June, and proceeding to the palace, where all ihe 
""' great offlcera were assembled, conducted Meer 

Jaffier to the throne, and saluted him Soobadar of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa. The change in the position and propecta 
of the English was so rapid and stupendous as almost to 
exceed belief. In June, 1756, Calcutta had been plimdered 
and bnmt,its European inhabitants murdered, and the Company 
exterminated from Bengal In June, 1757, they had recovra^ 
their capital, extinguished their European rivals, defeated and 
dethroned the Nabob, and disposed of the government of the 
three provinces, with a population of twenty-five milUons, 
to their own partisan. In accordance with the terms of the 
treaty, the sum of two croies and twenty lacs of rupees was 
gradually paid out of the treasury at Moorsbedabad, to make 
good the losses of the Company and of individuals. The first 
instalment of eighty lacs was conveyed to Calcutta in a tri- 
umphant procession with bands playing and banners floating 
— a bright contrast to the spectacle of the previous year 
when Seraja Dowlah marched back to bis capital with the 
plunder of Calcutta. While Clive was thus giving away a 
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kingdom lar^r and more popnlona ihim England, he reserved 
for his own masters only the fee simple of the land six 
hundred jai^ around the Mahratta ditch, and the zemindary 
rights of the country lying to the south of Calcutta. Nor 
was bis monleration as a private individual less couspicuous 
than as the representatire of a TictoriouB nation. While the 
opulent nobles of the court were anxious to conciliate hia 
favour by pouring uncounted wealth into his lap, he refused 
every g^t except that which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier 
pressed on him, not exceeding sixteen lacs of rupees. When, 
in aftertiracs, his great services bad been forgotten and he 
was npbnuded with rapacity, he indignantly rephed, " When 
I recollect entering the treasury at Moorshedabad, with 
heaps of ulver and gold to the right hand and to the left, and 
these crowned with jewels, I stand astonished at my own 
moderation." 

Fkteotssnb Serajs Dowlah proceeded up the river in his 
DoKiib, 17(1, boat in the hope of overtaking Mr, Law, the French 
officer, whom he had been constrained to dismiss at the man- 
date of Clive. Had Law, who had a large body of ofScers, 
and about 200 soldiers with him, succeeded in joining the 
Nabob, the history of Bengal, and perhaps of India, might 
have borne a different stamp. But Law, who had retraced 
his steps on hearing of the advance of Clive to Moorsheda- 
bad, retired with rapidity to Oude, after receiving news of the 
battle of Flassy. The fugitive prince landed at Rajmahal to 
prepare a meal, and unfortunately proceeded to the hut of a 
fakeer, whose ears he had ordered to be cut off in the 
previous year. The man immediately gave information of his 
arrival to those who were in pursuit of him, and he was 
conveyed back as a prisoner to Moorshedabad, eig^t days 
after he had quitted it. On the night of his arrival, Meerun, 
the son of Meer Jaffier, a youth as heartless and ^landoned 
as Seraja Dowlah himself, caused him to be put out of the 
way by assassmation. The n«xt day his mangled remains 
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were paraded os an elephant through the streets, and then 
buried in the tomb of his grandfather. 

n* CdnM of Intelbgence of the deBtmction of Calcutta did 

Dincionc* not reach England for eleven montha. On the 
nmv, mi. 3j.^ ^j August, 1757, the Court of Directors wrote 
to the President in Calcutta : " On the 4th of June, we heard 
of the melancholy news of the loss of Fort William and the 
rest of our settlements in Bengal. On the 23nd day of July, 
Mr. Kolwell arrived on the Siren, and gave a most agreeable 
turn to our thoughts by bringing advice of the recapture of 
h'oit William." A few months after, they beard of ihe battle 
of Plassy, and the great revolution which had been effected 
by their troops. That victory more than realised the expec- 
tations which the Court had entertained seventy years ago, 
when they sent out Admiral Nicholson to make them "a 
nation in India." It had laid the foundation of a great 
empire. Yet so little conceptloa had the Court of the high 
destiny which was opening before them that tbeir chief 
source of gratification was derived from the hope that their 
eervante m Bengal would now be able to provide the invest- 
ment for two years without drawing on them. 
„, „ The first object of Meer Jaffier, after his eleva- 

Cllwqoellf ' 

thiMnfidii, tion, was to plunder the Hindoo mmister of 
'"'' finance, Boy-doorlub, and the officers who had 

amasHed wealth in the governments conferred on them by 
Ali verdy. These proceedings provoked no fewer than three 
revolts within three months, in Behar, Fomeah, and Midna- 
pore. But they were quelled without bloodshed, by the mere 
exercdse of Clive's influence, to whom the whole countiy 
looked np as to a demigod. The ascendancy which he thns 
acquired, though inseparable from hie position and higgenios, 
could not fail to lessen the importance of the Nabob, and to 
irritate his mind, while it gave umbrage to his family and his 
officers. They could not forget that it was only two years 
siiLce Ihe foreigners, who now boie the snpremacy in Bengal, 
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had approached them as suppliants, fritli ^ts and flatteries ; 
and it reqoirod the most delicate masagement on the part of 
Cfive to prevent the explosion of titeir discontent. A fev 
months after the battle of Plasey, a Afahratta envoy arrived 
at Moorabedabad to demand the airearB of lAout now due for 
two years, but he soon found that the days of chout had 
ceased with the advent of the English. 
bpHUHon to '■'^^ Court of Directors, on hearmg of the great 
the COM. Sep- victoTj of FUtsBy, placed the government of Cal- 
cutta in tiie hands of Clive, and he was anxious to 
afford substantia relief to Madras, now menaced by Lally ; 
but the presence of a formidable Frencb force os the confines 
of Orlssa, and of Law with 200 Europeans on the borders of 
Behar, coml»ned with the growing ahenation of the Nabob, 
made it impoUtie to weaken Bengal The number of Europeau 
troops at Madras was, moreover, twice as large as the number 
at the disposal of Clive, and, above all, that settlement had 
Lawrence for its military commander, which Clive considered 
an ample guarantee of its safety. He, therefore, supplied it 
most liberally with funds from his own fnll treasury, and took 
steps to remove one caase of disquietude by an attack oa the 
French posseesions m the Northern Sircars, now no longer 
protected by the genius of Bussy. He entrusted the expe- 
diti(m to Colonel Forde, one of the great soldiers created by 
the long-continued wars on the Coast. Wive had begnn to 
enUst the Bajpoots, and was enabled to send 2,000 sepoys 
witb Forde, in addition to 500 Europeans and 14 guns. 
That office landed at Tizagapatam, and, after defeatmg 
BuBsy's feeble sncceescH', the Marquis f^ Co^Rods, formed the 
bold design of laying siege to Masulipatam, the great strong- 
hold of the French on the coast, though it was garrisoned by 
a larger force than that of the besiegers. Conflans solicited 
the immediate aid of the Nizam, Salabut Jung, who marched 
down to the coast with a large army in snpport of his friends. 
Porde, however, pushed the siege with sndi skill and energy 
as to oblige the French general to capitulate befim Uw 
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amval of tlie anziliary force. The Nizam was thnuderstrack 
at thii earl; aod nnespected surrender, and lost no time in 
changing erdes, and courting the victor. A treat; was 
speedily concluded, by which Sidabut Jung ceded Ma- 
Bulipatam and eight districts around it to the Englieh, and 
engaged to exclude the Frendi from his dominions. This 
brilUant exploit raised the reputation of the English as high in 
the Deccan as it stood in Bengal, and entirely deprived the 
French of the resources of the Northern Sircars. 
AH oohnr While the troope were thus employed on the 

innin BebH, ooast their presence was urgently required in 
BengaL The emperor at Delhi was a mere jiappet 
in the hands of his unprincipled vizier, from whose thraldrom 
the heir apparent, Mahomed Ah Ckihur, had contrived to make 
his escape, not without his father's connivance. India, at 
this time, abounded with mihtary adventurers ready for any 
service, and the name of the emperor was sufficient to attract 
crowds to the standard of his son. The Soobador of Oude 
was hkewise anxious to turn the unsettled state of Bengal to 
his own profit, and joined the camp of the prince with a large 
force, snd induced him, in the first instance, to invade the 
province of Behar. An army of 40,000 men now suddenly 
appeared before Patna, the provincial capital, which Bam- 
narayun, the Hindoo governor, defended with great valour for 
twelve days. Meer Jaffier was thrown into a fever of anxiety 
by this invasion, and importuned Clive to haett:n to the rescue. 
On his march towards Patna, Clive received repeated letters 
from All Gohur, offering him province after province for hia 
assistance, but be handed them to the Nabob, who had hka- 
wise received letters from the emperor, written under the 
dictation of the vizier, and commanding him to seize bis rebel- 
lions eon, and chastise hie adherento. Clive'a advanced guard 
appeared in sight of the dty on the 4th of April, and the 
Prince instantly nused the siege and endeavoured to escape 
from the province faster than he had entered it. As a matter 
of course, the Nabob of Oude deserted him on the first 
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appearance of adversity, and he was reduced to such straits 
during his flight as to throw himeelE on the compassion of 
GlivG, who Bent him 500 gold mobure to relieve his neceeeities. 
Cmflict witu Scarcely had this cloud blown over than another 
Uiei>aicti,]iH gathered on the horizon. The Nabob, fretting 
under the Bnpremacy of Clive and the restraints it imposed 
oa him, cast about for some means of cotmterbalanciDg it, 
and hit on the device of inviting the Dutch to introduce a 
large European force into their settlement at Chinsurah. The 
]>utch gOTemment at Batavia appear to have viewed the 
prosperity of the English in India with no small feeling of 
envy, and eageriy embraced the proposition, hoping to fish 
up some prize in the troubled waters of Bengal. They accord- 
mgly dispatched a fleet of seven vessels to the Hooghly, 
with 700 Europeans and 800 well-trained Malay sepoys. 
Olive would to]f.r&ta no European rival in Bengal; and, on 
hearing of the arrival of the expedition, blocked up the river 
and took measures to prevent the junction of this force with 
that already cantoned at Chinsurah. The two nations were 
at peace in Europe ; but, according to the established practice, 
this did not impede then: waging war with each other in 
India. Even if Cllve had felt any delicacy on the subject it 
was removed by the aggressive movement of the Dutch com- 
mander, who seized upon some of the British vessels, hauled 
down their colours, and transferred their guns and stores to his 
own ships. CUve retaliated by setjuestering the vessels which 
had arrived from Batavia, and sending Colonel Forde, who 
had returned from the coast, with all the troops available to 
intercept the progress of the Batavian force. Forde, dread- 
ing the responsibility of attacking the troops of a friendly 
power, requested a written order from Chve. He was sitting 
at cards when the letter was put into his hands, and without 
rising, wrote on one of the cards with his pencil, — "Dear 
Forde, fight them immediately, I will send yon the Order in 
Conncil to-morrow." That officer hesitated no longer, but 
advanced to meet the Dutch army, which he came vp with 
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jnst BB it arrived within sig^lit of ChinBurah, and defeated in 
half an hour. Immediately after the action, the Nabob's son, 
Meemn, aj^ieared with an army of 7,000 men, who were 
deatined to turn on the EngUah if the fortune of the da; had 
been different. Clive restored the yessels he had taken to the 
Ihitch authoritieB) on their engaging to make good all the 
expense incurred in defeating their plans, and embalmed for 
England (m the 25th of February, 1760. 

Ahnnd siwh ^® ^°^ resiime the thread of Hahratta and 
UK) the Matai*- Mogul affairs. Ahmed Shah Abdalee returned to 
Persia in June, 1757, leaving his son, Timur, in 
charge of the Punji^ and Nujeeb-ood-dowlah in conunand at 
Delhi, to [Hotect the emperor from the designs of Ghazee-ood- 
deen. Ttiat profligate minister called the Uahrattaa to his 
ud, and Bagboba, the fightmg brother of the Feshwa, 
marched up to Delhi, and captured it after a month's etege. 
Mujeeb rebeated to Roliilcund, and Gha^ee-ood-deen was re- 
instated in the office of vizier. Soon after the capture of the 
cafstal by Kaghoba, one Adinsr-beg, a veteran intriguer in the 
Punjab, invited him to seize on that province, as well as UooU 
tan, and annex (hem to the Uahratta dominions. He marched 
to Lahore, in Mayi 1758; the Abdaleee were totally rooted; 
Prince Timur retreated to Persia ; and the Mahratta standard 
was planted, ftv the first time, on the banks of the Indus. 
Ba^obk then returned to the Deccan, but with more gloiy 
than money ; and, instead of the loads of booty which nsDaliy 
matted the return of the Mahratta expeditions, brought back 
a load of obUgations little short of a crore of rupees. This 
disappoiatm<«nt gave rise to a serious idtercatioQ with Suda- 
Beeb Bao Bhao, the cousin and dvil administrator of the 
Peshwa. "Then take charge of the next expedition yourself," 
was the tart reidy of Raghoba. The Peehwa took him at his 
word, and compromised the difierences between them by trans- 
ferring the command of the army to Sndaseeb, generally 
known B8 the Bbao, and pladng his brother at the head of 
the ciril department. 
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TttiitoiTinert- '^^^ Peshwa had been, for some time, engaged 
ed from Eniibiit Jq mtrlgues foT the acquisition of Ahmednngur, 
""* the mOBt important dty south of the Nerbudda, 

and, at length, obtained pcweeasion of it by an act of base 
treachery. This aggression brought oa hoetiltties with Salabut 
Jung and his brother, Nizam AU, who had been recently re- 
conciled to him. The master-spirit of Bussy no longer ani- 
mated the councils or the army of the Nizam. Ibrahim Ehan 
Gardee, one of the ablest native generals of the time, who 
was in command of thfe sepoy battalions trained by Bnssy, 
and a powerful and well served artillery, had l>een dismissed 
from the eerrice. He immediately transferred his sword to 
the Peshwa, and, in the conflict now ra^ng, contributed, in 
no small degree, to reduce Salabut Jung and bis brother to 
such straits, that they were constrained to submit to the most 
humiliating conditions as the price of safety. A treaty was 
wrung from them, which conceded to the Mahrattas five of 
the most important fortresses in the Deccan, and some of its 
most flourishing districts, yielding a revenue of not less than 
sixty lacs of rupees a year. The Mahrattas had now reached 
pomrofUM the zenith of their power. Their authority was 
UBhmtu, IJII9. equally acknowledged on the banks of the Cavery 
and the Indus. All the territory within these limits, which 
was not thi^r own, paid them tribute. The vast resources 
of tiie Mahratta community were guided by one head and 
directed to one object — the aggrandisement of the nation, 
and they now talked proudly of estabUshing Hindoo sove- 
i-eignty over the whole of Hindostan. The only hope of pre- 
serving the couuti'y from subjection to this powra*, of which 
tyranny, rapine, and destruction were the constant attendants, 
now rested on t^ arms of a foreign potentate — Ahmed Shah 
Abdalee. 

,,. ^ , , Raghoba had left Mulhar Eao Holkar and Dat»> 

of uamti siiab, jee smdia to extort contnbutions from the Rajpoot 
""' princes, and to maintain the conquests he had 

nude in the Punjab. At the instigatjon of Ofaazee-ood-deen, 
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Sindia eent his officers to invade Rohilcnnd, and ia tbe 
course of a month they laid waste thirteen hundred villages 
m that flonridhing province. The ulterior object of the vizier 
and of the Mahrattaa waa the posscesion of Oade, and ae the 
Nabob dreaded them more than he hated the Rohillas, he 
entered into a treat; with Hafiz Ruhmtit, the bravest of their . 
chiefs, and, in conjunction with Nnjeeb-ood-dowlah drove 
Sindia across the Ganges with great slaughter. Just at this 
juncture both parties were astounded by the intelligence that 
Ahmed Shah was entering India with a grand army to recover 
and extend his conquests. The remembrance of the sack of 
Delhi by his troope gave a portentous character to this, his 
fourth invaeion ; and the Nabob and the Mabratta were in- 
duced, by a common ^arm, to patch up an accommodation. 
The Abdalee crossed the Indus in September, 1759, and 
marched direct to Lahore. During his advance, tbe vizier, 
who had deprived his former master of sight, dreading the 
intercourse of the emperor with Ahmed Shah, on whom he 
felt that he had inflicted inexpiable injury, eave 
■uperoi. Ainm- orders fur hia ossassinabon, and placed soma 
gsr, Not, 17M. mi^Qo^ya youth on the throne, who was howevei 
never aclcnowledged. 

The two Mahratta- chiefs, supported by their allies, the 
Jauts, advanced te encounter Ahmed Shah, but they were in 
iMtatofSadta ^^° divisions, widely separated from each other, 
uA Hoiki^ and he resolved to attack them before they cookl 
""'■ form a junction. The army of Sindia was enr- 

prised, and two-thirds of the troops, including the general, 
slaughtered. Holkar made all haste to retreat, and might 
have escaped, but be could not resist the temptation of tnni- 
ing out of his way to plunder a rich convoy, of which he had 
received intimation. Ahmed Shah overtook him by forced 
marches of extraordinary length, and routed him with great 
carnage. Of these reverses tbe Peshwa received information, 
immediately after he and his cou^ had succeeded in wresting 
the fort^ and districts already mentioned from Salabnt. Tho 
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Bh&o, flnfihed with his recent success, entreated the Feshwa 
to allow him to proceed to Upper India, and restore the repu- 
tation of the Mahratta arms, and expel the Abdalees from 
the country. In an evil hour peimssion was granted, for 
though peraonally brave and resolute, he was rash and 
arrogant, and filled with an overweening conceit of his own 
abilities, which were unequal to the great expedition on which 
the fortunes of the Mahratta nation were about to be staked. 
TheUahntM ^^® "^J which now proceeded agiunst Ahmed 
■mV' Shah was the largest and best equipped with 

which the Mahrattas had ever taken the field. It resembled 
rather the gorgeous array with which Aurungzebe had crossed 
the Nerbudda eighty years before than that of the humble and 
hardy mountaineers who had baffled him. The spadous 
and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with eilk and bro- 
cades, and surmounted with gilded ornaments. The finest 
horses, richly caparisoned, together with a long train of 
elephants, accompanied the army. The wealth which half a 
century of plunder had accumulated was exhibited in aU its 
splendour. The officers, dressed in cloth of gold, vied with 
each other in profuse and prodigal display. The military chest 
was laden with two crores of rupees. Every commander 
throughout the Mtdiratta commonwealth was required to join 
the Bhao, and the whole of the Mahratta chivalry marched 
under the national standard. The Rajpoot chiefs contnbuted 
their cavalry brigades ; the Pindarrees, who now appear for 
ttie first time in histoty, swarmed to the conflict, and Sooruj 
Mull, the Jaut chieftain, brought up a contingent of 30,000 
men. The entire force did not fall short of 270,000. It was 
the grand struggle of Hindoo and Mahomedan for the 
sovereignty of India. 

AiroBaau* o( '^^^ experienced old Jaut did not fail to perceive 
uie BhM. that the unwieldy masses of the Bhao, encum- 
bered with artillery and other accessories uneuited to their 
national mode of warfare, were ill calculated for such a 
campaign. He strongly advised that the guns and the 
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infantry ahould be left Id hie fort8, and that the army shoaM 
revert to the old Byitem (A 'warfare, and harass the enemy 
with incessaDt attacks and cut off his Bapj^es, till the hot 
season obliged the Abdalee to withdraw his troops to a more 
oongenial climate beyond the Indas. But this sage odvioe, 
though snpportod by the ablest of the Mahratta generals, 
was rejected with scorn by the Bhao. The city of Delhi was 
occupied almost without a straggle, and he waa with dlfSoolty 
disanaded from proclaiming Wiswae Rao, the eldest son of 
the Peshwa, Emperor of India. Bnt, in a spirit of wanton 
barbarity, he destroyed the monuments of art which even 
Nadir Shah liad spared. Disgusted with theso acts, and not 
less with the overbearing conduct of the Bhao, the Rajpoots 
and the Jauts withdrew from bis army. 

Ahmed Shah waa cordially supported by the 
Iht^^tt^ Rohillaa, and with lees zeal by the Nabob of 
■aduoguii, Onde. His regular army consisted of 88,000 
foot and 41,800 horse, with seventy pieces of 
artillery. His irregular force was computed to be equally 
strong. After a variety of manceuvres tfie two armies con- 
fronted each other on the field of Paniput, where for the 
third time the fate of India waa to be decided. The Bhao 
entrenched himself behind a ditch, forty feet wide and twelve 
feet deep. Ahmed Shah fortified his camp with felled trees. 
Numerous encounters took place from time to time between 
(Mereut detachments without any deciBive result. The 
RohillaB and the Nabob of Oude were impatient to be led at 
once against the enemy, but the wary and experienced Ab- 
dalee prudently determined to wijt the certtun progress of 
famine in their encampment. The resources of the Mahrattas 
were gradually exhausted ; their foraging parties were con- 
stantly driven back, and starvation stared them in ti» fsoc^ 
while the stench from the dead bodies of men and imiiDa ls 
witbin the narrow limits of the camp became at length 
insupportable. Unable any longer to bear these privations 
and evils, mea and ofQcers equally demanded, in a TCttce oF 
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thnnder, to be led againet the enemy inetead of beinff cooped 
up to die like dogs. The Bhao was obliged to yield ; with 
the provisions which were left they partook together of oae 
full meal, and then prepared for the struggle of the morrow. 
An hour before daybreak on the 7th of January, 
mod from its en- 
*'*'■ trenchments, not, as on many former ocoasiona, 

ki the fnll oonfidenoe of vlotory, but with the recklesBnese of 
despair. The engagement was opened by Ibrahim Ehan 
Gardee and bis 10,000 eepoys, trained under Bussy, and his 
splendid artillery, with which he swept down the ranks of 
the Rohillas who were opposed to him. He then charged 
them with the bayonet, but they did not retire toll 6,000 of 
their number lay dead or wounded on the field, while the loss 
of half the corps of Ibrahim shewed the desperate character 
of the conflict. The retirement of the Rohillas uncovered 
the right of the centre division of the Abdaleee, and the 
Bhao and hia cousin, with the flower of the Mahratta iorce, 
charged them with such vigour, that the day at one time 
Beemed to belong to the Mahrattas, but at this critical juncture 
Ahmed Shah brought up hia reserve, and tho conflict became 
closer and more ferocious than ever. With the exception of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar, all the chiefs maintained their reputa- 
tion, but about two boors after noon, Wiswas Rao, the son 
of the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and the £hao imme- 
diately mounted his horse, and disappeared in the confuaion 
of the flght. Holkar likewise marched off, and was followed 
by the Guickwar. As soon as the leaders were no longer 
seen the army fell into disorder and fled. No quarter was 
^ven, and the carnage was prodigious. Men, women, and 
children crowded into the village of Paniput, where they 
w^ere surrounded for the night, but the men were drawn out 
the next morning, and ranged in files, when, to the eternal 
disgrace of Ahmed Shah, his soldiers were encouraged to 
amuse themselves in cutting oS their heads, and piling them 
up as trofdues in front of their tents. The body of Wlswas 
r8 
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Eao was f oond, aod the Abdalee was with relnctmce prevwled 
on to allow it to be burnt, instead of liaving it dried and 
Btaffed, to take back witli him to Oabnl. Junkajee Sindia 
and the illuatriouB Ibraliim Khan Qardee, were taken priBonera 
and put to death, tie latter on the ground of having fought 
on the Bide of the Hindoos agunst the true believetB. Only 
one-fourth of the troops escaped ; and the entire loss of the 
Mahrattas, from the beginning of the campMgn, was 
computed at 200,000. Never was defeat more complete 
or more fatal. There were few families which had not lost 
Bome relative, and grief and despondency overspread the 
community. The Peshwa died irf grief, and with him 
perished the prestige of his family. The formidable unity 
of the Mahratta power was destroyed, and the hope which 
the Mahrattaa had cherished of becoming mastera of all India, 
was at once and for ever annihilated. 



CHAPTER XL 
BKWOAL, 1761—1772. 

Thx battle of Paniput forms aa important epodi 
India tittn oa in the modem annals of India, and a brief notice 
iHS'iMi'^^ (rf the position and strength of the varions 

princes at that period will serve to eluddate it« 
Bubseqneat history. The great empire of the Morula wu 
disBolved, and the emperor was wandering about in Behar, 
accompanied by a small band of mercenaries. In the diatiicts 
around Delhi, the Jauts on one side, and the Rohilias on the 
other, were consolidating the power they had nsurped. The 
Rajpoot rajas had been humbled during the encroachments of 
the Mahrattas, and manifested tittle of their former enei^- 
The Nabob vizier of Oude poBsessed a rich territory, and a 
large nndlBciplined army, but was deficient in every military 
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qn&lity, except courage. The Mahr&tta dream of Tmiversal 
enifare in India, under a Hindoo Bceptre, had been dissipated 
by the recent defeat, and although the Peghwa waa still the 
head of the federation, ita power waa henceforth partitioned 
among the Guickwar, the raja of Nagpore, wid Holkar and 
Sindia, who were seldom at peace with each other. The 
Nizam at Hyderabad, had been crippled by the ^nrreuder of 
some of his most valuable districte to the Uahrttttas. The 
power of the French was completely broken. In the south 
of the peninsula, the Nabob of the Camatic had been seated 
on the throne by the English, and was mcuntained solely by 
their arms, and Hyder Ali was on the point of grasping the 
supreme control in Mysore. The power destined eventually 
to bring these various principalities "under one umbrella," 
had recently subdued its European rivals in the sonth, and 
eetablifihed its predominance in the valley of the Ganges, but 
was contemplating nothing so little as the conquest of India. 
vuuuMit. CKve had become so completely identified with 

oonnwTat the existence of British power in Bengal, that his 
Bmoi, iTW-ai. jgpjjrtujg appeared to those who remained, as if 
the soul was departing from the govermnent. He was 
succeeded in the chur by Mr. Tansittart, a Madras civilian, 
a man of the greatest probity, but utterly incompetent to 
manage the complicated machinery of the government. The 
appointment, though recommended by Clive, proved in every 
respect disastrous. The members of the Bengal Council were 
irritated by his intru»on into a seat which they considered to 
belong to them of right, and set themselves to thwart his 
measures, at a period when the esigencies of a novel and 
foreign administration required the greatest unanimity. Soon 
after Mr. Vansittart's appointment, moreover, an order from 
the Court of Directors reached Calcutta, summarily dismissing 
three of the ablest and most esperienced members of Council, 
on account of a contumacious letter which had been provoked 
by their own arbitrary proceedings. The opponents of 
Mr. Vansittart thus obttdned a majority ia the Council, and 
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thie (srcumstance, combined with his imbecility, rendered the 
four years of hia admimstration a period of extraordinaty 
criminahty. 

iDTMionof ■'^^ Shah Zada, the son of the emperor, in« 

BeiuLT ij fbt vaded Behar a second time at the beginning of 
' 1760, with the rabble of troops he had collected 
aroimd him. As already stated, the intelligence of hie 
father's death reached him after he had cr(»sed the Cm^mniisBa, 
and he immediately assumed the imperial dignity with the 
title of Shah Almn, which brought a large accession of troopa 
to his standard. The Nabob of Oude was appointed vizier of 
this relio of an empire, and, in the hope of adding Behar to 
his territories, joined the emperor with a considerable fores. 
Colonel Calliaud, one of the generals created by the wars im 
the coast, the comrade of Lawrence and Clire, of Coote and 
Forde, bad been sent up from Madras to take the command of 
the army in Bengal, and had proceeded to Moorshedabad, 
where Clive, then on the eve of embarking for England, was 
making the necessary dispositions for repelling the invasion. 
Heer JafSer contributed 15,000 horse to the expedition under. 
the command of his son, Meenin, whose oppressions bad 
made even Seraja Dowlah an object of regret. The united 
forces of the emperor and the vizier advanced towards- Patni 
on one side, while Colonel Calliand was moving up in an opposite 
direction to its eucconr. Eamnarayun, the Hindoo governor, 
had been strictly enjoined to await the arrival of these re- 
inforcements, but he chose to march out and encounter tlie 
enemy alone, and was totally defeated. The dty must ha^e 
surrendered at discretion, if it had been immediately invested, 
but the emperor wasted the predoue moments m plundering 
the district. On the 20th of February, Colonel Calliaud came 
up with the emperor, and, notwithstanding the miscondact of 
Meerun's horse, completely routed hia army. 
The Empemi The emperor had received the promise of assist- 
ance from the Mahrattas, and made a sudden and 
rapid march through the hills oa Moorshedabad 
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to meet them. OaUiand lost no time ia following his steps, 
and the two armies confronted each other abont ttiirty miles 
from that dty. But the emperor, hearing nothing of bis 
allies, ftbmptly broke up his camp and marched back to 
Fatna, to which he laid close siege for nine days. All hope of . 
jX'olongiiig the defence was fading away, when Captain Knox, | 
who had advanced from Bengal by forced marches to ite ', 
rescue, at the hottest season of the year, was descried ap- . 
ptnaching it with a small force. The following day the two 
armies met, and the emperor waa defeated, and his force dis- 
persed. The Nabob of Pnmeah, who had been for some 
time intriguing with the emperor, now advanced to his 
Bssistance with 80,000 men and thirty pieces of cannon. 
Captaiu Knox, to the utter amazement of the natives of 
Patna, immediately crossed the Ganges to oppose his pro- 
greSB, with a handful of men not exceeding a battalion of 
Bepoys and 200 Europeans, and a email squadron of cavalry. 
The native historian of that period vividly describes the 
breathless anxiety with which the inhabitants crowded on 
the walla to watch the issue of this desperate encounter. It 
was one of those battles in the early career of the English 
which gave prestige to their arms, and bewildered the native 
princes. It lasted six hours, and ended in the total defeat of 
the enemy. The result of the conflict was rendered the more 
grateful to the natives by the extraordinaiy valour displayed 
by one of their own country, raja Shitabroy, and by the high 
encomium bestowed on him by the English commander, as 
they entered the city together covered with dust. Colonel 
Calliaud and Meenin soon after arrived at Patna, and pro- 
ceeded across the river to follow np the victory. Bnt they. 
had not marched far when Meenin, as he lay on his couch 
listening to a tele, was struck dead by a thunderbolt, and the 
_^jjj ^ country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet 
Manm,Jiiirt. was found a list of three hnndred men of note 
"^ whom he had doomed to destmctioa on his 
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Heer jmffler "^^^ vigour of Meenm, in spite of bis profligacy, 

flepoKd, 17M. iift^ been the mainstay (rf the gOTemment of 
MoorGhedabad, and his death brought oa aa immediate 
crieie. Meer Jaffier lost the little reason he ever possesBed, 
and the administration fell into a state of complete anarchy. 
.The troops eurromided the palace, and demanded the ar- 
rears of their pay with loud menaces, when Meer Cassim, 
the Nabob's son-in-law, came forward and offered to satisfy 
their claims from his own fimde,'on condition of being ap- 
pointed the snccessor of Meenm. The Nabob accept£d hia 
terms and bis services, bat, in an evil bom:, sent him to Cal- 
cutta, to make pecuniary arrangements, in his name, with the 
Council. They had an expensive war on their hands, without 
a rupee in their exchequer. The treasure accumulated at 
Moorsbedabad had been exhausted, and, in the confusion and 
scramble of tbe times, no thought bad been bestowed on the 
future. Tbe imbedle Meer Jaffier wtu not the man to re- 
move their embarrassments ; on the other hand, Meer Cassim 
appeared to possess great talent uid energy. Mr. Holwell, 
who had taken the command of Fort William when it waa 
deserted by Mr. Drake, was the inveterate enemy of Meer 
JafSer, and urged his colleagues at once to determine on 
deposing bim, and elevatmg his son-in-law to the throne. 
After a show of hesitation, tbe members of the Coundl 
adopted bis advice, and Mr. Tansittart was requested to jao- 
ceed to Moorsbedabad with 180 Europeans, 600 sepoys, and 
four guns, to persuade Meer Jaffier to resign the government 
of the three soob^. Tbe old man refused to abdicate, and 
threatened to appeal to Olive, bis friend and protector ; but 
the arguments of Mr. Vansittart were irreslBtible, and be was 
obliged to submit to his fate, only stipulating for a safe 
asylum in Calcutta, well knowing that in India deposition meant 
MeercaMim death. Meer Cassim became soobadar, and, aa 
KsDon, iiso- the price of bis elevation, ceded to the Company 
tbe three districts of Midnapore, Cbittagong, and 
Burdwan, which were then estimated to fumisb a third of the 
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revenue of Bengal. He agreed, moreover, to make good alt 
arrears, and, above all, to bestow a gratuity of twenty lacs of 
rupees on his benefactors, of which Mr. Yansittart received 
five, and Mr. Holwell three lacs. The disorders of the times 
required a sharp remedy, but one might have been discovered 
without resorting to this odious breach of faith. Avarice 
was at the root of the traosaction, and it ended in a fearful 
tragedy. 

Heercwiiii'i Meet Oassimmet the difBculties of his position 
Id^^idunUoD, ''"*'' great energy. He curtailed the extrava- 
iitii-63. gance of the court establishments. He abolished 

"the ram office, the antelope office, and the nightiugale 
ofiGce," and many other useless and costly appendages of the 
menagerie department. He subjected the public accounts to a 
severe scrutiny, and obliged the officers to disgorge the plna- 
der they had acquired. He exacted all aneare of rent with 
miexampled rigour, revised the assessment of the land, and 
made an addition of a crore of rupees to the annual revenue of 
the three provinces. These measures gave him the means of 
discharging all the obligations he had contracted to the 
English, after which he gave his entire attention to the great 
object of emancipating himself from the pressure of their 
authority, and restoring freedom to the soobah. He removed 
the seat of government to Monghir, a distance of -320 miles 
from Calcutta, where, free from observation, he prosecuted 
his plans of independence with such earnestness, that m less 
than three years, he considered himself in a position to set 
their power at defiance. For this rapid progress, he was 
mainly indebted to the exertions of an Armenian, bom at 
Ispahwi, generally known by his orientalized name of 
Gurghin Khan. He was originally a clothaeller at Hooghly, 
but when entrusted with the responsibilities of office, turned 
out to be a man of original genius and vast resources. In 
less than three years, ha created a force of 15,000 cavalry, 
and 25,000 infantry, disciplined on the model of the Com- 
pany's army ; he manufactured firelocks which were superior 
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to the Tower proof muskets ) he established & foimdiy for 
casting cannon, and trained up a corps of artiUeiymen who 
would have done credit to the Company's Berrice. Nothing 
was wanting to render Meer Cassim more powerful than 
Aliverdy Ehan had ever been, bnt a few years of undisturbed 
leisure. 

itMiiMtiotu -^^^ emperor, Shah Alum, unable ia regain his 

with me capital, lingered within the limits of Behar with a 

emperor, 17 t,Qj^ ^f troopB, which Wasted the districts like a 
iiight of locnetB. As soon, therefore, as the rains of 1761 
had Bubsided, Colonel Camac marched to Gyawith an English 
force and dispersed them. Law, the French general, whose 
little band of Europeans had been the chief support of the 
prince, was taken prisoner on thia occasion. The distin' 
gnished courtesy with which be was treated by the English 
commander, confounded the Ideas of the natives, who ez-i 
pected that he would have been led out to immediate execu* 
tion, in accordance with the practice of oriental warfare. 
*' Nothing," exclaims the native historian in bis remark on 
this circumstance, "can be more modest and becoming thBn 
the behaviour of these strangers, whether in the heat cX 
action, or in the pride of succeBs." After the action, Colond 
Camac sent raja Shitabroy with a conciliatory message to the 
emperor, which was cordially welcomedj and he was con- 
ducted with suitable honours to Patna. Meer Cassim felt no 
little alarm on hearing of tliia friendly intercourse between 
tbe English commander and his own liege sovereign, and 
hastened to the English camp, but sullenly refused to pay his 
respects to the emperor. Colonel Carnao obviated his objeo 
tions by bringing the parties together in his own tent, whm 
Shah Alum received the homage of the nabob) and conferred 
on him the ofBce of soobadar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
and obtained in return the promise of an annual payment ot 
twenty-four lacs of rupees. The emperor then proceeded on 
his route to Delhi, and, on taking leave of the colonel, made an 
oSer to the Company of the dewanny (rf the three |»ovinc«Si 
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Spoliation o( ^"^ "^ t^^ earliest objects of Mecr Cassim after 
Bamiurijun, hig elevation was the spoliation of the great pro- 
Tincial officers, who had amassed wealth in their re- 
Bpeotive governments. Ramnarajnn, the Governor of Patna, 
was destined to be the first victim, bnt the Council in Calcutta 
had pledged their honour to protect him from the designs of 
his enemies, and the Nabob was for a time baffled. But 
Mr. Vansittart yielded at length to his importunities; Colonels 
Coote and Camac, who insisted on keeping faith with Ram- 
narayun, were removed from the province, and Meer Cassim 
was left to wreak his vengeance on him. The unfortimate 
governor was immediately seized and despoiled, while his 
subordinate ofBcers were pursued with all the ardour of 
cupidity, and tortured to disclose their wealth. Of all the 
proceedings of the feeble Vansittart, this was considered the 
most baneful, inasmuch as it destroyed the confidence which 
the natives had hitherto reposed in the protection ot the 
Company's officers, and strengthened the hands of the Nabob, 
whose hostiUty to the Enghsh was daily becoming moro 
palpable. 

Thei™n!:t Meer Cassim had made great progress in con- 

auii(a,i7K. solidating his government, when a storm was 
raised by the unprincipled conduct of the Council board in 
Calcutta, which eventually swept him from the throne. From 
the days of Munoo, the duties levied on the transit of mer- 
chandise through the country had formed one of the principal 
sources of the public revenue, and the highways of com- 
merce, both by land and by water, were obstructed by 
custom-houses. Under the old imperial firmans, the goods ot 
the Company intended for export by sea were allowed to pass 
duty free, when protected by the dvstack, or permit of the 
President. But the battle of Plassy transferred the power 
of the state to the Company, that is, to their servants, and 
they rushed eagerly into the inland trade of the country, and 
claimed the same exemption from duty for their own goods, 
which had been conceded to the merchandise of their masterfl. 
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Th^ Kmnta and dependanto soon c^ae to demand the same 
privileges for their own adventurea. The native merchaiits, 
moreover, anxious to pass their goods doty free, were led to 
pnrchase dustvch from some of the Company's servants, even 
at a high premium, and the boys in the service, with less pay 
than fifty rupees & month, were enabled to reahse an income 
of 15,000 or 20,000 rupees a year. To increase the confueioit, 
any native trader who wished to evade the duties, had only 
to hoist Uie English ni^an, or flag, on passing a custom- 
house. In every instance in which this aymbol of impunity 
was not respected, sepoys were sent to drag the Nabob's 
cfBcers as culprits to the nearest factory, and they soon came 
to understand the danger of offering the slightest resistance 
to the most glaring frauds. The Nabob was deprived of his 
revenues ; the entire trade of the country was diBorganised, 
and nothing appeared on every side but the most perilous 



These encroachments were rare during Olive's 
administration ; but when his strong arm ceased 
""■ to be felt, they increased to an mdefinite degree. 

To provide a remedy for the disorders which thus threatened 
the peace of the country, Mr. Tansittart proceeded to 
Mongfair, and, after a long conference with the Nabob, made 
an offer by way of compromise, which he at length accepted, 
that the trade of the Company's servants should be subject 
to a duty of only nine per cent., though that of his eub- 
jecte was, in many cases, saddled with twenty-five per 
cent This convention necessarily required the sanction 
of the Council board, to whom Mr, Vansittart had intended 
to break it with great caution, but the Nabob imprudently 
directed his officers to carry it at once into execution, 
and they entered upon the duty with little dehcacy. 
Numerous collisions ensued, and the breach was widened. 
On his return to Calcutta, Mr. Tansittart encountered 
the most ferodous opposition from his colleagues at the 
iKKttd. To men witii their lofty pretensions, who coi*. 
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sidered IbeniBelveB masters of tbo connttj, it s|^>eared 
intolerable that theii oommercittl a^nta ohould be snbjected 
to the authority of one whom they had themeelTes raised to 
the throne, and to the inaolence, as tiiej deemed it, of his 
servants. All the membeis of Cooucal at the out stations 
were called down to Galcatta, to overawe the President, and 
they declared that they would pay no higher duty than two- 
and-a-half per cent., and that on the article of salt alone. 
The Nabob, incensed by this declaration, deter- 
■MidM in mined to place his own subjects and the foreigners 
""^^ "**■ upon an equality by aboLehing all transit dutiea 
throughout the country. The members of Council voted this 
measure a raimc, and demanded, as a matter of right, that 
the native trade should be subject to the usual duties, while 
theii ovra was exempted from them. It was in vain that 
Mr. Tansittart raised his voice against this iniquitous doctrine ; 
he was supported only by Mr. Hastings. From words the 
Gonndl at lei^^ came to blows, and Stanlake Bateon, one of its 
most turbnlent members, denounced Mr. Eastings as a partazan 
of the Nabob, and struck bim a blow which led to a hostile 
challenge. After havmg passed this disgraceful resolution, 
the majority deputed Mr. Hay and Mr. Amyatt to announce 
it to the Nabob at Monghir. 

During these transactionB a boat i»x)ceeding to 
tmpemia am- Pfttns with conccftled arms, was searched and de- 
*«^ ""■ tMned by the Nabob's officers. The affairs of the 
Company in that city were unfortunately at this juncture 
under the direction of Mr. Ellis, one of the mrat unscrupulous 
and headstrong of all the public servants. He bad violently 
opposed the elevation of Meer Cassim, and seemed now to be 
anxious to precipitate a rupture with him. The boat was 
eventuaUy released, but Mr. Ellis continued his hostile pre- 
parations with so little disgoise, that Meer Cassim thoaght 
fit to detain Mr. Hay as a hostage for some of his own 
servants who bad been seized ; but Mr. Amyatt was allowed 
to return to CiJcatta. Mr. Ellis waited for the day whicb 
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had been fixed for their departure, aad when ho calculated 
that both of them were beyond the reach of the Nabob, 
eeieed on the city of Patna. The native commandant waa 
obliged to retire, but on hearing that the European Boldlera 
were confused with liquor, returned suddenly and recaptured 
the town. Mr. Ellis and the English gentlemen took refuge 
in their boats aad proceeded up the river, but were overtaken 
and brought back prisoners to Patna. The Nabob, incensed 
at this outrage, ordered every Englishman throughout his 
dominions to be seized ; and Mr. Amyatt, then on his way to 
Calcutta, having refused to surrender, was slain in the scufBe. 
The Setts, the great bankers of Moorahedabad, who were 
possessed of incredible wealth, and had manifested a favour- 
able dispoBltion to the English, were at the same time seized 
and conveyed to Monghir. 

Wat wioi Meet ^*^ parties now prepared for war. The Nabob 
Cauim. Be- augmented liis anny, and applied for asBistance to 
MearJamer, the emperor and the Nabob vizier. The Gtoveraor 
"**■ and Council in Calcutta ordered their army into 

the field, and, at the same time, determined to reseat Meer 
Jaffier on the throne. The old man, seventy-two years of 
age, and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, was withdrawn 
from the obscurity to which he had retired, and required to 
confirm the cession of the three districts which had been 
made by his predecessor, to concede the flagrant exemption 
from duty clauned by the majority of the Council, and likewise 
to make large donations to them individually. The Englieh 
army consisted of 650 Europeans, 1,200 sepoys, and a troop 
of native cavalry ; and although the rains had set in, opened 
Ac«™.rfOi. tiie campaign on the 2nd of July. On the 19th, 
i»th<uid2^ the troops of the Nabob were defeated at Cutwa; 
2nd Auguib and on the 24th, Moorshedabad was occupied and 
*'"• Meer Jaffier, who had accoaipanied the army, was 

placedasecondtime on the throne. The army reached Gheriah 
on the 2ud of August, and found the Nabob's well disciplined 
troops drawn up to dispute their advance. The battle lasted 
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fonr honnr, and, in ths opinion of Olive, never did troops fight 
better tb&Q those of the Nabob. At one period of the action, 
indeed, they penetrated the English lineB and captured two 
guni, and victory appeared, for a time, likely to incline to 
them, but the gallantry of the Europeans, and the BteadinesB 
of the aepoys bore down all opposition, and the Nabob's 
ti-oopB were constrained to abandon all their gona and atores, 
and retreat to Oodwimulla. 

MHH-jre of the ^'^ reverse threw Meer CaMim into a paroxysm 
EBginh pri- of rage, and he gave way to the ferocity of hia 
'™''"' disposition. Ramnarayun, the deposed governor 

of Patna, was cast into the river with weights attached to his 
neok. Haja Eajbnllub, the former governor of Dacca, was 
put to death, with all hia soits. The Moorshedabad bankers 
were thrown into the Ganges from one of the bastions of the 
fort of Monghir. One of their favourite servants, the faitliful 
Chunee, t>egged permission to share their fate, and when his 
request was denied, plunged into the river, determined not to 
snrvive them. Early in the month of November, the English 
army carried the entrenched camp at Oudwanulia, and the 
Nabob fied to Patna. But before his departure he ordered his 
officers to proceed to tho house where his European prisoners 
were oonfined, and put them to death without distinction. 
They nobly replied that they were soldiers and not execu- 
tioners. "Turn them out," they said, "with arms in their 
hands, and we will fight them to the death." But there was 
in the camp one Walter Raymond, who had been a sergeant 
in the French service, and now, under the name of Sumroo, 
held ft commission in the Nabob's army, who came forward 
and offered to do the bloody deed. The wi'etch proceeded to 
the bouse with a file of soldiers, and poured in volley after 
volley through the Venetian windows upon the defenceless vic- 
tims, till forty-eight gentlemen — among whom was Mr. Ellis 
— and 100 soldiers lay stretched on the floor. Patna was 
captured on the 6th of November, and the campaign ended in 
four months by the flight of Meer Caseim to the court of the 
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Nabob vizier. The vizier had fonght by the side 
Tiiier aaniai of Ahmed Shah Abdalee at Panipat, and, in tha 
ioPuiu,iTH. ijmguage of the native historian, "ooneidered 
himself a second Ruatum." He determined to take advantage 
of the confusion of the times, and, six months after the ter- 
mination of the war with Meer Caeeim, inarched down to 
Fatna with a large but ill-trained army. It was an act of 
wanton ag^ressbn on his part, dictated by ambition and 
avarice. The emperor and the disinherited Nabob of Bengal 
joined his camp with a small body of followers. The Englieh 
army in the field was straitened for provisions, and retired to 
the dty of Patna, which was vigorously attacked on the 3rd 
of Hay, 1764. The assailants were repulsed, but not without 
great difBculty, and not before the close of the day. The 
Nabob vizier, after hovering about Patna for four weeks, le- 
tired to BuXar to encamp for the rains. 
nuBniMpor Major Munro, who now aaBumed the command 
moanj, 17M. (,f jjig Company's army, found the sepoys in a 
state of open revolt. There is no instinct of obedience in 
native armies in India, as in those of Europe, and their 
■normal condition under every dynasty, native or foreign, 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, and in every province, has from timo 
immemorial been that of insubordination. The British army 
of sepoys was no exception to the general rule. During the 
seven years in which they had been embodied as mercenaries 
onder the colours of a foreign power, they had been instni- 
mental in defeating and deposing two Nabobs of BengaL 
They became inflated with an idea of their own importance, 
and they now manifested it by the demand of a large donation 
and increased pay. Such a demand from men with arms in 
their hands was necessarily refused, and a whole battalion 
marched oS to the enemy with their arms and accoutrements. 
Major Munro, an officer of undannted resolution, determined 
to subdue this spirit at all hazards. *rhe battaUon was pnr- 
Bued and brought back. Twenty-four of the most active of the 
mutineers were selected, arraigned before a field court-martial. 
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Goneistin^ of iiatiTe ofBcera, and found guilty. The Major 
ordered four of them to be blown away from the gong, when 
four noble looking grenadiers came forward, and demanded to 
be the first to suffer, as they had always been the foremost in 
danger. The European officers then reported that the sepoys 
had announced their firm resolation not to allow any further 
ezecations'; bat the nnflinching commander loaded his guns 
with grape, placed his European soldiere in the intervals, and 
conmianded the native battalions to ground arms, tlu^atening 
to discharge the gnns on them if a single man was seen to 
move. The sepoys were awed by hie resolation ; sixteen 
more were blown away; the matiny was qnenched in their blood, 
and discipline was restored. This was the first of that senes of 
mutinies which broke out from time to time lunong the native 
sepoys — chiefly after a snccessfal campaign, when they are 
least amenable to reason — and terminated in less than a 
century in the dissolution of the whole Bengal army. 
Major Munro shewed his masters how the insubordination 
of sepoys was to be dealt with, and there can be no doubt 
that if the same aiurit and promptitude had been exhibited 
OQ every future emergency, the result would have been 
equally auspicious. 

BmttieofBiiar "^^^ example of Severity restored the discipline 
octotw: %», of the army so effectually that within four months 
<^ the mutiny. Major Munro did not hesitate to lead 
his troops against the Nabob vizier, who had been encamped 
for several months at Buxar with an army of 50,000 men. On 
the 23rd of October he was attacked and completely routed, 
and obliged to abandon his camp, with all its stores and 130 
pieces of cannon. The victoiy of Bnxar was scarelji' leas 
important to the interests of the Company than that of Plassy. 
It demolished the power of the Vi^er, Soojah-ood-dowlah, the 
only chief of any importance in the north. It made the 
English masters of the entire valley of the Ganges, from the 
Himalaya to the sea, and placed Hindostan at their feet. The 
Nabob sent off his women and his treasure to Bareilly, and 
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Opened DCgotintiona with the victor, offering as the price of 
his forbeai'Kiice, fifty lacs of rupees for the Compaay and tho 
anuy, and eight lacs for himself. But the Council board de- 
maudud the surrender of Meer CasBira and Sumroo, as an in- 
dispensable preliminary. The former, who had been stripped 
of Ilia wealth and imprisoned by his treacherous host, hastened 
to seek refuge among the Eohillas. With regard to Sumroo, 
the Vizier offered to invite him to an entertainment, and cause 
him to be assassinated in the presence of any English gentle- 
man who might be deputed to witness and certify his death. 
The offer was indignantly rejected. 

AnmiKmeDt Immediately after the battle of Buxar, the emptor 
with Heei joined the English camp, and commenced negotia- 
tions with the Council in Calcutta. They proposed 
that the forfeited territories of the Vizier should be pariititmed 
between them, the Company receiving the zemindary of 
Benares, and the emperor the reminder, on condition of de- 
fraying all the expenses of the war. But the arrangement 
fell to the ground. Meanwhile, the government in Calcutta 
was on the verge of bankruptcy. The war was not only 
expensive, as all wars must be, but it was conducted on a 
system of profligate extravagance and peculation which com- 
pletely exhausted the treasuiy. Meer JafGer was, therefore, 
brought down to Calcutta to concert same means of relieving 
the pressing necessities of the Council. His position required 
a passive acquiescence in whatever they might chose to dictate* 
and they required him to contribute five lacs of rupees a 
month towards the expenses of the war, as long as it might 
last} but they did not forget themaelves. He was also 
charged with the payment of what they had the impudence to 
call "compensation for losses," that is, for losses, real ot 
fictitious, sustained by them and their friends in tho illicit 
monopoly of the necessaries of life. The demand was at first 
stated at t«n lacs of rupees, but they soon dismissed A 
deUcacy of feeling and raised it to thirty, and then to Sortj 
lacB, and did not pause till it had reached fifty-three laos. It 
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was, moreover, provided that this nefariona claim Bbonld be 
Batisfied before any payment was made to the Company's 
treasmy for the expenses of the war ; which were met by the 
in^uioDS device of lending to the Oovermnent at an exor- 
bitant rate of interest, ^e sums paid to individuals by the 
Mabob. The effrontery exhibited during these five years' of 
crime makes one blosh for the honour of England ; and the 
only rehef to the mind is to be found in the coneideration 
that it was an exceptional case. 

These importunities, combined with the age 
Hecrjiffliir, and infirmities of tlie Nal}ob, hastened his end, 
Jul use. ^^ jjg expired in January, 1765. Then came 
the question of appointing his Bncceseor. The making of 
Nabobs had been, for seven years, one of the most lucrative 
employments of' the Council, and the fourth opportunity 
which was now presented, was not to be neglected, Mr. Van- 
sittart had retired from the chair, , and was succeeded by 
Mr, Spencer, a Bombay civilian, without either talent or 
probity. The Court of Directors, exasperated by the iniquity 
of their servants in Calcutta, had issued peremptory orders 
for the suppr^sion of the inland trade, and for the execution 
of "covenants," binding them not to receive presents from 
native princes. These injunctions reached Calcutta before 
the death of Meer Jaffier. Mr. Spencer and his colleagues, 
were, moreover, aware that Lord Cllve was on the eve of em- 
barking for India to root out abuses ; no time was, therefore, 
to be lost in the appointm^it of another Nabob. The cove- 
nants were thrown aside, and Nujnm-ood-dowlah, the son of 
Meer Jaffier, was raised to the thione, and required to make 
donations to the members of the Ooundl to the extent of 
twenty lacs of rupees, as well as to sanotioa the inland trade, 
exempt from the payment of all duty. 

■, nMuid CUve, on hia return to England in 1760, was 

Mmtniuniiim, received with great distinction by the king, the 

"**■ minister, Mj, Pitt, and the nation, and honoured 

vith an Irish peerage. The India House, likewise, paid 

s2 
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homage to his talents aod bis success; but the Court of 
Directors waa scarcely less demoralized by intrigue and 
jobbery than the Council board in Calcutta by venality and 
rapacity, and Clive was speedily brought into collision with 
the leading faction, at the head of which was Mr. Sulhvan. 
In 1757, Meer JafBer bad ceded to the Company certain lands 
lying to the south of Calcutta, of the annual value of ten lacs 
of rupees, reserving to himself the quit-rent of three lacs a 
year. Two years after, the Nabob manifested his gratitude 
for the services of Clive by making him a donation of the 
quit-rent, which he received for several years without inter- 
ruption. But Mr. Sullivan and his party having gained the 
ascendancy in the Court of Directors in 1765, sent out orders 
to Calcutta, without any communicatioii with CUve, to with- 
hold the usual payment, assigning no other reason for this 
act of injustice than the cessation of all cordially between 
him and the Court. Cbve was, therefore, obliged to file a hill 
in chancery for the recovery of his rights. But while this 
contest was raging, intelligence was received in London of the 
war with Meer Cassim, the massacre of the European pri- 
soners, and the total disorganization of the government in 
Calcutta. The proprietors of India stock saw with dismay 
the golden dreams of prosperity in which they had indulged 
vanishing away, and, in spite of the opposition of the Directore, 
resolved to send out the man to whom they owed all their 
greatness, to retrieve their affairs. They determined also to 
entrust the powers of government, which had hitherto been 
vested in a coundl of sixteen, to a select commit«e of five. 
Clive was surrounded by friends and admirers, and in the 
enjoyment of an income of four lacs of rupees a year ; there 
was therefore no inducement for him to return to India, but 
^e had been actuated throughout life by a high sense of duty, 
Aiid he did not hesitate to accept the charge of a government 
which was justly described as " headstrong and corrupt, and 
■lost to every sense of honour." 

Clive landed at Calcutta on the 3rd of May, and fonnd 
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Condition of that the political dangers had passed off. Meer 
Bengal, 1766. Cassim had been expelled from Bengal, the Nabol* 
vizier had been vanquished, and the emperor was a suppliant. 
But there were other and more alarming perils to be en- 
countered. Vast fortunes had been amassed by " the most 
nefarious and oppreaaive conduct ever known in any age or 
country." The power of the Company's servants had been 
employed in levying contributions on every class, from the 
Nabob down to the lowest zemindar. Even the exaction of 
twenty lacs of rupees from the young Nabob on his devafion, 
in defiance of the express orders of the Court of Directora, 
was openly avowed without a blush. Luxury, corruption, 
and debauchery pervaded every rank of the service, and 
threatened the dissolution of all government. Cllve found 
Spencer, the governor, " as deep in the mire as any other," 
and he felt himself justified in affirming that "there were not 
five men of principle left at the Presidency." The massacre 
of the English gentlemen by Sumroo bad thinned the ranka 
of the civil service; many of the seniors had returned to 
England laden with plunder, and young men had thus been 
pushed forward to posts of importance, with little judgment 
or experience, but inflamed with the most extravagant ex- 
pectations by the success of those who had preceded them. 
■ CUye'a first duty was to enforce the execution of the cove- 
nants which abolished the receipt of presents, but he was 
met on the threshold by an attempt to question the powers 
of the Select Committee, and an effort was made to brow- 
beat him, but he soon reduced the refractory to silence by 
declaring that he would not allow his authority to be contro- 
verted for a moment, and that he would peremptorily dismiss 
from the service every officer who refused to sign the oove- 
nmts. 

AnsngemeM ^ *^^ 25th of June, (Hive left Calcutta for the 
wiui uw ll«^o^ upper provinces, to dispose of the weighty ques- 
tbeempniir, tions which awaited bis decision. He attributed 
"^- the recent war with Meer Cassim to the impnti 
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^noe of Mr. Yaaeittart, in tAviaag him to form and diecipliiie 
an army, and to render it eEGcieut by just and pnnctual pay- 
ment. To prevent the recurrence of this caose of anxiety, 
the Nabob of Moorehedabad waa relieved of all reeponaibility 
for the military defence of the country, and of the manage- 
ment of the revenue. The sum of fifty-three lacs of rupees 
a year was assigned him for the expenses of his court and 
the administration of justice. He received the proposal with 
ecstacy. *' Thank God," he exclaimed, " I sbaU now have as 
many dancing-girls as I like." With regard t« the Nabob 
vizier, be had invaded Bchar without the least provocation, 
on the mere impulse of cupidity, but his power had been 
irretnevably crushed by the battle of Bnxar, the capture of 
Lucknow, and a second defeat at Corah. Seeing his fortunes 
desperate, he repured to the camp of General Camac, and 
threw himself on the coouderation of the English anthotities. 
Hie kingdom was forfeited by the laws of war and the usage 
of the country, but GUve evinced his moderation by restoring 
it to him, wltii the exception of the two districts of Corah and 
Allahabad, which were reserved for the emperor. Such an 
instance of generosity in ft victorious enemy was unknown in 
India, and excited emotions of the deepest gratitude. The 
emperor, though he had appeared in anus against the fingliab 
at the battle of Buxar, was gratified with the revenues of the 
two districts assigned to him, which, with tbs annual pay- 
ment of twenty-six lacs of rupees from Bengal and Behar, for 
which he was likewise indebted to the kindness of the Enghsh 
chief, constituted his whole dependence. 
■meDewsimr, After the completion of these arrangements, 
inj. 12, lie*, ciiva requested that the Dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, which the emperor bad repeatedly offered 
to the Company, should be conferred on them by an impei4al 
firman. The act was completed on the 12th of August, 1765, 
a memorable day in the political and constitatianal history of 
British India. As a substitute for a throne, two dining-tablea 
were joined together ia Olive's tent, aitd covered with em- 
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broidery. The emperor toofe hia seat on a chair planted oa 
tfaem, and transferred the govemmeDt of twenty-five millions 
of people, and an annual revenue of four crorea of rupees to 
Loid CUve, on behalf ot the Company, The Mahomedan his- 
toiian of the time, scandalized by the simplicity which maiiced 
the completion of this grand transaction, exclaims with in- 
dignation that " a business of bo much importance, which, at 
other times, would have required the sending of wise ministers 
and able envoys, was done aud finished in less time than 
would have been taken up in the sale of a jackass." This 
affair serves to exemplify that expansion of views which re- 
Bults from the progress of events in the East. On the eve of 
bis departure from England, in April, 1764, Glive assured the 
Court of Directors that " nothing but extreme necesaity ought 
to induce us to extend our ideas of territorial acquisitions be- 
yond the three districts ceded by Meer Cassim, in his treaty 
with Mr. Yansittart." Before sixteen months had elapsed, 
he congratulated the Court on the acquisition of three pro- 
vinces, and a clear revenue of two crores of rupees a year. 
Yet with this pregnant proof of the fallacy of hie judgment, 
he thought fit again to fix the limits of the British empire in 
India, and informed the Court that " it was his resolution and 
hope always to confine our possesaions to these provinces, 
and he declared that to go farther was a scheme so extrava- 
gantly ambitious that no government in its senses would ever 
dream of it," The Court of Directors, with all due modesty, 
concurred in the necessity of accepting the provinces. " When 
we consider," they wrote, "that the barrier of the country 
government was entirely broken down, and every Bnglishman 
throughout the country armed with an authority that owned 
no superior, and exercising his power to the oppression of the 
helpless natives, who knew not whom to obey j at such a 
crisis, we cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining tho De* 
wanny for the Company," 

TbemaiiiiTaf In announcing this acquisition to the India 
tte^oOcM^ House, Olive remarked, "we have estAbiished 
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Bticli a force that all tiie powers in IGndoetan cannot d^ 
prive ua of OUT possessions for man; years," little dreaming 
that vitbin a few months, the existence of that power 
would be endangered by that very force. The military 
expenses had hitherto swallowed np the resources of the 
Company. The army considered itself the most important 
department of the state, and the commanders, in the pride of 
their position, had endeavoured to imbue the native princes 
with the convictjon that the power of the British government 
was lodged with them rather than with the civil authorities 
in Calcutta. A few months more of Mr. Spencer's servile 
administration would probably have rendered them masters of 
the coontry. The officers had been in the habit of receiving 
an allowance called batta when they took the field. Meer 
JafBer, out of gratitude for his elevation, had increased this 
gratuity, and the army soon came to consider double batta as 
their right. When the Court of Directors became responsible 
for the finances of the country, they resolved to discontinue 
this extravagant allowance ; but the ofBcers resented any in- 
terference with their interests, and the Council board was 
deterred hy their impenousness from canying the orders into 
execution. The abohtion of the double batta was enjoined on 
dive when he was leaving England, and he lost no time, 
after his arrival, in annonndng that it would cease after the 
Iflt of January, 1766. The ofBcers were little disposed to 
submit to a measure which affected even a captain's allowance 
to the extent of 1,000 mpees a month, and those in the higher 
grades in a larger proportion. The annonncement of the 
order was the signal for mutiny, and a universal combination 
was formed to compel Clive to retract it. A conmiittee of 
secrecy was organized in each of the three brigades, and a 
fund created to reimburse officers for any loss they might 
sustain ; and to this fund the discontented and factious 
dvihans in Calcutta contributed more than a lac and a half of 
rupees. It was agreed that two hundred ofBcers should 
throw np their commissions on the same day; and, as an 
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army of 50,000 Mahrattas was advancing for the iavaaion of 
Behar, it was calculated that the gOTemment would be undei 
the necessity of giving way to retain their services. 
BewiuUonor It WAS a crisis of singular peril, but exactly 
elite, iJM. fitted to the daring genius of Clive. He felt that 
to yield to the demands of men with arms in their hands was 
to abandon the government to tbcm, and he declared that he 
must see the soldiers' bayonets levelled at his throat before 
he could be induced to give way. He directed the conunand- 
ants to accept every commission that was tendered, and to 
send the offender under arrest to Calcutta ; at the same time, 
he ordered up all the ofBcers and cadets who could be spared 
from Madras. Taking with him the officers who yet re- 
mained faithful to their colours, he hastened to Monghir, 
arrested the ringleaders, and ordered them to be tried by 
court-martial. His undaunted resolution overawed the spirit 
of insubordination, and many of the officers who had been 
persuaded to join the malcontents, entreated permission to 
recall their resignations, and were allowed to return to their 
duty. He then proceeded to Benares, where the same energy 
produced the same beneficial results. In two instances the 
sepoys, who had themselves been in a state of mutiny two 
years before, were actively employed in coercmg their Euro- 
'pean officere, and exhibited snch fidelity and steadiness, that 
one battalion marched more than a hundred miles in fifty-four 
hours, and arrived at its destination in time to avert an out- 
break. Thus was this formidable confederacy, which brought 
the affairs of the Company to the brink of destmction, dis- 
solved in the brief period of a fortnight, by an energy which 
reflected not less credit on the name of Clive than the battle 
of Ptassy. 

^, It remained for Clive to deal with the difficult 

Boouiy tor In 

Und inde. question of the trade of the public servants, to 
"** which the Court of Directors attributed all the 

anaiuhy and bloodshed of the preceding five years. Prom 
the earliest period, the East India Company had followed the 
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example of all other commercial companies, in restrictiag 
their ageutB abroad to a mere pittance of aalary, and allow- 
ing them to eke it ont by private trade, and thus were the 
serranta enriched at the espeBse of the mastere. The same 
Bystem waa continued when the factory held expanded into 
a kingdom, and their servants entered on the government of 
provinces with nncheoked power. The conseqnenoe was that 
from the governor to the youngest writer, from the general 
to the ensign, not excepting even the chaplains, all classes 
were busily engaged in commercial pursuits, which were ren- 
dered lucrative by the influence of their dominant position. 
In April, 1764, the Court of Directors thought that the evil 
might be remedied, simply by ordering that the trade ahonld 
cease, without proposing any compensation to their officers; 
but in a Buteequent despatch they had the wisdom to modify 
this order by directing Clive to deviee some equitable plan 
which should be satisfactory both to the government and the 
service. Chve felt that it was indispensable to the peace and 
prosperity of the country that the servants of the state 
Bhould not be allowed to compete with the native dealers in 
every market, and equally indispensable to the integrity and 
efficiency of the pubhc service that the officers of the go- 
vernment should not be left to starve in the midst of wedth 
which their position enabled them to grasp. He, therefore, 
established a Society for conducting a traffic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of which, after a reserva- 
tion of ten lacs of rupees a-year to the Company, should be 
divided among the servants of the Company according to 
their rank ; the member of Council and the colonel receiving 
70,000 rupees a-year, and the subordinate officers, civil and 
mihtary, in due proportion. The scheme continued in oper»- 
tion for two years, and was then abolished by orders from 
home, which substituted in its stead a commission of two- 
and-a-half per cent, on the gross revenue of the provinces. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in 
^iJI^mj.'" India, CUve was driven back to Enghmd by » 
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Bevere atta(^ of disease. In the large tranaactions ia 
which he had been engaged, involving the fate of great 
Mngdoma, and the disposal of croree of rupees, he might 
easily have added fifty lacs of rupees to his fortune, but 
he retamed to his native land poorer than he had left it. 
It has fallen to the tot of few men to esercise bo im- 
portant and permanent an Inflaence on the course of 
human affairs. When he landed in Calcutta m 1757, he 
found the Company's factory in ruins^ and theur servants in 
exile. By 1767, he had made the Company the sovereigns of 
twenty-five millions of people, and masters of a revenue, 
httle short of one-half that of England. He had laid the 
foundation of a great empire contaming an irrepressible 
element of expansion. He had established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, His reception in England corresponded at 
first vrith his eminent merits, but it was not long before he 
was made to taste the bitterness of ingratitude. His great- 
ness excited envy and censure. The members of tho civil 
Bervice, whose rapacity he had defeated abroad, made large 
purchi^ea of India stock on their return to England, and 
became members of the corporation in Leadenhall-street, that 
they might more effectually wreak their vengeance on him. 
Hia rancorous enemy, Sullivan, endeavoured by garbled 
statements to persuade Parliament that all the difficulties of 
the Company were to be attributed to hia measures. The 
Court of Directors restored almost every civil and military 
culprit whom he had cashiered for peculation or mutiny. The 
Attorney-General proposed to confiscate all the donations he 
had received from native princes in India, and the Prime 
Minister joined the hue and cry against him. In Parlia- 
ment his conduct was described by his opponents " as a mass 
of the most unheard-of villanies and corruption." But when 
a vote of censure was pressed on tho House, the members 
shrunk from the scandal of fixing a brand of infamy on the 
man who had given England a kingdom larger, than ittelf, 
(md came to the resolution that he had rendered great and 
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meritoriona serriceH to his country. But hia lofty B|mt could 
ill-brook the peraecution he had been subjected to, and under 
ixathot the preesure of bodily and mental Buffering, he 
*^'™- '"*■ put a period to his existence in November, 1774. 
wntetieaam. ^^ CUve was succeeded in the government 
diUonofBen- by Mr. Verelst, a man of strict integrity, but 
without sufficient resolution to cope vith the dis- 
orders of the times. Clive, with all his genius, had com- 
mitted the great error of eBtablishing the system of double 
government, which for five years proved to be ihe curse of 
Bengal. The administration was nominally vested in the 
Nabob, in whose name the revenue was collected and justice 
administered, by native officers, but the irresistible power of 
the rapaciouB servants of the Company paralysed the whole 
system of government, and introduced endless intrigue and 
oppression. Those whom Clive had constrained to sign the 
covenants against presents, treated them as waste paper as 
soon as his back was turned, and plunged with increased 
ardour and perfect impunity into the trade of the country. 
Every man who was permitted to make out a bill, made a 
fortune; and the nefarious charges of contractors, com- 
missaries, en^neers, and other officers drained the treasury. 
The Council was without the power, even if they had 
possessed the will, to check these abuses. The three natives 
who managed the revenues enriched themselves, and left the 
governor to borrow money for the pubhc service. It was at 
this period, and through their connivance, that the great 
majority of rent-free tenures was created, and an annual 
revenue little short of forty lacs of rupees was alienated 
from the resources of the state. It was a period of transi- 
tion between the dissolution of the old Mahomedan govern- 
ment and the vigorous development of British sovereignty, 
and it was, as usual, fruitful of anomalies, and not wanting 
in guilt. These evils were aggravated to a fearful extent by 
the great famine of 1770, which swept away one-third of tbo 
population of the lower provinces. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

FB0GBES8 OF BTEMTB AT M*""*" AKD BOMBAY, 1761—1772. 

Etete of afl^n '^'^ retum DOW to the progress of event* at the 
u KaortM. Madras Presidency. The extinction of the French 
power in India by the captnre of Pondiclieny, had given 
Uahomed Ali, the ally of the English, the nndispnted title of 
Nabob of the Camatic, and, though he had afforded them 'no 
assistance djuing the war, be regarded himself as the absolate 
ruler of the country. But he was conspicuous even among 
the princes of India for his imbecility ; and his army was a 
mere rabble, which devoured the resources of a territory they 
were unable to protect. The Company thus found themselves, 
by the issue of the war, saddled with the defence of a 
province comprising 50,000 square miles, without any re- 
sources for the maintenance of a costly army, but the profits 
of their trade, which beloDged to their constituents inLondoiL 
They were conetrwned, therefore, to demand a contribution 
of fifty lacfi of mpees from Mahomed ^li, to discharge the 
obligations they had contracted dnring the recent conflict. 
But the Camatic had been without any settled government 
for twenty years ; every invader had desolated its districts, 
and the polygars paid no revenue but at the sword's point. 
The country was, moreover, now in the hands of a court at 
once wasteful and neglectful, which had been subsisting for 
many years on loans raised on exorbitant terms at Madras, 
which impaired the strength of those who borrowed the 
money, and the morals of those who lent it. 
A(wn of Tui- To meet this demand, the Nabob proposed to 
jDte, US). tijg government of Madras to despoil the gover- 
nors of yellore and the Marawars, and more particularly the 
rajah of Tanjore, whose principality bad, to a certain extent, 
escaped the ravages of war, and which he was traxious to 
appropriate to himself Tanjore was an independent provinc«» 
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which had never been incorporated with the Mogul empire, 
though it had often yielded to the preesure of invasion, and 
paid contributions when unable to evade them. The Presi- 
dent at Madras, with an exhausted treasury, manifested the 
greateBt reluctance to go to war with this state, and effected 
an amicable adjustment of the Nabob's demand for a payment 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees in four instalments, and four 
lacs of rupees a year as tribute. But the Nabob derived 
Utile benefit from this arrangement, as the Court of Directon 
ordered the sums as they arrived, to be taken to the treaauiy 
at Madias, and placed to the credit of his account. 
ihBpnwcit ^''^ ^^ between the French and the English 
Fuit, loita was terminated by the peace of Paris, which 
™^' restored to the former all the factories they had 
possessed m India. It likewise stipulated that in order to 
preserve future peace on the coast of Coromandel and Urissa. 
the English and the French should acknowledge Mahoioed 
All for lawful Nabob of the Camatic, and Satabnt Jmig, for 
lawful Soobadar of the Deccan. CUve was then in England^ 
and endeavoured to convince the ministry, who knew noting 
about Indian politics, of the danger and embarraswnent which 
this clause would inevitably entail, but could only secure ft 
slight and unimportant modification of it. It involved the 
double absurdity of disposing unceremoniously of territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi, and of acknowledging the 
authority of Salabut JuDg, eighteen months after be had 
ceased to reign. He had been deposed and confined on the 
lOtb of July, 1761, by his brother, Nizam Ali, who, ob finding 
that his rights were acknowledged by the two foreign Euro* 
pean powers, bo formidable to the princes of the Deccan, lost 
no time in causing him to be assassinated, and the treaty 
which was intended to secure to him the posseBsion of the 
the throne, became the cause of his death. Soon afta, 
Nizam Ali invaded the Camatic with a large army, laying 
waste the districts through which he passed, with the greatest 
barbarity. The English troops came 19 to tiw rescue, and 
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faced fhe Nizam at Tripety, but he had no mind to try con- 
cIuaiooB with them, and instantly evacuated the country. 
During these events, Clive happened to touch at Madras oa 
his way to Calcutta, and was requested by the Nabob to 
obtam a firman from Delhi, releasing him from dependence OQ 
the Nizam ; and on the 12th of August in the same year, 
Mahomed Ali was empowered by the emperor's sunnud to 
hold his fief directly of the imperial crown. 

To meet the expenses of their military eetab- 
ui?Norihern Kshmeut at Madras, the Court of Directors were 
^™^ J?^ ansiousto obtain a permanentright to the Northern 
sircars on the Coromandel coast, which had fur- 
nished the sinews of war to Bussy, and which, were embraced 
in the districts ceded to Colonel Forde hy Salabut Jung in 
1758. The Madras President had, at one time, ofEered to 
farm them of the Nizam at a high rent, hut the proposal was 
declined. Clive, however, during his second admmistratiou, 
disposed of the question in a very summary manner. On the 
memorable 12th of August, when he received the Dewanny 
from the emperor, he likewise requested an imperial grant of 
the Northern sircars for the Company, which was necessarily 
granted. The Nizam, who had already lost his hold on the 
Oamatic, was not disposed tamely to part with this province 
likewise, and on hearing that an English force had been sent 
to take posBesslon of the districtB, threatened to march down 
and exterminate them, and also made preparations for the 
invasion of the Carnatic The timid Presidency of Madras, 
alarmed at these menaces, directed their commander, General 
Calliaud, to suspend all miUtary operations, and proceed to 
Hyderabad to enter into negotiations with the Nizam. 
Tre»ty*iuiihe '^^^^ resulted in the disastrous and humiliating 
Hiam. istt, treaty of the 12th of November, 1766, by which 
Mot, 1768. ^^^ Madras authorities agreed to hold the Northern 
Bucars, which had been conferred on them by the paramount 
power in India, as a tributary tenure under the Nizam, at eight 
Iocs of rupees a year, and, in addition, to make an immediate 
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donation of five lacs. But what was Btfll more objectionable, 
the President involved the Company in the intricate web of 
Deccan politics, by engaging to furnish the \izfun with two 
battalions of infantry and six pieces of cannon, " to settle, in 
everything right and proper, the aSairs of his bighness's 
government," weU knowing that the first requisition for the 
troops wonld be to assist in attacking Hyder Ali, who had 
recently usurped the Mysore throne, and agEunst whom a 
confederacy had been formed of the Mahrattaa and the 
Nizam. 

Bi„ gf We turn, therefore, to the rise and progress of 

Hjdm Au. thiB extraordinary chief, who proved, eventually, 
to be the most formidable and inveterate foe the EngUsh 
ever encountered in India. The [nincipality of Mysore waa 
one of the provinces of the Hindoo kingdom of Beejnynngmr, 
which was extinguished on the field of Tellicotta in 1564. 
In the confusion created by this event, it fell to the lot of ft 
Hindoo prince, whose descendants continued, for two cen- 
turies, to maintain their independence and to encroach on 
their neighbours. About the year 1750, the old dynasty 
having become effete, the whole power of the state fell into 
the hands of the minister, Nunjeraj. It was at this junctnre 
that Hyder appefu^ on the scene, and, in a few years, super- 
seded both king and minister. His family came originally 
from the Punjab, and his father, Futteh Mahomed, gradually 
rose to be a sirdar of peons, or head constable, and then ob- 
tained the command of a small body of troops. Hyder was 
bom about the year 1702, and, as he advanced in years, gave 
himself up to the pleasures of the chase, and jdunged into 
voluptuoua riot. Like Sevajee, he was never able to read or 
write, bat this deficiency was in some measure supplied by 
an extraordinary memory. He remained in complete obscurity 
during forty-seven years of his life, esid first entered the 
Mysore army as a volunteer at the siege of Deonhully, where 
his energy and self-possession attracted the notice of Mun- 
jeraj. 
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The miuiater immediately promoted him to the 
command of 60 horse and 200 infantry, with ' 
"~' inBtructioDB to augment their nomber, and it was 

this commission which laid the f onndation of his f utnre fortune. 
In 1755, the difficnlt task of providing for the safety of the 
fortress of Dindignl, lying to the south of Trichinopoly, was 
committed to him, and it was while in command of this post 
that he appears first to have entertajned those ambitions 
views which he was enabled to bring to a consummation in 
the brief space of six years. Dindigul became the cradle of 
his power, and it was there that he increased his resources by 
a system of plunder, of which there had been no example 
since the days of Sevajee. His troops were let loose indis- 
criminately on every one, friend or foe, who had anything to 
lose, and their zeal was sharpened by permission to retain 
h^ the booty for themselves. Hyder's progress to power 
was aided in no small degree by his unrivalled power of dis- 
■imnJation. Having on one occasion reported a great victory 
to Nunjeraj, that minister sent hie commissaiy to bestow 
the nsuat pensions for wounds, when 700 men were exhi- 
bited to him, wrapped in bandages which had been steeped 
in turmeric, whereas only 67 hnd been wounded. By 
similar acta of deceit, and by the repetition of false musters, 
he was enabled to obtain large supplies of money, and to in- 
crease his force to 7,000. At the same time, he procured 
stdlled artizans from the French settlements on the coast, 
and established an arsenal and a laboratory, and brought his 
artillery to a high degree of perfection. 

In 1757, the Peshwa, Balajee Rao, made one of 
ri«gMSeriB(k. his periodical raids into Mysore, and, with the ud 
V^"i^. of the European engineers whom he had enlisted, 
it'i''^ laid close dege to Seringapatam. The minister 

was obliged to purchase a respite by the sacrifice of thirty -two 
lacs of rupees, and to pledge a large territory for the amount 
he was unable to furnish in money and jewels. The Mysore 
treasury was exhausted by this heavy dnin, and tiie troops 
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became mntiDonB for their arrears. Hyder hastened to the 

. capital, and engaged to satisfy their daima, on receiving the 
BBBignmeiit of fresh jaygeers. By this pohtic act he in- 
creased his resources, and at the same time obtained an 
influence over the troops, and all da^es began to regard him 
as the guardian of order. Soon after, be persuaded the 
minister to expel the Mahratta ofScers from the districts 
wliich had been pledged to the Peshwa, who inunediately 
entered the country with alargc force. Hyder was appointed 
to the command of the Mysore army, and harassed the 
Mahrattas in then; own style of warfare, with so mnch 
effect that they offered to relinquish the mortgaged territory 
for an immediate payment. Hyder nused the money from 
the bankers of the city on his own personal security, and the 
districts were transferred to him. Then came fresh mutinies, 
and the raja and the nunister were besieged in their palaces. 
Hyder was at hand to satisfy the troops and received fresh 
assignments, till he found himself in possession of half the 
domms of the state. 

BjatTimMt Lally was at this time besieged by Coote in 
laUj, 1760. Pondidierry, and solicited the aid of Hyder, who 
engaged to furnish him with 8,000 horse and foot and a due 
proportion of artillery, on being put in possession of the im- 
portant fortress of Thiagur, His relative and general, 
Mukdoom Ali, on his way to Fondicherry with the troops, 
fell in with a small EugUsb detachment, and defeated it, 
Hyder was so elated with this snccess, that he immediat«ly 
ordered the strength of his contingent to be doubled, 'If this 
increased force had reached the French settlement while it 
was besieged, the war between the English and the French 
might have exhibited a very different result. But Kyder was 
suddenly obliged to recall the whole force for the protection of 
his own intereats. His usurpation of authority had created 
great indignation at the court, and the queen-mother and the 
raja, in conjunction with bis bosom friend, Ehundeh Bao, 
determined to take advantage of the absence of these troops 
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to crush his rising* power. He was encamped under the fort 
of Seringapatam with only 1,600 men, when the gnns were 
nnexpectedly opened on him, and be was obhged to fly for his 
life. He retreated to Bangalore, and recalled Ins troops from 
Pondicherry, but was overtaken and signally defeated by 
Khundeh Rao. 

Hjaer re- Hyder's fortunes now aj^eared desperate, but 

co-en hii they were restored by hia matchless tact and 
luurtH tbe hypocrisy. Unarmed and alone, he suddenly pre- 
"'™^ ""■ sented himself before the minister, Nunjeraj, 
acknowledged his ingratitude with an appearance of the 
deepest penitence, and entreated that be might be forgiven, 
and allowed to serve under him in any capacity, however 
mean. Nunjeraj was so simple as to give faith to these pro- 
fessions and condone bis oSence, and Hyder was thus enabled 
to assemble an army, bat Ehundeb Rao still followed him 
with such vigour that hia escape appeared impossible. In 
this emergency, he contrived to throw in the way of his 
pursuer letters addressed to his officers, with the seal of 
KuDJeraj, in which allusion was made to certain treacberous 
proposals. Ehuadeh Rao, considering himself betrayed by 
his own officers, quitted bis army, and fled with precipitation 
to Seringapatam. Hyder was now enabled to assemble a 
powerful army, with which he ascended the gbauta, and on 
his arrival at the capital in May, sent a message to the raja 
etating, " that large sums were dae to him from the state, 
which most be Hquldated, after which, if the raja thought flt 
to continue his services, it was well; otherwise he would de- 
part and seek his fortune elsewhere." Such a message, 
backed by an overwhelming force, could not be misunder- 
stood. The raja yielded to necessity, and in June, 1761, re- 
linquished the government to Hyder Ali, on receiving an 
assignment of lands of the annual value of three lace of 
rupees for himself, and one lac for Nunjeraj. 
ingQientfltion Hyder, now master of the kingdom of Mysore, 
m^^iik directed aU his energies to its gggrandis^neut, 
» 2 
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and in the oovree of two jeare extended bis frontier to 
the banks of the EiBtno. In 1763, be invaded the teni< 
tory of Bednore, on the summit of the ghauts, which over- 
looked the maritime province of Ganara. The capital was 
dght nules in circumference, and the country had not been 
exposed to the desolation of war. The queen set fire to her 
palace, and fled with a large portion of the inhabitants into 
the woods, and Bednore submitted without a struggle. It is 
said to have been the most wealthy dty in the Deccan, and 
the plunder which Hyder acquired has been estimated at 
twelve crores of rupees. This sum ia a manifest exaggera- 
tion, but he himself always attributed his subsequent pros- 
perity to the treasure he acquired in this city. He had 
previously changed his name from Hyder Naik to Kyder Ali 
Khan Bohadoor, and he now introduced greater etiquette and 
splendour into the arrangements of his court, and moreover 
took advantage of the access be bad obtained to tlie sea 
coast, to commence the construction of a navy. 

To turn now to the progress of affairs among 
jiidhoo Bu, the Mahrattas. On the death of Balajee Rao, after 
J^"- ^>^ the fatal defeat at Paniput, his son, Madhoo Rao, 
a youth of eighteen, proceeded to Satara, in com- 
pany with his uncle, Boghoonath Rao, known in British annals 
as Ragboba, and was invested with the office of Feshwa by 
the descendant of Sevajee, who waa still held in confinement 
by his cruel grandmother, Tara-bye. Nizam Ali, the dewan, or 
prime minister of his brother Solabut Jung, who had usurped 
the whole power of the Hyderabad kingdom, reaolved to 
take advantage of the crippled state of the Mahrattas, and 
the confusion of a new reign, to recov^ the district which 
the deceased Feshwa had wrested from him in the preceding 
year. He marched to Foona with a large anny, but, on 
arriving within fourteen miles of it, was induced to relax his 
demands, and accept lands yielding twenty-seven lacs of 
rupees a year. Six months after, he placed bis brother 
under restr^t^ and not long after, when inteUigOMX 
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arrived that he had been recognised eoobadar of the Deccan, 
b; the peace of Paris, caused him to be pot to death. Before 
the cession of the districts was completed, the restless 
Bagboba assembled his troops to oppose Nizam Ali, who 
immediately formed ao alliance with Bhonslay, the raja of 
Berar, and marched again to Poona which, on this occasion, he 
plundered and burnt. Raghoba retaliated on him by marching 
to Hyderabad, and laying it under contributions. The two 
armies met on the banks of the Godavery. The faithless 
NiiunAiide- BhoDslay was induced by the promise of lands, 
fuiediiTBi- valued at thirty-two lacs of rupees a year, to 

desert Nizam Ali, and join Baghoba ; and the 
result of this treachery was the entire defeat of the Nizam 
with immense slaughter. The raja of Berar, however, was 
not long permitted to retain the fruits of his perfidy. He 
had incensed thePeshwaby joining Nizam Ali, and Nizam Ali 
by deserting to the Mahrattas on the eve of the battle, and ia 
1766, the imited armies of these princes invaded Berar, and 
constnuned him to restore four-fiftla of the territoiy he had 
g^ed by his treachery, 

,,jj„„^^ Mysore had hitherto been considered by the 
tackuddBfat Mahrattas a submissive province, paying cAovt, 

and affording a field for plunder when no other 
expedition happened to be on hand. The sudden rise and 
rapid encroachment of a new power roused the indignation of 
thePeshwa; and, having disposed of Nizam Ali, he deter- 
mined to chastise the audacity of Hyder, who had cdready 
increased his force to 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, one-half 
of which consisted of well-disciplined infantry battalions. It 
wao hie first regular encounter with the Mahrattas, and he 
was completely foiled in all his movements. At the close of 
the monsoon, the Mahrattas again took the field, and forced 
Hyder to a general action in which he was again routed, with 
the loss of 10,000 men. The Mahratta horse spread over 
the country and plundered it without mercy, and Hyder con- 
ndered himself fortnoate in obtaining peace by the iestor&' 
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tion of the greater portion of the dietricts he bad nsurped, 
&nd the payment of thirty -two lacs of rnpees. These disaBters 
shook his power in the other provinces be had lecentiy con- 
quered, and it required a full year to restore his authority. 
Early in 1766, his ambition led him to invade the maritime 
province of Malabar. The Nairs, or military chieftains, 
anxious to maintain their hereditary renown, and to preserve 
their independence, offered a nohle resistance, but their 
chivabouB valour could not avert their fate, and the whole pro- 
vince was reduced to subjection. In his progreBs along the 
coast, Hyder reached the town of Calicut, memorable as the 
place where the Europeans first set foot on the soil of India. 
The district had never been invaded by the Mahomedan arms, 
and the Hindoo chief still bore the title of Zamorin, as in the 
days of Albuquerque. He was awed into submission by the 
overwhelming force of Hyder, but seebg bis ininister subjected 
to torture, he set fire to his palace, and voluntarily periebed ld 
the flames to avoid a similar fate. 

conMcncf From these schemes of conquest Hyder was 
■giinwHnhr, recalled to Seringapatam, to meet a confederacy 
which had been formed towards the obse of 1766 
by the Nizam and the Mahrattas, for the entire conquest of 
his country. Into this league the Madras Presidency was 
onfortunately drawn by the treaty concluded with the Nizam 
OD the 13th of November in that year, which stipulated that 
the English should assist him with an auxiliary force, of 
ondefined strength, " to settle the afCdrs of his government 
in eveiything that was right and prc^r," though it was 
distinctly understood that the first service in which it was to 
be employed was the conquest or plunder of Mysore. The 
government of Madras was then under Mr. Palk, who had 
gone out to India as a chapl^n, but renounced his orders to 
enter the more lucrative civil service of the Company, m 
which he amassed a large fortune, and on his return to 
England was created a baronet. It was this unfortunate 
treaty which involved the Presidency in a war with Hyder, 
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and snbjected them eventually to the greatest ignominy. 
The Mahrattas determined to forestal the Nizam, and without 
waiting for hie co-operation, crossed the Kistna in January, 
1767, and before the end of March had plundered the 
northern districtB to the extent of seventeen lacs of rnpces. 
Hyder discreetly bought them off by a payment of thirty 
lacs more. Madhoo Kao, the Peshwa, on his return from this 
Bucceasfnl expedition iu May, met the Nizam's army at Colar, 
and was requested to share the plunder with it, but he 
treated the request with derision, and returned to his capital, 
leaving him and his English ally to settle with Hyder as they 
best conld. 

Colonel Smith who commanded the contingent 
Hie EngUsbMid of BritiBh troops, fonnd, on joining the Nizam's 
ijOT '''*°'' camp, that this perfidious prince, had already 
entered into negotiations with Hyder, and the 
Colonel advised the Presidency to be prepared for the 
invasion of the Camatic by then- ally, as well as by their 
enemy. To remove suspicion the Nizam raade the strongest 
proteetations of inviolable good faith ; but Colonel Smith, on 
entering the Mysore territory in May, 1767, perceived such 
unequivocal tokens ot collusion, that he retired with the bulk 
of his force towards his own frontier, leaving only three bat* 
taliona and some field pieces with the Nizam, at big special 
request. While this negotiation was in progrcBS, the Nizam 
was intriguing with Nunjeraj, formerly minister of the old 
raj of Mysore, for the subversion of Ryder's power, Hyder, 
who had discovered the plot, invited Nunjeraj to Seringapatam, 
after taking a solemn oath on the Koran to do him no harm, 
and, on bis arrival, showed bun that the oath bad been taken 
on a book of blank leaves, and then stripped him of all his 
property, and consigned him to perpetual imprisonment. The 
Ixtrgain being now completed, the Nizam engaged to join in 
an attack on the English, on receiving an immediate payment 
of twenty lacs of rupees, and a promise of six lacs of tribute. 
But this scene of treachery was relieved by ono act of gene- 
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Timty ; tbe English contingeDt of three battalions was allowed 
to leave the Nizam's camp without being attacked. The com- 
bined army o! Hyder and the Nizam which now advanced 
agamst the English, nnmb^ed 42,000 cavahy, 28,000 mfantiy, 
and 100 gnna, while Colonel Smith was only able to mnster 
1,030 sables, and 5,800 bayonets, with 16 gons. 

The first encounter with the English troops 
chuguDb lid took place on the 25th of August, when a small 
^"^ ""' detadiment was smprised aad discomfited. The 
honour of the British fiag was, however, retrieved at Chan- 
gama, where Colonel Smith totally routed the allied force ; 
but as ^e Madras Council had entrusted the chai^ of the com- 
missariat to their Nabob, Mahomed All, and he had, as usual, 
disappointed them. Colonel Smith found his army straitened 
for provisions, and was obliged to fall back on Trino- 
malee, where, after various manieuvres, he was able to offer 
battle to the aUies. The engagement lasted two days, and 
ended in their total defeat^ with the loss of 4,000 men and 64 
guns. Their discomfiture would have been more domplete, if 
the officer sent to improve the victory had not been led into a 
ewamp by his guide, who, like most of the guides attached 
to this force, was one of Hyder's spies. Meanwhile his 
eldest son, Tippoo, then seventeen years of age, was em- 
ployed with a body of 5,000 horse, in plundering the country 
houses of the Madras gentiy in the vic^ty of the town, and 
the members of government escaped captm« only by the 
eagerness of the Mysore troops for booty; but on hewing the 
result of the action at Trinomalee, he hastily retired and 
rejoined his father's camp. For the next three months both 
parties were engaged in various operations, without intereet 
or result, and Hyder was soon after called to the western 
coast, and deserted by the Nizam. 

EipedWcm The government of Bengal had not only as- 

Sa'ereS*'' sist^ Madras with money for the support of the 
withoie war, but sent an expedition under Colonel Peach 

ii^«. V 8^ in*" t^e Hyderabad territories to cre»t« 
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a diversion. He landed in the Northern SiroarB, and pene- 
trated the conntij t^ Warongole, the ancient metropolis 
of Telingana, onlj eighty-sLs miles from Hyderabad. Nizam 
All began to repent of his dliaace with Hyder, which had 
brought him neither plunder nor territory, but abundant dis- 
grace. He began, moreover, to tremble for his own capital, 
on which Colonel Peach was steadily advancing, and he de- 
termined at once to abandon his ally, and come to terms with 
the Gngliah. After several weeks of negotiatioa with Colonel 
Smith, the President at Madras concluded that memorable 
Treaty of the 23rd of February, 1768, which was not less 
ignominious than that which had been made two years before. 
The Nizam had been twice defeated in the sonth ; his do- 
minions had been Bucccssfully invaded in the north, and his 
capital was threaf«ned. The President was in a position to 
dictate his own terms, bnt he abandoned every advantage and 
voluntarily placed his government in the most humiliating 
position. Instead of insisting on the right to hold the Nor- 
thern Sircars on the strength of the imperial finnan, be agreed 
to pay tribute for them, and to postpone the possession of the 
Guntoor Sbcar, till the death of Basalut Jnng, the brother of 
the Nizam, to whom he had assigned it. Hyder All, more- 
over, who had been absolute master of Mysore for seven 
years, and was one of the greatest powers in the Deccan, was 
contemptuously styled Hyder Nfuk, and treated as a rebel and 
a usurper. It was also stipulated that the English should 
conquer the Camatic Balaghaut from him, and hold it of the 
Nizam, subject to a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a-year, 
and, to the payment of chovt to the Mahrattae, though they 
were no parties to the treaty. To crown their folly, the 
Madras Council again involved their masters in the labyrinth 
of Deccan politics, by agreeing to assist the Nizam with two 
battaUons of sepoys, and six pieces of artiUery, commanded 
by Europeans, whenever he should require them. The treaty 
was reprobated by their masters in Leadenhall Street, who 
indignantiy remarked, "We cannot take a view of your coa- 
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duct from the commencement of your negotiations for the 
suyiars, without the 'strongest disapprobation, and when we 
Bee the opulent fortunes acquired by our Bervanta since that 
period, it gives but too much weight to the public opinion, 
that thiB rage for negotiations, treaties, and alUances h^ 
private advantage for its object, more than the public good." 
Ujiew on Bw Ryder's presence was reqiured on the vrestem 
•Miemomt, coaBt, to make head against a formidable expedi- 
tion fitted out from Bombay against his ports and 
his naval power. Mangalore and Onore were captured, and 
the Mysore fleet destroyed ; but in the month of May Hyder 
descended the ghauts with an imposing force, and completely 
turned the scale. The British commander at Mangalore, 
after a wretched defence, re-embarked his troops, 1,500 in 
number, abandoning, not only all his stores, but 260 of his 
wounded soldiers, among whom were 80 Europeans. Hyder, 
after wreaking his vengeance on the districts which had 
manifested a spuit of rebeUion during the brief ascendancy 
of the English power on the coast, returned, after the lapse 
of seven months, to prosecute the war in the eastern districts. 
But the great opportunity which his long absence afforded to 
the British army in the Carnatic had been completely sacrificed 
by the imbecihty of the Madras authorities. As if the king- 
dom of Mysore were already in their possession, they had 
given it away to their Nabob, Mahomed AH, and he accom- 
panied the army to take charge of the districts as they were 
occupied. The provision of the commissariat, on which the 
movements of the army entirely depended, was, by a fatal error, 
committed to him, and Colonel Smith, the commandant was 
controlled and hampered by the deputation of two members 
of Council to regulate its movements. In spite, however, of 
these embarrassmentB, his exertions were attended with such 
success, that nearly one-half the dominions of Hyder, to- 
gether with eight of his principal forts, and the most impor- 
tant mount^n passes fell into his hands. Hyder, after a calm 
consideration of the progress a^d prospects of the campaign. 
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deemed it the part of prudence, in the month of September, 
to make overtures to Colonel Smith, ofieriug to cede the 
Baramahal to the Company, and to pay down t«n lacs of 
rupees. But the President and Council, inflated with recent 
success, made the most extravagant demands, and Hyder 
broke oB the negotiation, and prepared for a mortal conflict. 
TbBtuamnu '^^^ ^^^ "^ Buccess DOW tumed agtunst the 
•gitiui tbe En- English, Colonel Smith was constrained by tlie 
skflful manoBUTTeB of Hyder to raise the siege of 
Bangalore, and it was with great difliculty that he was able 
to maintain his ground. The " fluid deputies " and the Nabob 
had remained at Colar, where a body of troops, equal to a 
division, was idly detained for their protection. They had 
managed between them to ruin the piOBpects of the campaign ; 
the deputies, by their miechievoua interference, the Nabob by 
his neglect in regard to the supply of provisions. On the ap- 
pearance of a detachment sent by Hyder to terrify them, 
they hastened back to Madras, accompanied by Colonel Smith, 
who had been invited to return to the Presideiicy to make room 
for a more favourite commander. Colonel Wood. Thus ended 
all the bright visions of conquest, in which the Madras Council 
had been indulging during the year, and they were now 
obliged to limit their efforts to the defence of the Company's 
territories. On the 6th of December, Hyder descended into 
the Baramahal, and in the course of six weeks recovered all 
the districts which he had lost. It was now the turn of the 
Council to solicit an accommodation with him, but the terms 
they proposed did not suit him, and, after two months of 
fruitless negotiations, he resumed his ravages, marking his 
progress by the flames of viflages, and the flight of the 
wretched inhabitants. Colonel Smith was placed at the head 
of the troops, and, by his rapid and skilful movements, so 
effectually baffled the jAaaa of Hyder, that be determined to 
attempt, by one bold stroke, to bring the war to a tennina- 
ETderdktata tion. Sending all his guns, heavy baggage, and 
pno^ USD. infantry back to Mysore by the pass of Ahtoor, 
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he placed himaelf at the head of 6,000 choeen botse, anen- 
cnmbered by a single gtm, and marched a hundred aad thirty 
nulea in three days and a half. Early on the moming of the 
S9tb of March, his advanced goard appeared at St. Thome, 
five miles from Hadias, and a messenger soon after an- 
nonnced to the bewildered Council that he had come to con- 
duct the negotiations in person. Colonel Smi^ had been 
rapidly following in his track, andwonld shortly have reached 
Madras. Hyder therefore demanded that an order should be 
immediately sent requiring him to halt, wherever he might 
be, on the arrival of the communication, which was des- 
patched by one of his own dromedaries, and the Colonel, to 
his great ch^^ was obliged to remiua inactive daring 
this disgraceful negotiation. Hyder likewise required that 
Mr. Dupr^ who had recently arrived at Madras, to succeed to 
the ofBce of President, should be sent to his camp to adjust the 
coni^tions of peace. On the 4th of April a treaty was con- 
cluded on the very moderate terms of a mutual reetitntion of 
conquests. But it was at the same time stipulated that " in 
case either of the contracting parties should be attacked, they 
should from their respective countries mutually assist each 
other to drive the enemy out." Thus ended this ill-managed 
and unfortunate war by a treaty dictated by Hyder, nnder the 
walls of Madras. 

Hyder, having concluded peace with the En- 
glish, and obtained the promise of their support, 
began to set the Mahrattas at defiance, and not 
only withheld the payments due to them, bat 
levied contributions on their districts. Madhoo Rao, the 
Peshwa. therefore, assembled a large army for the entire and 
final sabjagation of Mysore. The forts in the eastern pro- 
vinces were rapidly reduced, and the districts Icud waste ; and 
Hyder, knowing that his infantry, even with their high disci- 
pline, could ill stand the charge of the Mahraita horse, 
retired westward, and made overtures of peace, offering to 
pay clumt, but refusing to anirender territory. Madhoo Bao 
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demanded a crore of rupees, and the negotiation was broten 
off. In the month of May, 1771, he was constrained, ty the 
state of his health, to relinquish the command of the Mahratta 
army, which devolved on Trimbnck mama. Hyder, who 
dreaded the abilities of the Peehwa, but held the new com- 
mander in contempt, advanced with 85,000 men and forty 
gims, to the pass of Milgota, where he found himself en- 
trapped into a false position. After eustaining' an incessant 
cannonade for eight days, he was constrtuned, on the 5th of 
21 arch, to break up his encampment, and commence his re- 
treat to Seringapatam, a distance of about twenty-two miles. 
The army commenced its stealthy march by nigbt, but it was 
revealed to the Mahrattas by accident or treachery, and they 
instantly made a vigorons assault on the retiring force. 
Hyder, who had been drinking to excess, and had not been 
able to relieve the effects by his usual period of sleep, was in 
a state of helpless inebriety. Tippoo was nowhere to be 
found, and when be presented himself' to his father, the next 
morning, was overwhelmed with abuse, and beaten without 
mercy, on which he threw his tmrban on the ground, and 
awore by the prophet that he would not draw sword any 
more that day. The rout was complete, and the carnage 
prodigious, and the army was saved from extermination only 
by the avidity of the Mahrattas for iJunder. Hyder, on re- 
covering his senses in the morning, mounted a ewif t horse, 
and did not draw rein till he reached his capital Tho 
Mahrattas laid close siege to it, but as they managed it with 
more than nsual absurdity, Hyder had leisure to collect his 
ecattered forces. During these troubles, he repeatedly im- 
portuned the President of Madras for that succour which the 
English government was bound, by the recent trea^, to 
afford hun. He offered to pay twenty lacs of rupees for a 
brigade of troops, and to cede the Baramahal, Salem, and 
Ahtoor, and threatened to throw himHcIf into the arms of the 
French if the assistance was withheld. The President con- 
sidered it of vital importance to the honour imd interests <^ 
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tiie Company to support Hyder. But he was pMulyaed by 
the presence and the interference of Sir John Lindsay, whom 
the ministiy of the day had, by an act of incredible f oUy, sent 
ont as the King's representative to the court of Mahomed Ali, 
and that prince was thus relieved from the salutaiy control 
of the Madras government. It was two years before this 
mlBchievous mission was recalled, during which time the 
Nabob was enabled to indulge his extravagant propensities 
with perfect impunity, to the great delight and benefit of hia 
European creditors. Se insisted on an alliance with the 
Mahrattas, which was supported by Sir John Lindsay, and 
the Madras Conncil, not daring to act in opposition to one 
who was clothed with the royal authority, were constrained to 
abandon Hyder to his fate. The desolation of his districts, and 
the exbaostion of bis resonrces, at length compelled him to sue 
for peace to the Mahrattas, which was not granted without the 
immediatepaymentof thirty-six lacs of rupees, besides thesli- 
pulation of fourteen lacs of rupees of annual tribute, and the 
cession of territoiy, which reduced the kingdom of Mysore to 
narrower limits than it comprised at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Nothing exhibits the incapacity of the Madras authori- 
ides during the war with Hyder so conapicuously as the contrast 
between the disgrace which he Inflicted on them and the 
finmihation be sustEuned from the Mahrattas two years later. 
The breach of faith to which he attributed his misfortunes he 
never forgot or forgave, and it resulted in establishing Mah- 
ratta garrisons on the northern frontier of the Carnatic 

The incursions of the Mahrattas into Hindostan 
enadiflonio Were for a time checked by tho battle of Paniput, 
MiBiMtan, ^d the discord of their chiefs ; but in 1769, the 
Peshwa equipped a grand expedition to renew 
their ravages, and recover their authority. It was accom- 
panied by a large body of horse belonging to Mahdajee 
Sindia, the illegitimate son of Ranojee, the founder of the 
house i and also by Tokajee Holkar, who, though he bore the 
patronymic of the gceat chief by whom the dynasty was 
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cstablislied, was not of his family, but was placed at the head 
of the army by Aylah-bye, the prioceea who, for thirty 
years, managed the state with consummate ability. The 
army, consisting of 300,000 horse and foot, and commanded 
by Viaajee, the Peshwa's general, bnrst lite a flood on Raj- 
pootana, and levied contributions to the extent of ten lacs of 
rupees. The Jauts, the next victims, were constrained to 
make a composition for sixty-five lacs, of which ten wet« 
p^d down at once. Daring these transactions, the Mah- 
ratta chiefs invited the emperor to retom to Delhi under 
their protection. That prince had continued to reside at 
Allahabad, aft«r the arrangement concluded by Clive in 
1765, in the tranquil enjoyment of the stipend allotted to him. 
The government of Delhi and of the districts still attached to 
the crown, were administered for seven years with extra- 
ordinary talent and success, by Nujeeb-ood-dowlah, the 
Eohilla chief, whom Mr. Tcrelst, the governor of Bengal, 
justly designated " a great and good man," and on his death 
in October, 1770, by his son Zabita Khan. The emperor was 
naturally desirous of proceeding to Delhi, and moxmting the 
throne of Ms ancestors. The Mahrattas were equally desirous 
of becoming the instrument of seating him on it, and turning 
the influence of his name to account The Council in Cal- 
cutta, however, strongly dissuaded him from this measure^ 
feeling confident that it would involve the affiiirs of Hla- 
dostan in confusion, and eventually prove detriments to hig 
own interests. But the emperor turned a deaf ear to theif 
remonstrances, and threw himself on the protection of tha 
Mahrattas, by whom he was conducted to Delhi, and installed 
on the 25th of December, 1771. 

Early in 1772, they entered Eohilcund, reduced the Dooab, 
and laid waste the whole province. The family of Zabita 
Khan was mnde prisoners, and the great wealth accumulated 
by him and his father they appropriated to their own use. 
The Kohilla chiefs, in their extremity, were driven to solicit 
the tud of the Vizier, though thejr were f u% aware that Uie 
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poBBession of their tenitorieB was the object which lay 
nearest to bis heart. There are few tranBactionB m the 
history of the times more complicated and obscure than the 
negotiationa which ensued between the Rohillas, the Vizier, 
and the Mahrattaa. As some approach to the truth, it may 
be stated that the Mahrattaa agreed to retire for a aum of 
forty lacs of rupees, but inaiated on tlie guarantee of the 
Vizier ; that the Vizier required HaGz Ruhmut, the chief of the 
Bohillas, to become reaponsible for the amount, and Hafiz re- 
quested the other chiefs to contribute their quota. These 
engagements appose to have been compIet«d in June, 1772, 
and Uafiz paid the first inatahnent of five lacs to the Vizier, 
who, however, never paid the Mahrattas a cowrie, while the 
chiefs pleaded poverty for withholding their shares. As soon 
as the rains set in, the Mahrattaa recrossed the Ganges for 
the season. Meanwhile, their arrogance and rapadty bad 
become intolerable to the poor emperor, who determined to 
incur every riak to rid himself of them. His general, Nujeef 
Khan, a man of superior talent, and descended from the 
Sophi fcinga of Persia, led the imperii troops agamst them, 
but was totally defeated. It was a twelvemonth to a day after 
the emperor had entered his capital on the ahouldeia of the 
Mahrattas, that he was constrained to open its gates to their 
hoatile battalions, and submit to all their demands. Among 
other exactions, they reqnired him to cede the two dis- 
tricts of Cornh and Allahabad, and they made preparatjons 
to occupy them. But the government of Calcutta wisely 
determined not to sanction the surrender of them to the 
Mahrattas, and thus introduce tiiese unscrupulous marauders 
into the heart of the GangetJo provinces. 

At the cloae of the monsoon of 1772, the 
non to onii Mahrattaa resolved on the plunder of Oude, and 
om Hmnar, offered SaSz Ruhmut and the other Bobilla chiefs 
to moke over to them the Vizier's bond for forty 
lacs of rupees, and to share the territory which might be 
conquered with them, if t|hey would giant a paasage throu^ 
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their country, and^^e common cause in the expedition. 
The Vizier, in an a^^^^^rror, offered, when the Mahrattas 
retired, to restore H^^^^ Hafiz had given him. But the 
Bohilla chief needed n^uch inducement to refrain from an 
alliance with those whom he regarded as " the savage and 
infidel Mahrattas," and rcBolved to co-operate with the Vizier 
in opposing them. That hetpless i»ince, at the same time, im- 
jdored the ^d of the Council in Calcutta, who directed a brigade 
of troopB to advance for the protection of the country. Beveral 
detachments of Mahratta horse liud waste a portion of Rohil- 
cund, but the midn boity was held in check by the combined 
forces of the Rohillas, the Vizier, and Sir Richard Barker. 
Meanwhile, the young Peshwa, having planned an expedition 
to the south, required the presence of the troops employed ia 
Sndoetan, and the Mahratta general suddenly broke up his en 
campment in the month of May, and retired acrosB the Ner- 
bndda, laden with the booty of three campaigns. But, even 
before the disappearance of the Mahrattas, and while the Ro- 
hilla chiefs were cordially engaged in supporting the cause of 
the Vizier, that prince was plotting their expulsion from 
Bohilcund, and the appropriation of their estates. The 
sequel of these transactions, belongs to the history of 
Hastmgs's administration, and we tnm therefore to the 
progress of Indian affairs in England. 

_ The British Government in India, at this period ' 

, was a strange and unprecedented anomaly. The 
agents of a London trading Company bad in a 
few years acquired the sovereignty of provinces 
twice the size of England, and were employed in nding a 
population twice as numerous as the subjects of their own 
king. The directors of a counting-house in London were 
making peace and war, setting np thrones and pulling them 
down, and disposing of princely revenues. Their servants 
abroad, with s^aries of only three or four hundred pounds a 
year, were moreover, coming home, year after year, with 
oolossal fortunes, made in four w five yean, and Betting up 
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establishments which caat the aocdent nobQity of the country 
ioto the shade. Lord CUve was spending £40,000 a-year, 
and one retired member of Council was known to keep a 
dozen chariots. The time had not arrived for millionaire 
manufacturers and contractors, and the progress of national 
indnstry had not as yet trebled the value of landed estates. 
The servants of the Company presented to the envy of the 
country the only instances of sudden and enormous wealth. 
At the same time it was reported that the fortunes of the 
Indian Nabobs, as they were styled, had been acquired by the 
deposal of princes, the oppression of their subjects, and the 
most nefarious peculation, and a general feeling of indignation 
began to pervade the nation. 

^^ The machineiy of the Home Government of 
toUDaofitae ludla had been constructed for the management 
*'™'™'' '""■ of trade, and was utterly nnsuif«d to the admi- 
nistration of government. The Directors were elected for only 
one year, and half their time was, therefore, devoted to the 
arrangements necessary for their re-election. The grand prin- 
ciple that the Directors should appoint men to the service, and 
that the government in India should appoint them to ofBce, 
had not then been discovered. The offices in India, which 
aSorded the means of amassing invidious wealth, were con- 
sidered to be at the disposal of the Directors in London, and 
it was chiefly to the discreet use of this patronage, that they 
looked for the support of the Proprietors, and the retention 
of their office. The possession of £600 of stock gave one 
vote, and there was no limitation to the number of votes 
which might be held by a single individuaL Stock was, there- 
fore purchased not simply for investment, but for power and 
pelf. Those who returned from India with fortunes, found It 
useful t» invest their property in India Stock, and thus acquire 
influence at the India House. In 1771, the ship's husbands, a 
wealthy and powerful body, bought £150,000 of stock, to create 
800 votes. Lord Shelbnme laid out £100,000 for 200 votes, 
to secure the return of the factious Sullvao. The India House 
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thus became a Bcene of jobbery and corruption, Boch as had 
never, perhaps, been seen in England before, and waa ecarcely 
paralleled by the depravity which prevailed among their ser- 
vante abroad. The great marvel is, how the British poweriu 
India survived the crime and confusion which, with some 
brilliant exceptions, characterised the period of fifteen years, 
between the battle of Plassj, and the new organisation of 1773. 
PartiamentiiT ^° these circumstanccs there was a general de- 
inMrtfrencs, Bland for Parhamentary enquiry. It was seventy 
years since the House of Commons had interi^ered 
in the affairs of the Company ; it was then only a commercial 
interest; it was now a political power. The first movement of 
the Minister was to claim for the Crown the sovereignty of 
the territories acquired by its subjects in India. The Com- 
pany resisted the demand, and maintained that the posses- 
sions which had been obtaiued by their arms belonged 
exclusively to them. The dispute was for a time compro- 
mieed by conceding the territorial revenues to them for five 
years, on the payment of forty lacs a year to the nation. It 
waa likewise proposed to remedy the disorders in India by 
sending out three of the most eminent of the retired servants 
of the Company with unlunited powers, but the vessel in 
which they embarked foundered at sea. 
Fimmdm aiffl- Meanwhile, the financial difficulties of the Com- 
luStt^.^ P^"y hrought on a crisis. All the golden dreams 
IJ73. which the acquisition of the three soohahs had 

created, were rudely dissipated. Fraudulent bills in India 
for contracts, cantonments, and fortifications, and extravagant 
charges for travelling, diet, and parade, had exhausted the 
surplus revenue, and created a deficit. With a revenue of 
two millions and a half a year, there was a debt of a 
million and a quarter in London, and of more than a million in 
Calcutta. The Court of Proprietors, as if they were anxioaa 
to compete with the profligacy of their servants in India, 
chose this period of impendingbankruptcy, to vote themselves 
a dividend of twelve and a half per cent. The Court of 
z 2 
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DirectoiB borrowed repeatedly of the Bank of England, until 
the Bank would lend no more. They then applied to the 
jniniBter, Lord North, for a loan of a million from the pnhlic, 
to prevent closmg the doors of the India House, and he coolly 
referred them to Parliament, which was convened earlier 
than QBual, to take their aff^rs into consideration. A Select 
Committee was appointed in 1772 to collect evidence, when 
the whole eyetem of violence and iniquity, by which the 
British name had been tamished in India, and individoals 
enriched, was laid bare to the nation. Parliament determined 
at once to take the regulation of Indian affairs into ite own 
hande. The Directors protested against this violation of their 
chartered rights, as they termed the intervention of Par- 
liament ; but they had incurred universal odium and contempt, 
and the Minister was enabled to carry his measures with a 
Wgh hand. The immediate necessities of the Company were 
relieved by the loan of a million sterling from the exchequer. 
The vicious constitution of the India House was corrected; 
the qualification for a single vote was raised from £500 to 
£1,000, and twelve hnndred proprietors were thus disfran- 
cliised at one stroke ; no individual was to enjoy more than 
four vot«e, whatever amount of stock he might hold ; and six 
Directors only were to go out annually, which extended the 
tenure of office to four years. The Governor of Bengal was 
appointed Governor-General, on a salary of £26,000 a year, 
with four counsellors at £10,000, and they were in the first 
instance nominated by Parliament. At the same time a 
Crown Court was established in Calcutta, to administer 
English law on the model of the Coorts in Westminster, with 
a Chief Justice at £8,000, and three Puisne Judges, at £6,000 
a-year. The Act which embodied these provi^ons is known 
as the Regulating Act. Ite enactments regarding the home 
government were highly judidous and beneficial ; but those 
which referred to the government in India, concocted without 
knowledge or experience, only seemed to increase the com- 
plication of affairs, and shook the power of Britain in the East 
to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

HASnMOS'S ADHINISTBATIOIT AKD THB lUBBATTA WAS, 

1772—1782. 

Wasrkn Hastings vas appointed the first Govemor-CFeneral 
under the new Act, — a man endowed by nature with the great- 
est talent for government, and whose renown has not been 
eclipsed by tho most illtistrions of his snccessors. He landed 
in Calcntta in Jannary, 1750, at the age of eighteen, and was 
employed for six years in the duties of appraising silk and 
mnslins, and copying invoices. The politjcal exigencies which 
arose out of the battle of Plassy suddenly developed his ad- 
ministrative abilities, which Olive was the first to discover 
and foster. He was selected to represent the Company at 
the Moorshedabad durbar, which, at the time, was one of 
the most ardnons and delicate posts in the service. Three 
years after, he came by rotation to the Council board in Cal- 
cutta, and strenuously supported Mr. Yaneittart in his oppo- 
sition to those profligate measures which issued in the war 
with Meer Cassim. In the most venal period of the Bengal 
administration, he was distinguished by high principle and 
unsullied probity, and returned to England on Furlough in 
graceful poverty, while his colleagues were retiring from the 
service with ambitious fortunes. By this step he forfeitedhis 
position in the service, according to the rules then in force, 
and he long solicited to be restored to it, but without success. 
By a happy accident, however, he was at length required to 
give evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, 
when the clearness of his statements, and the breadth of his 
views, excited the admiration both of the Court of Directors 
and the Ministry, and he was at once appointed second in 
Council at Madras. 

state of Beogii, ^^ doublc government established by, Clive 
iiet-mz. after the acquisition d the Dewanny, though re- 
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garded at first aa a maater-piece of policy, eoon proved to 
be the curse of Bengal. It combined all the vices of a native 
gOTernment with all the confusion and mischief inseparable 
from foreign interference. The management of the revenue, 
which included the entire administration, waa in the hands of 
native agents, who were subject to the supervisioD of the 
British resident at Moorshedabad, but his control was merely 
ikominal. There was no European functionary in Bengal 
conversant with revenue details, and the zemiodars were at 
liberty to make their own terms with the ryota on the one 
hand, and with the treasury on the other; in every case it 
was the interests of the state which euSered. Individuals 
grew rich, while the government was sinhipg in debt. To 
check these abuses, supervisors or collectors were appointed 
in 1769 to look after the revenue ; but they were both ignorant 
and rapacious, and became mere tfiols in the hands of their 
banians, or native factors. The public money they collected 
was employed, for the most part, in supporting the mono- 
polies which they aud their native banians had established in 
the traffic of the district, and the value of their appointments 
consequently ranged from one to three laca of rupees a year. 
The Court of Directors determined, therefore, " to stand forth 
as Duan, and to take on themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues through the agency of their 
own servants." ■ This decision involved a complete revolution 
in the whole system of administration, civil, criminal, and 
fiscal, among twenty-five millions of people, and a more mo- 
mentous change than any which had taken place since the 
days of Akbar and Toder Mull. Hastings was considered the 
only man in the Company's service capable of inaugurating 
this new policy, and be was accordingly elevated to the chair 
in Bengal, and took charge of the government on the 13th 
Aprd, 1772. 

WBmnHut TTpon this arduous task he entered with great 
ing-, PrcBiflent jeal and energy. It was resolved to farm out the 

of Bcn^ 1773, *^ 

oiwiduiigt*. lauds for five years, and tlie President and four 
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members of the Council proceeded through the districts 
to conduct the settlements. The offers made by the zemia* 
dars were, however, deemed unsatisfactory, and it was deter- 
mined to put the lands up to competition, after abolishing 
some of the most oppressive of the imposts with which the 
laud had latterly been saddled. Where the old zemindars 
were displaced by higher bidders, an allowance was granted 
for their support out of the rents. The Khalsa, or exchequer, 
was removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, to which the 
entire administration of the country, in every branch, was 
transferred, and which became, from this date, the capital of 
Bengal. The charge of civil and criminal justice in each 
district was entrusted to European officers, an d two courts of 
appeal were eatabUshed at tllfiJeat of government. Without 
the aid of an Eughsh lawyer, Hastings drew up a short and 
shnple code of regulations for the new courts, which eihibited 
in a remarkable degree the versatility of his talents. All 
these organic changes in the system of government were 
completed in six months. 

TbeincRo- The Mahrattas had no sooner crossed the 
hiUnirar, iJi»- (Janges on their return home, than the Vizier 
began to importune Hastings to assist him in seizing the 
province of Kohilcund, and offered a donation of forty lacs 
of rupees, and the payment of two lacs a month for the ser- 
vices of the English force. The Court of Directors, over- 
whelmed with debt and disgrace, were imploring the Coundl 
in Calcutta for remittances, and ur^ng a reduction of the 
miUtaiy expenditure, which was devouring the resources of 
the coraitry. The treasury in Calcutta was empty, but the 
ofEer of the Tizier seemed to be exactly adapted to meet the 
exigency. Mr. Hastings Avas assured that the Bobillas had 
offered to pay the Vizier the sum of forty lacs of rupees if he 
would deliver them from the Mahrattas; that they had been 
saved from destruction by the presence of the Vizier's troops 
and those of his Enghsh ally, and, that now the danger was 
passed, they refused to pay anything. With this garbled 
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Btatement of the case, Hastings satisfied hie consdence, and 
ooDCluded that their ingratitude deserved punisbment, and 
that, on the plan suggested b; the Tizier, an act of just 
retribution might be made the means of replenishing the 
Company's coffers. The Vizier wanted territory, and Hastings 
wanted money. "Such," he wrote, "was my idea of the 
Company's distress in England and India, that I should hav« 
been glad of any occasion of employing these forces, which 
saves so much of their pay and expenses." Hastings 
accordingly proceeded to Benares in August, 1773, and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Tiziei on tiie terms proposed by him. 
The districts of Corah and Allahabad were considered to 
have lapsed to the Company, when tiie emperor, to whom 
Clive had given them, was compelled to make them over to 
the Mahrattas. The defence of tiiese districts — such was 
the extravagance and embezzlement in the military depart- 
ment — had cost the treasuiy two crores of mpees in five 
years, and Hastings wisely determined to " free the Company 
from this intolerable burden," and transferred them to the 
Visuer who offered an additional payment of fifty lacs of 
rupees for them. The sabsidy of twenty-six lacs of mpees 
a-year from the revenues of the three soobahs, which had 
been settled on the emperor, was suspended during the 
great famine which depopulated and pauperised Bengal, and, 
OB he had now ceased to be a free agent, it was finally 
abolished. 

The Vizier having secured the ^d of an English 
tiiB Botiiiiu, force, demanded of Hafiz Ruhmut the payment of 
Mrd April. jj^g balance of his bond, thirty-five lacs of rupees. 
Hafiz offered to make good whatever sum the 
Vizier bad actually paid the Mahrattas for their forbearance, 
but as be knew that be had never piud them anything, the 
offer was treated with contempt. Hafiz, seeing the storm 
ready to burst upon his head, proposed a compromise, but 
the Vizier raised his demand to two hundred lacs of rupees, 
and the Robillae adopted the resolution of defending thebr 
independence to the last extremity. Coloqel Cbamfoon, the 
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British commander, advanced into Bohilcimd, accompanied bf 
the' Vizier's army, and the campaig^a was decided in a single 
engagement, on the 23rd of April, 1774. Hafiz brought 
40,000 Bohillas into action, and exhibited a degree of military 
skill and conrage, which edited the admiration of his Euro- 
pean opponents. But nothing could withetand the steady 
ch^ge of British bayonets, and after two hours of severe 
conflict, and the slaughter of more than 2,000 Bohillas — 
among whom was the brave Hafiz and his son — they were 
obliged toTIy^ The dastardly Vizier remained with his troops J^*^ ■ 
beyond the reach of 'fire, till the Eohillas were defeated, 
when he let them loose to plunder the camp. " We have 
the honour of the day," exclaimed the indignant Ghampion, 
"and these banditti the profit." 

This transaction is one of the few stains on the 
*- bright and honourable career of Hastings. It has 
been urged in extenuation of it that the Eohillas were mere 
usurpers, with no right to the province but that of the sword. 
Bat ao were nine-tenths of the princes of India at the time. 
The usurpation of Holkar, and Sindia, and Hyder All, and 
even of the Peshwa, and the Nizam, was quite as modem aa 
that of the Bohillas, and the Nabob vizier himself was only 
the grandson of tiie Khorasan merchant, who had aUeoated 
Oade from the crown of Delhi. That the Bohillas formed a 
powerful confederacy on the borders of Oude, which, in the 
unsettled state of India, might have joined the Mahrattas 
and endangered the safety of a province which the Company 
was boimd, no less by pohcy than by treaty to defend, cannot 
be controverted. The extinction of this dangerous power 
was a wise and politic measure, so -far as anything tiiat is 
intrinsically unjust can be wise and politic. Such transactions 
were, moreover, of constant occurrence in India ; no native 
pince saw anything unusual or unjust in it, and even the 
Bohillas tiiemselves considered it only as one of the chances 
of war to which they, hi common with all s'tates, were con- 
stantly liable. But it was inconsiBtent with that higher 
standard of morals by which Hastin^'B conduct waa judged 
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in England, and it has been invariably condemned, even by 
those who admire his genius. The conduct of the Vizier 
towards the conquered, in spite of Hastings's remonstrances 
and threats, was infamo)JS; but the assertion that 500,000 
husbandmen were driven across the Ganges, and that the 
country was reduced to a bare and'oninbabitable waste, was 
an Oriental exaggeration. The " extermination," which was 
so loudly denounced by the enemies of Hastings, had refe- 
rence only to the power of the Afghans, who did not exceed 
20,000 in number. The Hindoo natives of the soil, numbering 
more tban a million, eiperienced no other distress than that 
which follows every change of masters in India. 
Anirai of the Hastings had succeeded ia reorganising the 
rnqSi^trof administration, and extinguishing the Indian debt, 
coantii, 177^. He had overcome all the difficulties which beset 
his position on his arrival ; but he was now called to encounter 
the more serious dangers which arose out of the provision 
made by the wisdom of Parhament for the better government 
of India, The judges of the Supreme Court and the new 
members of Council arrived from England, and landed at 
Cbandpal ghaut on the 19th of October, 1774, with the firm 
conviction that the government was a compound of tyranny 
and corruption, which it was their mission to purify. As the 
judges stepped on shore, one of them, observing the bare legs 
ajid feet of the natives who crowded to the sight, said to bis 
colleague, " Our court, brother, certainly was not established 
before it was needed. I trust we shall not have been six 
months in the conntiy before these victims of oppression are 
comfortably provided with shoes and stockings." Of the 
counsellors, Colonel Monson had served on the coast, General 
Clavering was the favourite of the King and the Miniatiy, 
and Mr. Francis, the undoubted author of Junius's letters, 
had been an assistant in the War Office, and was distinguished 
for his taleuts and his malignity. They had all imbibed the 
most violent prejudices against Mr. Hastings, and regarded 
hinx as a monst^ of inii^uity, whom it was the part of virtue 
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to censnre and oppose. The spirit in which they entered on 
their duties may be inferred from the fact that their fiist com- 
plaint was that he had received them with a salute of only 
Beventeen guns, when they expected nineteen. The old 
government was abolished, and the new government in- 
stalled by proclamation on the 20th of October. Mi, Francis 
and his two colleagues, commenced their opposition on the first 
meeting of Council, and, as they fonned a majority, Hastings 
found that the government of India had at once passed out 
of his bands, and was transferred to men utterly ignorant 
of the feelings, the habits, and the weaknesses of the nafdves, 
and bent on thwarting and degrading him. 
Thes&ijiof The first exercise of their authority had 
oode, 17J6. reference to the affairs of Oude. Nine months 
previojisly, Hastings had placed Mr, Middleton as the re- 
presentative of the Company at the court of the Vizier. 
They demanded the production of every letter which had ever 
passed between them, even in the confidence of private 
friendship. Hastings refused this preposterous request, 
but offered to furnish them with an extract of every para- 
graph which had the smallest bearing on public business. The 
triumvirate protested against this reservation, and immediately 
superseded Mr. Middleton, and appointed Mr. Bristow, one of 
their own friends to the durbar, and thus proclaimed the 
extinction of Hastings's authority to all the princes of India. 
They reprobated the treaty of Benares made with the Vizier, 
as well as the Rohilla war, which was to be expected ; but 
they went further, and issued orders to the officer command- 
ing the brigade in Rohilcund to withdraw it immediately from 
the province, and to demand payment, within fourteen days, 
of all arrears due from the Vizier. Hastings warned them 
of the danger of these predpitate measures, which com- 
promised equally the safety of Oude and the honour of the 
British name, but they turned a deaf ear to every re- 
monstrance. During these transactions, the Vizier died, and 
his successor was informed by Mr. Francis and his ool- 
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leai^sthat all the engagementB between the two etates vera 
cancelled by this event, except those which referred to the 
payment of arreara ; and that whatevei aa^tance he might 
receive from British troops mnat be based on a new arrange- 
ment. A treaty was accordingly condnded under the 
auspices of Mr. Francis, and although he had condemned 
Hastings in no measured terms "for letting out BritiBh 
troops for hire to the Vizier," the services of the brigade 
were continued to him; but the amount of the hire was 
augmented by half a lac of rupees a month. The Vizier was 
likewise peremptorily commanded to cede to the Company, 
the zemindary of Benares, which yielded twenty-two lacs of 
rupees a year, and this was the only addition made to 
the British territory during the long period of Hastuigs's 
administration. 

Tba omtait ^^ deceased Vizier had amassed treasnre to 
and uu be- the extent of two crores of rupees, and deposited 
it in vaolts in the zenana. His widow and his 
mother, . known in history as " the begums," cliumed the 
whole of this property on his death, under a will which they 
affirmed had been made in their favour. The will was never 
produced, and probably never existed; at all events it conld 
not supersede the right of the state to these public f onda, 
and, least of all, m favour of females. The late Vizier was 
under heavy obligations to the Company at the time of his 
death, and his troops, a hundred thousand in number, were 
twelve months in arrear. The funds were therefore pri- 
marily chargeable with these liabilities, but Mr. Brietow, the 
resident, lent himself to the views of the begums, and con- 
Btrained the Vizier to affix his seal to a deed, under the 
guarantee of the government in Calcutta, which assigned 
three-foorths of this state property to them. Mr. Francis 
and his colleagues recorded their approval of this aliena- 
tion, in spite of an earnest protest from Hastings and 
Mr. Barwell, who invariably supported him. The Vizier thus 
ascended the throne with an empty treaeuiy; the troops 
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rontmied for their pay, and according to the report of the 
British reeident, 20,000 of them were slaughtered, aud nothing 
but the presence of the English brigade saved the country 
from a revolution. 

The discord in the Council soon began to t«Il 
upon the govemment. The triumvirate had 
°"'"'* "'*" diligently studied the public records to discover 
grounds for criminating Hastings. They raked up informa- 
tion from the kennels of Calcutta, Mid offered every en- 
couragement to the miscreants in the provinoea to come 
forward Itnd defame him. As soon as it was known that his 
authority was extinct, and that any accusation against him 
would be welcome to those who now enjoyed the power of 
the state, a host of informers hastened to Calcutta and 
<70wded their anti-chambers. Charges were manufactured 
with great activity. The widow of Teluk Chand, the 
zemindar of Burdwan — a zemindaiy then scarcely a cen- 
tury old — brought a charge against Mr. Graham, whom 
HastJngB had appointed guardian of the pei^on and property 
of his minor son, of having embezzled more than three lacs of 
rupees in five months, of which Hastings was accused of 
having received fifteen thousand. The native fouzdar of 
Hooghly had continued to receive an allowance of seventy- 
two thousand rnpees a year, after the administration of the 
Company had commenced, and some native who coveted the 
place, charged Hastings with having appropriated to his own 
use one half this sum. No evidence was produced of the 
charge, which was in itself preposterous, but Mr. Francis and 
his two colleagues placed it on record "that there appeared 
to be no species of peculation from which the Honourable 
Governor-General has thought it reasonable to abstain, and 
that they had now obtained a clear Ught on bis conduct, and 
the means by which he had amassed a fortune of forty lacs of 
rupees in two years and a half." 

OMttotv^aaa A more unportant charge was preferred by 
koonu^int. Nundn koomar. Thia man, who had been re- 
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peatedly denounced by the Court of Directors for his perfidy, 
and whose career had been marked by the most iief ariouB 
intri^es and treachery, offered to impeach HaetingB, and was 
inunediately taken into the alliance of the three coimsellorB. 
Under their auspices, he held his durbar in state in Calcntta, 
and issued his mandat^e to the zemindars throug'hoiit the 
country. At length, he came forward with a charge against 
Hastings of having received a bribe of three lacs and a half 
of rnpees on the appointment of Mnnee Begrnn, the widow of 
Meer Jaffier, and his own son, Raja Gooroodaas, to the 
management of the Nabob's household at Moorshedabad, and 
likewise of having connived at the embezzlements of Mahomed 
Eeza khan for a douceur of ten lacs. Mr. Francis and his col- 
leagues proposed that Nundu koomar should be called before 
the Council board to substantiate the charge. HaslJDgs, as 
might have been expected, opposed this proceeding with great 
indignation. " I know," he said, " what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this administration, and I 
will not sit at this board in the character of a criminal." It 
does not appear that on this or any other occasion, Hastings 
endeavoured to stifle enquiry, or objected to his opponents 
forming a committee of investigation, and reporting their 
proceedings to their masters at home, or referring the questions 
at issue to the arbitriment of the Supreme Court ; but he 
felt that the government would be degraded in the eyes of 
the native community, if the dregs of society were introduced 
into the Council chamber to criminate the President at the 
instigation of Nundu koomar, and he dissolved the meeting 
and left the chamber. The majority immediately placed 
General Clavering in the chair, and called in Nundu koomar 
who dilated on the venality of Hastings, and moreover, pro- 
duced a letter purporting to be written by Mnnee begum 
herself, which admitted the payment of two lacs and a half 
of rupees to the Governor-General, on which Mr. Francis 
and his friendB resolved with one consent, that Hastings had 
chmdestinely and iUegally received three lacs and forty 
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thonsftnd ropees, and that meaenrea should be taken to 
compel him to repay it into the public treasury. The signa- 
ture to the letter was pronounced on the most impartial 
examination to be spurions, but the seal appeared to be 
geniiine. The begnm herself denied all knowledge of the 
letter, and the mystery of the seal was not discovered fill 
after the death of Nnndu koomar, when fac-simHes of the 
seals of all the most eminent personages in Bengal were 
found in his cabinet. 

Eiemuonor Hastings, in eetf-defence, now brought an ac- 
Kooau koomii, iaon in the Supreme Court against Nundn 
koomar and others for a conspiracy to induce 
one Kumal-ood-deen, a large revenue fanner, to criminate 
bim. The judges admitted the charge and held Nundn 
koomar to bail, and Mr, Franda and his two associates 
immediately paid him a complimentary visit at his own 
residence. Eight weeks after the commencement of this 
action, one Mohun Prisad, a native merchant, renewed an 
action for forgery against Nundu koomar, which had been 
originally instituted in the local court, when Nnndu koomar 
was arrested, but released, through the intervention of 
Hasting. On the establishment of the Supreme Conrt, 
this suit, along with others, was transferred to its juris- 
diction. The forgeiy was established on the clearest evi- 
dence; the jury found him guilty, and the judges ordered ^J^ 
lum to be h)mg. It was the first instance of the execution of * 
a brahmin, since the English became lords of the country, 
and it created a profound sensation in the native community. 
Thousands of Hindoos surrounded the scaffold, unwilling to 
believe thdr own eyes, and when the deed was completed, 
rushed down to the sacred stream to wash out the pollution. 
BeflMtiDDioa ^'^ transaction was long considered the most 
thiiinmoc- atrocioua crime of Hastings's administration. It 
"■ was asserted in high quarters that Nundu koomar 

had been judicially murdered by him through the agency of 
Sir Elijah Impey, the chief justice. But time haa dispelled 
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the clonds of prejudice. For thia foul imputation ttieie was 
so other ground than the coincideDce of this trial, in point of 
time, with the aocusatJous brought by Nundu koomar ag^uet 
Hastings. There never was the slightest evidence that 
Hastings had ever prompted, or even encouraged the action. 
The capital sentence, however conformable to the barbarona 
lawa of England at the time, was, on ever; consideration, 
moBt unjust. The offence was venial by the laws of the 
country, and the English code, which made it capital, wae not 
introduced till several years after it had been committed. 
Mr. Francis and his colleagues protested against the whole 
proceeding, but the judges indignantly refused to submit to 
any lactation in the exercise of their judicial fonctjons. Bat 
after the sentence had been passed, it was stitl within the 
power of the majority of the Council who exercised the whole 
authority of the government, to suspend the execution of it, 
pending a reference to England; ibey did not, however, 
choose to interfere, and the odium of this transaction must be 
divided between them and the judges. Nundu koomar, who 
began life a poor man, left a fortune of a crore of rupees. 
nwCourtof Towards the close of 1775, the dedsion of the 
S^ltai^^ Court of Directors on the matters in dispute be- 
17J6. tween Mr. Francis and Hastings, was received in 

Calcutta. They condemned the meaaures of the Govemor- 
Oeneral in strong language, but they neither ordered the resti- 
tution of Rohilcund to the Eohillas, nor the return of ihe forty 
lacs which had enriched their treasury, to the Vizier. But tbey 
recommended concord and unanimity to the Council, and the 
advice was received with a shout of derision by both parties. 
The adverse resolntions of the Directors were, however, over- 
niled by the Proprietors, who held Hastings in the highest 
estimation; and the dissensions abroad, aggravated by the 
discord at home, brought the British intereste in India to the 
verge of destruction, from which they were rescued only by 
the firmness and resolution of the Govemor-GeneraL Id 
September, 1776, his authority in the govemmeat was le- 
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ntored by the death of Colonel Monson, which gave him the 
casting vote in an equally-balanced Council. But in the pre- 
ceding year, worried by the opposition and insnlta of his 
opponents, he had informed his agent in England, Colonel 
fifacleane, that it was his intention to resign his appointment, 
if he found that his meaaures were not approved of at home. 
But within two months of this communication, he recovered 
his spirits, revoked his resigriation, and, at the same time, 
informed the Minister, Lord North, that he would remain at 
liis post till he was recalled by the same authority, — tliat of 
Parliament, — which had placed him at the head of the govern- 
ment. But Colonel Macleane, finding the current against 
Hastings as strong in Leadenhall Street as it was in Down- 
ing Street, took upon himself to announce to the Court of 
Directors that he was authorised, on certain conditions, to 
tender his patron's resignation. After several months of 
violent intrigue, which it ie not necessary to detail, the Di- 
rectors «ame to the resolution that Mr. Hastings had positively 
resigned bis oEBce, though his latest as well as his earhest 
letters were before them, and appointed Mr. Wheler to the 
vacant seat in Council. 

When intelligence of this resolution reached 
Tioimtproceed- Calcotta, General Clavering, whom Lord North 
tog.uidde»ui, had encouraged in his opposition to Hastings, by 
the Order of the Bath, attempted to seize the 
government, as being the senior member of Council, obtained 
possession of the Council Chamber, and took the oaths as 
Governor- General. lie likewise demanded the keys of the 
Treasury and of the fort from Hastings, and wrote to the 
commandant to obey no orders but those which emanated 
from him. Hastings, who did not admit the fact of his re- 
signation, had anticipated Sir John Ciavering by securing the 
gates of Fort WiUiam, and his messengers found them closed 
against him. The dispute was rapidly tending to a collision, 
which must have proved in the highest degree disastrous to 
the interests of the Company, when Heatings pmdentljr 
3 a 
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averted it by refernng the qneation to the Judges of the 
Sapr^ne Coart. After a careful Investi^^tioa of dl the 
docnments conoected with tlus transaction, the; came to the 
ie&don, that any assumption of authority by Sic John Cla- 
Tering would be illegal, and the storm blew over. He did not 
survive the chagrin of this diBapp<»Qtmeut many monUiH. 
Mr. Wheler, who had taken his seat in Coundl, though pro- 
fesaiug neutrality, generally sided with Frauds, but the cast- 
ing vote of tiie GoYemor-G«neral overruled all opposition. At 
the beginning of 17S0i Mr. Barwell was anxious to return to 
hia native laud with the colossal fortune he had accumulated, 
but he hesitated to embark and leave his friend Hastings in a 
mi&ori^. Mr. Francis, imwiUmg to stand in the way of 
Mr. fiarwell's retirement came to an nnderstaudiug with 
Hastings not to take advantage of it, and Mr. Barwell em- 
barked for England. But the discord was speedily renewed : 
the antagonists could not agree on the nature cs extent of tlie 
neutraUty. Hastings charged Francis with havmg duped him, 
and the dispute was settled, according to the barbarous custom 
d the times, by a hostile meetiug, in which Mr. Francis was 
wounded. At the dose of the year he returned to England, < 
The settlement of the land revenue, which had 
been made for five years, expired in 1777, when it 
was found that the country had been grievously 
rack-rented. Many of the zemindars, ambitions of retaining 
their positioa iu the conutiy, had made ofFers whidi they soon 
found themselves unable to support. The speculators, who 
had in many cases outbid and dislodged the old landholders, 
had no object but to enrich themselves by oppressive exactions, 
and throw up thdr engagements as soon as the lyots were 
exhansted. The government, new to their duties, had com- 
mitted serious errors. To the usual imperfection of all new 
institutions, was in this instance added an entire ignorance of 
the quali'^ and value of the lauds and even of the language 
of those who held them. The whole system collapeed ; the 
oonntry was impoverished, aud, what with remissions and 
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irrecoverable balances, the Oompany lost little Bboit at two 
crores and a half of rape«B in five years. Before (he eipin^ 
tion of the old settlemeDt, Eaatings had wisely appointed a 
commissioii of inquiry to travel through the cotmtry and col- 
lect data for a new arrangement. The Court of Directors 
denounced the commission as a flagrant job, and charged 
Eastmga with "the meaneBt and moert corrupt motives m the 
selection of the members." They expressed their surprise 
that any euch inquh j should be found necessary, after Ihey 
had held the Dewanny for t«n years. But they seemed to 
forget that their own tJme had been occupied in cabal and 
intrigue at home, to the neglect of the dnties of administra- 
tion, and that their ill-paid revenae ofBcers in India had been 
too dosely oocniaed in making fortunes by private trade to 
have any leisure to attend to the interests of the state. By 
order of the Directors, the settlement was therefore made for 
one year only. 

Dath of To resume the thread of Mahratta affturs. The 

J^?^^ young Peshwa, Madhoo Rao, little inferior to any 
rabn^ of his Tacc in the cabinet or in the field, died of 
-iji-'it. consumption, on the 18th of November, 1772. 

At the period of his death, the nominal revenue of the Mah> 
ratta empire in Hindostan and in the Deccan, was ten croiea 
of rupees, but the amount actually realized did not greatly 
exceed seven crores, of which the sum at the absolute dis- 
posal of the Feshwa was only three crores, the remainder 
of it belonged to the Guichwar, Bhonslay, Holkar, Sindia, and 
tnin<:ff chieftaloB. The Peshwa'a own army consisted of 
50,000 horse, besides hifantry and artillery, but the entire 
army he was aUe to assemble under the national standard 
was not less than 100,000 splendid cavalry, and a propor- 
tionate stoangth o£ foot and artillery, not including the 
Pindarrees, or hereditary freebooters of the country. It was 
a forttmate drcnmstanoe for India that this formidable force, 
animated by Uie instinct of plunder, and stimulated by the 
r^uomhraaoe of past successes, was not nuder the control 
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of a siaglfl leader, but dinded by allegiance to fire princes, 
each one of whom had bis own individual interests to pro- 
mote. Madhoo Rao wae eacceeded by his younger brotlicr. 
Narayun Rao, who immediately proceeded to Satara, and 
Tras inveBted with the office of Peehwa. Though doI 
twenty, he was ambitious of military gl'irj', and detennined 
on an expedition to the Camatic, whiuh induced him to recal 
the Mahratta army from Rohilcnnd. But, after a reign of 
nine months, he was aasaesinated by the orders, or by the 
connivance of his uncle, Roghoonath Rao, or Raghoba. 
Baghoba had long been distinguished as a brave soldier, and, 
4n 1759 bad led a body of 50,000 Mahratta horse from the 
banks of the Nerbudda to the banks of the Indus. But he 
was an inveterate intriguer, and bad been repeatedly confined 
by Madhoo Rao for bis turbulence and treason. He was, 
moreover, always imprudent, and rarely fortunate, 
j^j^t^ Raghoba took possession of the vacant ofiGce, 

pwhw, n» and after having obttuned investiture from Satara, 
ibuiboo B», plunged into hostilities with the Nizam, whom he 
"'*• pursued with such vigour as to oblige him to 

purchase peace by the sacrifice of territory valued at twenty 
lacs a year. With his usual folly, Raghoba restored the 
lands to the Nisam, instead of jadidously distributing them 
among his military chiefs, and thus increasing the strength 
of their loyalty. He then marched against Hyder, but his 
pecuniary difficulties obliged him to be content with apromi&e 
of six lacs of rupees, and the acknowledgment of hie title as 
Fcshwa. From this eouthem expedition he was recalled by 
a formidable confederacy of the ministers at Foona, who were 
hostile to him, and had, moreover, received intimation that 
the young widow of the late Feshwa was pregnant. They 
conveyed her, on the 30th of January, to the fort of Foo- 
runder, taking the precaution of sending with her a number 
of females in the same condition, to provide agmnst the 
chance of her giving birth to a daughter. The; tben pro- 
ceeded to form a Regency con^;)osed of Snccaram B^^>o^ an 
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old and astnte Btatesman, Nana FurniiTese, and the military 
commandant, and at once assumed all the functions of 
goTemment. Raghoba, on the news of this revolution, 
hastened to meet his opponents, accompanied hy Morari 
Rao, one of the greatest soldiers of the age, who had mea- 
Bured swords with Lawrence and Coote in the Camatic, and 
on the 4th of March inflicted a signal defeat on the army of 
tlie Regency. This success replenished hia military chest, 
and brought crowds to his standard ; fortune seemed to 
declare in his favour, when, having conceived suspicions of 
the fidelity of his own generals, he threw away his chance of 
power by turning off to Boorhanpore, instead of marching at 
once on Foona, which its terrified inhabitants had begun to 
desert The widow was delivered of a son on the 18th of 
April, 1774, who was installed as Peshwa when only ten 
days old, under the title of Madhoo Rao the Second. 
Proceedingi a( After remaining a short time at Boorhanpore, 
Eaghoba, 17J1. Eaghoba crossed the Ncrbudda to Indore, where 
he was joined by Holkar and Sindia, who had returned from 
Rohilcund with about 30,000 horse. He also indulged the 
hope of receiving aid from the raja of Berar, and advanced 
to the banks of the Taptee, to secure the co-operation of the 
Guickwar army. In reference to the province of Guzerat, 
then under the rule of this family, it is to he observed that 
the authority of the Emperor was finally extinguished in it 
during the year 1755, when the capital, Ahmedahad, was 
captured by Damajee Guickwar, the Mahratta sirdar. At the 
period of hia death, in 1768, hie son, Govind Rao, who hap- 
pened to be at Poena, obtained hia father's title and posscs- 
aiona on the payment of various sums, which eventually 
reached fifty lacs of rupees. In 1771, his brother, Futteh 
Sing, proceeded to the Peshwa's court, and succeeded in 
supplanting him ; but Govind Rao's cause vras espoused by 
Kaghoba, on becoming Peshwa, and the province was dis- 
tracted by these rival claims. Baghoba now advanced to 
claim the support of his protegee. 
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During the year 1772, the Conrt ot Dlrectora 
^S^u^'^ reaolved to place a repreBentative at the Poona 
"" Enjiiih, durbar, in the hope of promoting their commerdal 
int«reBta, and, more eapecially, of obtaining pos- 
BeBaion of the port of Baeecin, and the island of SalBette, 
which was separated from Bombay by a narrow channel, and 
oomprised an area of abont 150 oqtiare miles. With these 
acqoiaitions the Directors hoped to render Bombay the ^reat 
emporium of the trade of the western coast with Fer^a, 
Arabia, the Red Sea, and China. These posseseions felJ into 
the hands of the Portuguese in an early period of their career, 
but were conquered by the Mahrattae in 1739, by whom they 
were prized beyond their value, as having been wrested from 
a European power. Raghoba, on his arrival at the Tapteet 
Bent an envoy to Bombay to solicit the aid of a snfficient 
force to establiah him in the government at Poona, and oBered 
to defray all the expenses cf the troops, as well as to make- 
large grants of territoiy to the Company. The President and 
Conndl eagerly grasped at the propoajt, and on the 6th of 
September, 1774, offered to assist him with 2,500 troops, on 
condition of hie advancing fifteen or twenty lacB of mpees, 
and engaging to cede Salsette and BasBein in perpetuity to 
the Company. But Bagboba, even in his extremity, refused 
to alienate Salsette from the Mahratta dominions. While 
these negotiations were pending, the Bombay authorities 
received information that a large armament was fitted out at 
Qoa for the recovery of these possessions, and as it was felt 
that the Portuguese would be more dangerous neighbours 
than the Mahrattas, an expedition was sent to Salsette, and 
the island occupied before the end of the year. 
^^ Meanwhile, the Regency at Poona having sno- 

trotrwith ceeded by large oSei's in detaching Holkar and 
ikmbw. 177ft. g^jjj^ jj.^jjjj j,jg ^ygg gf Raghoba, moved ag^st 
him with a body of 80,000 men, and he narrowly escaped 
being captured by his perfidious alUes and delivered op to his 
enemies. He retreated in all hastO] leaving his begum at 
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Shar, where ebe gave birth to a boh, Bajee Rao, the last of 
tiie F^ihwaB. Oa the 17th of February, the troops of the 
RegeDcy overtook him at Wassnd, where hie army was totally 
routed and diBperaed, aud he fled from the field with only a 
tiiousand horse. Ten days after this event, Colonel Keating 
arrived at Surat with the force which bad been despatched 
from Bombay to his aid, Baghoba soon after joined his 
camp, and, after some further negotiations, affixed liis seal on 
the 6th of March, 1775, to a treaty, known in history ae the 
Treaty of Surat, concluded by the Bombay President, without 
the authority of the Calcutta Oovemment, and which involved 
the Company in the first Mahratta war. The President had 
no evidence that Raghoba was chargable with the asaassina- 
tion of bis nephew, but his guilt was universally believed by 
the Mahrattas, and the alliance of the English with a man 
branded with the crime of murder created a deep and lasting 
prejudice agwist them. By this treaty the Bombay Govern- 
ment engaged to furnish Baghoba with 3,000 British troops, 
and he pledged himself to the payment of eighteen lacs of 
rupees a-year, made an assignment of lands of the fmnnal 
value of nineteen lacs, and — such was the desperate state of 
his aSiurs — agreed to concede Salsette and Bassein. The 
aimy of Colonel Eeatiug, joined by the troops whom Bagho- 
ba's officers had succeeded in collecting together after ibdi 
dispersion, mancsuvred for a month between the Sabennnttee 
and the Mjhee. It was during this period that Colonel 
Eeatmg mdiscreetly attempted to detach Futteh Sing Guick- 
war from the Poona regency ; but the English troops had as 
yet achieved nothing, and the Colonel's envoy, a young lieu- 
tenant, was treated with the most humiliating contempt, 
iiitus of Arm, ^^^ Bombay Government having thus embarked 
iiui luy, 17JB. in ft war with the Mahratta Regency, ordered 
Colonel KeatJng to quit Gnzerat, and march apon Poona ; but, 
as he moved down to the Myhee, he found the Mahratta 
army posted at Arras to dispute his progress. It was on this 
field that the English and Mahratta forces eucount«ted each 
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other, for the first time since the gentlemea of the lactory 
Kt Surat had so gallantly repuleed Sevajee in 1669. The 
brunt of the actJon fell on Colonel Keating'a brigade, which 
WM attacked by an army of ten times its number. The loss 
of life was severe, but, though the Engtish troops were for a 
time staggered, their final triumph was complete, and the 
Mahrattae retreated in haste and disorder to the Nerbudda. 
Colonel Keating pursued them with vigour, and they con- 
fudered themselves fortunate in effecting their escape across 
the river, after they had thrown all their heavy guns into it. 
Putteh Sing now hastened to make his peace with the victors, 
and engaged to fnmish Baghoba with twenty-six lacs of 
mpees in two months, together with a large body of troops, 
and to eecore to the Company a share of the Broach revenaes 
to the extent of two lacs a-year. The Mahratta navy, more- 
over, which consisted of six vessels, carrying from 26 to 46 
guns, was completely crippled by the English commodore. 
The campmgn had been prosperous by sea and land; the 
Company had obtained a territorial revenue of twenty-four 
lacs a-year; the Mahrattas had been driven with disgrace 
across the Nerbudda, and so effectually damaged was their 
reputation, that the Nizam was emboldened to take advantage 
of their distress, and,, under the threat of joining Eaghoba, 
exacted a cession of lands valued at eleveu lacs a-year. But 
the brilliant prospects which this success opened up were 
ruined by the proceedings of the Calcutta triumvirate. 

The treaty with Raghoba, which appeared likely 
BActanbadiud- to involvo a War with the Eegency, was severely 
"T!^ ma*'" condemned by both parties in the Council in Cal- 
cutta, as "impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised, and 
unjust." When the war, however, had actually commenced, 
Hastings considered it almost impossible to withdraw from it 
with honour and safety, before the conclusion ; and he advised 
that the Bombay Government should be vigorously supported 
In conducting it, and instmcted to bring it to a termination aa 
Speedily as possible. . But Mr. Francis and his colleagues 
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resented the andacity of the Bombay Council in making war 
irithout their consent, ordered the treaty with Raghoba to be 
munediately aimuUed, and all the British troops to be with- 
drawn from the field. At the same time, they announced their 
intention to send au agent of their own to open an indepen- 
dent negotiation with the mimaters at Poona. In vain did 
the Bombay Conncil remonstrate with them on the disgrace 
of violating a solemn treaty. Colonel Upton was sent 
to PooJia to disavow their proceedmgs ; their authority was 
paralysed, and their character wantonly disgraced in the eyea 
of the princes of India. 

The Treaty o( "^^^ astut© ministers at Poona were not alow to 
pnonuider. take advantage of these discords, and extolled to 
the skies the wisdom of " the great governor of 
Calcutta, who had ordered peace to be concluded." When, how- 
iever, Colonel Upton came to propose that Salsette and Bassein 
and the assigned revenues of Broach should be retained by 
the Company, they assumed a lofty tone, and spumed the con- 
ditions, demanding the immediate surrender of Raghoba and 
of all the territory recently acquired by the EngUsh ; but they 
offered, as a matter of favour, to contribute twelve lacs of 
npees towards the expenses which had been incurred in the 
war. The majority of the Council had, in fact, cut the sincwa 
of the negotiation by the precipitate recal of the army from the 
field, but the insolent reply of the Eegent^y roused their in- 
dignation, and they determined to support Baghoba, and to 
prosecute the war with all vigour. Letters were at onco 
despatched to the various princes of India to secure their al- 
liance, or their neutrality ; a supply of treasure was despatched 
to Bombay, and troops were ordered to be held in readiness 
to take -the field. But the Poona ministers, after this display 
of arrogance, unexpectedly conceded the greater part of Colonel 
Upton's demands, and the Treaty of Poorunderwas signed on 
the Ist of March, 1776, by Succaram Bappoo and Nana Pur- 
unvese. It annulled the engagements of the Bombay Govem- 
ment with Ka^ioba, who w^ to disband his army and redre 
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to the banks of the Oodavery on a penedon of three lacs of 
mpees a-year. The British army wm to quit the field. Sal- 
sette was to be retained by the Company if the GoTemor- 
0«neral desired it, bnt all the other acqiuBitiona were to be 
i-elinqnished ; tbe daim on ihe revennes of Broach was con- 
ceded, togethM' with twelve lacs of rupees, towards the ex- 
penses of the war, "by way of favour." Ccmsidering that alt 
the advantages of the campaign had been on the side of the 
English, the Bombay Preeidenty was fully justnSed in repro- 
bating the treaty, as " highly injurious to the reputalJon a^u 
the interests of the CcHnpany." It was a flagrant breach (rf 
fmth with Bagoba, and it B^ved to impur the confidence of 
the native powers in the engagements d the British Govern' 
ment. It inspired tite Po<»ia Begency with an undue sense ti( 
theirownimp(Mrtance,andrenderedasecoadwturinevitable. The 
Bombay Council did not conceal their anxie^ to obstruct the 
treaty. They gave an asylum to Baghoba at Sorat, and throw 
their field armies into Surat and Broach. The Foona ministers 
raved at this infraction of the treaty, and threatened to cany 
fire and sword into every part of the Company's dominionB; 
bnt all their menaces were treated with contempt at Bombay. 
j„^,f^„ On the 20th of August, 1776, a despatch was 

of iiH Cow received from the Court of Directors, approving of 
i;7fc™*°" the treaty concluded with Raghoba at Surat, and 
directmg the other Presidencies to g^ve him their support, 
and to retain the territories which had been ceded by htm. 
The Bombay Council, smarting under the degradation inflicted 
on them by the Supreme Government, lost no time in tumiog 
tliis favourable decision to account To the great annoyance 
of the Poona Begency, they gave countenance to an impostor, 
who claimed ibe office of Peshwa, as the identical Sndaeeeb 
Boo Bhao, who had disappeared at the battle of Panipitt 
They invited Baghoba to Bombay, and settled 10,000 rupees 
a month on him. The Mahratta cabinet remonstrated agaimt 
this fresh violation of the treaty of Poomnder, but it w» 
weakened bj internal discords. Sucoaram Bappoo, the head 
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of the minifltry, was jealous of the growing power of hia 
yoBnger associate, Nana Fumnveae, who had fled from tho 
field of Paniput, and who united the highest political talent 
with a singular want of persoQal courage. His consin, Maroba 
Furnnvese, had been the miuifiter of the deceased Madhoo Rao, 
and took a prominent part in public affairs, but in the interests 
of Succaram. Mahdajee Sindiawas endeavouring to increaeo 
liis. own consequence by acting as umpire between the two 
f actioDH. To increase the confusion at Poona, a French ad- 
Tenturer, of the name of St Lubin, arrived there m March, 
1777, and announced himself as the envoy of ihe King of 
France, who was on the eve of a war with the English. He 
was authorised, as he stud, t« offer the Mahrattas the support 
of 2,500 European troops, an abundant supply of stores and 
munitions of war, and officers to discipline 10,000 sepoys. 
He affected horror at the connection of the English with the 
assassin Saghoba, and produced in the durbar, with a burst 
of grief, a picture of the barbarous murder of Narayun Rao, 
which had been punted under his direction at Paris. Nana 
Fnmuvese affected to credit his mission, and, with the view of 
annoying the English government, afforded him every en- 
couragement, and made over to him the harboiu- of Choul, 
only twenty-three mUes from Bombay. 
BamtuDoB !■ Meanwhile, a despatch was received at Bom- 
fwonrof bay and Calcutta from the Court of Directors, 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poomnder, and stating that, although they considered them- 
selves bound in honour to adhere to it, yet, if there was any 
attempt on the part of the Poona Regency to evade its pro- 
visions, the Bombay Preadency was at Uberty to renew the 
alliance with Raghoba. The President and Council found 
little difficulty in discovering infractions of a treaty which 
those who had dictated it never intended to respect but as it 
suited their interests, and prepared to espouse the cause of 
Kaghnba. Their movements were hastened by the course of 
events at the Mahratta ca{iitaL Uoraba Puruuves^ assisted 
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hy Holkar. reeolred to enpport Baghoba, and Snccanua 
Bappoo joined the confederacy, and despatched an envoy to 
Bombay to reqnest the government to conduct Baghoba to 
Poona with a military escort The proposal was eagerly 
accepted, and preparations were immediately made for tbe 
expedition. Hastings, who bad now regained his ascendancy 
in the Conncil, gave the project his approbation, partly be- 
cause it was countenanced by Snccaram Bappoo, one of the 
partiee to the treaty of Poonmder, but chiefly because Nana 
Fumuvese was giving encouragement to the French, whose 
influence in Indian politics he considered the greatest of 
calamities. In a letter dated the 23rd of March, 1778, he 
authorized the Bombay Government "to assist in tranquil- 
lizing tbe Mahratta statei" and engaged to send a large force 
across the continent to re^t the aggressions of the French, 
which, in his ojanion, threatened the existence of the Com- 
pany's possessions in the west of India. 

Nana Fnmnvese was obliged to bend to the 
tJonBCFMiu, storm, and retire to Poonmder. Hurry Punt, the 
nth jiuj, 1T7B j(gj|jrat;(^ general-in-chief, and one of his parti- 
zans, was, at the lime, on his way to Meritch, to join Sindia 
in resisting the encroachments of Hyder, to which reference 
will be made hereafter. They were hastily recalled from tie 
south, and reached Foorunder on the 8th of July, where they 
united with the army of Holkar, who had been, in the mean- 
time, detached from the opposite party by a bribe of nine lacs 
of rupees, and restored Nana Furnuvese again to power. 
Maroba and bis colleagues were arrested on the 11th, and 
many of them put to death,' bnt Snccaram Bappoo, whose 
name it was deemed important to associate with the pro- 
ceedings of the state, was simply placed under restraini 
The party of Eaghoba was thus extinguished at Poena. 
But the Bombay President and Council were not disposed to 
desert him. They addressed certain questions to the new 
ministry at Poona ; the replies were considered a violation of 
the treaty oi Pooronder, and it was resnlved to put to use the 
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liberty granted to them in the despatch of the Court of Di- 
rectors and in the tetter of Hastings, Towards the end of 
August, he informed them that he was endeavouring to form 
an alliaDce with the Rajah of Bcrar, whicli would embrace the 
politics of Poona, and enjoined them to avoid any mcaBm'C 
hostile to the Poona Eegency, But their passions were en- 
listed in the cause of Raghoba, which, .ia effect, they made 
their own; and without adequate preparation, without a 
cfimmandcr on whom they could depend, and without alli- 
ances, they determined to send a handful of men against the 
strength of the Mahratta empire. Nana Fumuvese perceived 
the gathering etorm, and prepared to meet it; he enlisted 
recruits in every direction, repcured and provisioned his forts, 
and refitted liis vessels. 

EipwuuoDto ^ "^^ treaty was now made with Raghoba, 
Pmraa._!BUi which differed little from that of Snrat. An 
army of 4,000 men, of whom 600 were Europeans, 
was equipped and entrusted to Colonel Egerton, who had 
seen some service in Europe, but was little qualified for the 
duty assigned him. Disregarding the experience so dearly 
bonght in the war with Hyder in 1768, " field deputies," under 
the name of civil commissioners, were sent with the army ti> 
control ifa movements, and to check peculation. Carnnc, 
who had won some credit in the field in Bengal, was ap- 
pointed the senior commissioner, and he exhibited Ins fitness 
for such a trust by a squabble, on the first day, with Colonel 
Egerton about the miUtary honours to be paid him. The 
troops, encumbered with 19,000 bullocks besides other cattle, 
embarked at Panwell on the 25th of November, and, aa if it 
had been designed to afford Nana and Sindia the most ample 
leisure for preparation, moved at the rate of two miles a day. 
It was the 23rd of December before the army ascended the 
ghants, when its disasters began by the loss of one of the 
most energetic, bold, and judicions officers in its ranks, 
Captain Stewart, whose name, after the lapse of half a 
century, was still held in veoeratioii by the inhabitants 
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of those valle^B as Stewut Phakr&y, or Stewart the gal- 
lant 

j,^„,„^j^ On the 6th of Jannaiy, Gslonel Egertoa re- 
(naoruM ugaed the command to Colonel Cockburn, but 
*™'' though he acted as dvil commissioner, the rexpon- 

eibiUty of all subsequent moyements rested with Oarnaa 
On the 9tii, the army reached Tullyganm, and found it de- 
stroyed. A report was spread that the enemy intended also 
to bum GMnchore, and even the capital itself. Camac was 
panic-struck, and though within eighteen miles of Poona, 
with eighteen days' provisionB in the camp, determined, in 
the first instance, to opea a negotiation with the enemy, and 
tiien to retreat. Raghoba, who, with all bis faults, was a 
gallant soldier, protested agtunst this cowardice, so contrary 
to the British character, but the commismoners were so com- 
pletely under tiie control of their own terrora^ that they 
refused to wait even a single day for the result of their 
negotiations, threw th^ heavy gans into a pond, and begun 
their retreat that very night, hotly pursued by the enemy. 
The rear>gnard, ttpon which the enemy's assaults were chi^y 
directed, waa commanded by a young and gallant officer ^ 
the name of Hartley, who had been in the service abont 
fourteen years, and g^ed tbe eatu« confidence of the 
sepoys. He received every attat^ with tbe utmost steadi- 
ness and animation, and drove back the enemy at every 
point. The eepoys fongfat with periect enthusiasm. Had 
the cranmand of the expedition been entrusted to him, ho 
would, donbtiess, have planted the British standard on the 
battiements of Poona: but in this, as in many subsequent 
campiugns, while the army contained men <A the moat herdc 
monld, and of the highest talent, it was under the conunand 
of wretched drivellers. 

The Britdsh force encamped, on the night of Ibe 
^^ot l!^th, atWnrgaum, and w — s ail ed in dwBon- 
g»™^ ing by the gmis brought up by tiie enemy dniing 
' tbe darkBees. The ttoops began to lose heart; 
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the commander was bewildered, and declared that even a 
retreat had ceased to be possible. Captain Hartley in vain 
pointed ont the mode in which it might be effected with little 
Uwa. Orertiires were made to Nana Furnaveee, who de- 
manded the surrender of Raghoba, before he would listen to 
terms, and the commissioners would have complied wiUi the 
demand if that prince bad not saved them from this infamy by 
surrendering himself to Sindia. Nana FuiTinrese, however, 
Hppeared to be impracticable, andthecommissiotiers tamed to 
Sindia to whom they sent Mr. Holmes with full powers to treat. 
' This separate ne^tiation flattered his vanity and increased his 
importance, and a convention, known as that of Wurganm, was 
ooncladod under his ausjaces, wliich rescued the British anny 
from deatmction by the sataifice of all the acquisitions which 
had been made since 1778. The advance of the army under 
Colonel Goddard acto&B the country was oonnt«rmanded, and 
for the first tjme in the history of British India, two hostages 
were given for the performance of the treaty. The failure of 
tiaa expedition, which nas owing to the interference of the 
imbecdle Camac, was a severe blow to the interests of the 
Company, who lost no time in dismissing him, as well as 
Colonels Egerton and Cockbum, from the service. The Bom- 
bay Preudency lost its tsputation and its strength, and its 
only hope of safety now rested on the arrival of the Bengal 
anny. 

OoMnd-io. This expedition was despatched from the banks 
iMata,iT!9. of tijg Jumna to Bombay through a thousand 
miles of unknown country, occupied by chiefs who were more 
likely to prove hostile than friendly. It was described by 
Mr. Bundas, the Indian minister, as "one of the frantio 
military exploite of Hastings," bnt he forgot that it was by a 
snccesaion of such " frantic exploite " that British power and 
prestige had been established in India by a handful of 
foreigners. The force consisted of between 4,000 and 5,000 
men, under the command of Colonel Leslie, a fair soldier, but un- 
equal to such an enterfdse. He oroBsed the Jumna in Muy, 
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1778, and was expected to reach the Nerbudda before it was 
swelled by the niinB, but he wasted his time in dlscnsBions 
with petty chiefs, and in the course of five months had onl; 
advanced 120 miles. He was accordingly displaced, but died 
before the news of his supet^asion reached him, and the com- 
mand of the army was entrusted by Hastings to Colonel 
Goddard, one of the brightest names in the histoiy of British 
India. Through Mb energy, the expedition advanced at a 
rapid pace, notwithstanding the opposition of many of the 
chieftEuns. The raja of Bbopal, however, treated Goddard 
with the greatest kindness and hospitality, and fnmished his 
troops with ample supplies, though at the risk of bringing 
down on himself the vengeance of the Mahratta powers. 
This generous conduct in a season of difBculty has not been 
forgotten by the British government in the height of its pros- 
perity. The house of Bhopa! has been treated by successive 
Governors-General with marked consideration ; it has always 
been distinguished by its fidelity to the EngUsh crown, and 
the present Muha-ranee is the only female decorat«d with tJie 
most exalted Order of the Star of India. 
warbetween During the progress of Colonel Goddard's ex- 
^^^^^ pedition, intelligence was received in Calcutta 
Jul/, 1718. of the declaration of war between France and 
England, and the difficulties of Hastings's position were 
greatly multiplied. The mission of St. Lnbin — ^wlio had not 
■ then been detected as a charlatan — and the countenance given 
to him by Nana Fumuvese, created the apprebension that the 
Mahrattas would be strengthened by a large French arma- 
ment, and possibly under the command of the redoubted 
Bussy, who had retired to France with a magnificent fortune, 
and married the neice of the minister, but was thirsting for 
service in the countiy where his esploito were stUl held ia 
honour. Hastings adopted the most vigorous measures to 
meet this new crisis; he augmented the army ; he embodied 
the militia of Calcutta, to the number of a thousand ; and 
eent Mr. Elliott to the Bajab of Berar to secure hia alliance l^ 
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the ofter of assisting him to obtain the office of Peshwa. 
The negotiation, the STicceaB of which would have involved 
the Company in endleaa complications, was happily nipped in 
the bud when the raja heard that tho Bombay government 
■were about to support the claims of Raghoba by force of 
arms, bnt he liberally sopplled Colonel Goddard with 
money and provisions, and thus enabled him to reach Boor- 
hanpore without difficulty on the 80th of January, 1779. So 
strict was the diecipline which the Colonel maintained in his 
nrmy, and so punctual were his payments, that the chiefs and 
people on the route hastened to furnish him with supplier. 
At Boorhanpore, he heard of the disaster of the Bombay 
force at Wurgaum, and immediately turned off to Surat, a 
distance of SdO miles, which he traversed in twenty days, 
though he was without any map of the country. By this 
prompt movement he avoided a body of 20,000 Mahratta 
boi'se sent from Poena to intercept him. His timely arrival 
on the western coast proved the salvation of the Bombay 
Fresidency. The unexpected appearance of so large a force 
from the banks of the Jumna, aagmcnted the reputation of 
the British power, and confirmed its influence at the native 
courts, which the convention of Wurgaum had impaired. 
prognHot This convention was repudiated equally by the 

eimu, 17J8. Bombay Council and by Hastings, who directed 
Colonel Ooddard tp open a fresh negotiation with Nana 
Fumnvese, on the basis of the treaty of Poorunder, but with 
an additional stipulation for the exclnsion of the French from 
the Mahratta dominions. In the meantime, Sindia had granted 
a jaygeer of twelve lacs of rupees in Bondlecnnd to Ra- 
ghoba, and sent him under a slender escort to take possession 
of it. Saghoba, who was permitted to take his body guard 
and his guns with him, attacked and overpowered the escort 
on the route, and escaped to Surat, where he was honourably 
entertained by Colonel Goddard, who settled an allowance of 
half a lac of rnpees a month on him. The whole scheme was 
ovid^tly a contiivance of Sini^ to procure the release of 
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Ba^hoba, knd hold Nana Fumuvese in check, by hia habitual 
fears. Towards the close oi the year, Snccaram Bappoo, 
being no longer considered neceBsary, waa confined 1^ Nana 
in the forttfiflB of PertabgTir, 4,000 feet above the level of 
the plain, from the windows of which he oould discern tlie 
spot, where, a hundred years before, hia anceator Pnntajce 
had basely betrayed his confiding master, Ufznl Klian, into 
the hands of Sevajee. The Tenerable old man was soon 
after removed to Raignr, where he closed a life which had 
been marked by every vicisaitude of privation and grandeur, 
of toil and triumph. 

a,aaini:tniii- "^^^ miniaters at Poena considered the oonven- 
MiinOiusni, tion of Wurgaom as a final settlement of their 
differencea with the English, and iiivited tiiem to 
unite in an attack on Hyder, who had taken advantage of the 
confusion of the times to overran the Mahratta territories np 
to the banks of the Kistna. Bat the reception accorded to 
Baghoba by Goddard on the 12th of June gave them mortal 
offence, and they immediately turned round and jHX>p<»ed to 
Hyder a miion agtunst the English, in pursuance of the con- 
federacy which had been formed t^ the Nizam at the end of 
the monsoon. When, therefore, Goddard, who had early in- 
timation of this alliance, demanded a categorical reply to the 
fvoposala he had made. Nana Fnmnvese at once stated that 
the restitntioQ of Salsette, and the surrender of Sagboha 
were necessary preliminaries to any treaty ; and Goddard im- 
mediately dismissed the vakeels, and prepaied for war. At 
the same time he endeavoured to negotiate with Futteh Sing 
Guickwar, whom Hastings had determined to acknowledge as 
the ruler of Guzerat, but that prince manifested a dispowtion 
to procrastinate, and Goddard lost no tune in laying seige to 
Dubhoy, garrisoned by 2,000 of the Peshwa's troops, which 
surrendered on the 20th of January, 1780. Futteh Sing now 
began to negotiate in earnest, and a treaty offen^ve and de- 
fensive was condnded six days after, in which it was agreed 
that he should joia the English oainp with ^000 boate, and 
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receive possession of all the Peshwa's territories north oi thn 
Myhee, and that certwn districts to the south should be made 
over to the Company. On the 10th of February, Goddard 
captured the noble city of Ahmedabad, the modem capital of 
the province, surrounded by walls of immense extent, and 
filled with a population of lOOjOOO. The capital was scarcely 
reduced, when Goddard heard that Sindia and Holkar had 
forded the Nerbudda with 20,000 horse on the 29th of February, 
and were advancing to encounter him. Sindia professed great 
enmity of Nana Fnmuvese, and great friendship for the 
English, and liberated the two hostages of Wurgaum, whom 
he bad treated with hospitality. He endeavoured to open 
negotiations, but Goddard could not fail to perceive that his 
(^ief object was to waste the season of operations. Seven 
days were, therefore, allowed him for a definite reply, and as 
it did not prove satisfactory, Goddcud attacked and dispersed 
hie troops on the 2nd, and again on the 14th of April, and 
cantoned his f^my for the eeason on the banks of the 
Nerbudda. 

Oipwrenfaim- On the side of Bengal, the war was conducted 
uor,sniAuau.t, with brilliant success. Sixty miles south-east of 
Agra lay the little independent principality of 
Gohud, erected by a Jaut chieftain on the decay of the Mogti 
empire. The rana was incessantly threatened by the encroach- 
ments of Sindia, and solicited the protection of Hastings, who 
determined to take advantage of the appeal, and despatch aa 
expedition, chiefly however with the view of creating a salu- 
tary diversion. It consisted of only 2,400 infantry, with a 
smalt body of cavalry, and a detail of European artillery, but 
it was commanded by Major Popham, one of the best soldiers 
in the service. He proceeded on his march in February, 
1780, and having expelled the Mahratta invaders from the 
country, attacked the fortress of Lahar, without battling 
cannon, and carried it by the gallantry of his men. lilfty 
miles to the south of it lay the fort of Gwalior, on the summit 
of a stupendous rock, scarped almost entirely round, and 
2 b2 
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deemed throughont India impregnable. Sir Eyre Coote, the 
veteran hero of the Camatic, now general -in-chief in Bengal, 
had declared that any attempt to capture it, more especially 
without siege guns, would be an act of madneeB. But Pop- 
ham had set this "glorious object," as he termed it, before 
him, and determined to accomplish it. For two months he 
lay about the fortress, maturing his plans with such secrecy 
OS to bafBe all suspidon. On the night of the 3rd of Augost, 
the troops selected for the assault proceeded nnd^ the guid> 
ance of Capttun Bruce to their destmation. Two companies 
of seproys led by four Enropean officers, and followed by 
twenty English soldiers, applied the scaling ladders to the 
base of the scarped rock, sisteea feet high, then to a steep 
ascent of forty feet, and, lastly, to a wall of the height of 
thirty feet. Captain Bruce with twenty sepoys climbed up 
the battlements before their approach was suspected. The 
bewildered garrison made but a feeble reEustance, and, by 
break of day, the British ensign was floating over the re- 
nowned fortress of Gwalior, while the Mahi'atta troops fled to 
cany the news to Shidia. The report of this brilliant 
achievement resounded through India, and wiped out the 
disgrace of the "infamous convention of Wurgaum," as 
Hastings termed it, and which he considered "it worth 
crores to obliterate." Popham was promoted to a majority, 
and then superseded by Colonel Camac, who brought ail 
additional force with him, and not only invaded Malwa, but 
threatened Sindia's capital That chief was obliged to qnit 
Poona in haste to attend to the defence of his own dominions, 
and the object of Hastings in this expedition was fully ac^ 
comj^hed. Camac, however, proved unequal to the enter- 
prise entrusted to him, and allowed his force to be surrounded 
by the enemy, who obliged him to retreat, and harassed him 
at every step. Having at length procured a email supply 
of provisions for his starving troops, by forced contributions, 
he called a council of war to determine his future course. 
Captain Bruce, who waa fortunatdy with the force, urged a 
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TigoFoos attack on the enetnyB camp during the night, aa 
affording the only chance of dehverance. His advice was 
adopted, and the anrpriee and overthrow of Sindia on the 
24th of March, 1781, was complete. He lost elephants, horseB, 
baggage, and a latge number of troope, but, above all, his re- 
pntation, and that at a time when the credit of Holkar at the 
capital was elevated by his Buccessfnl attack un Ooaeral 
Goddard'a force. Ooknel Camac soon after reugned the 
command of the brigade to Colonel Muir. 
coDtesencf Towards the close of 1779, intelligeace reached 
■gijiiit ibe En- Hasting from various quarters of a gener^ con-- 
federacy wliich had been formed by the Nizam 
and Hyder, and all the Mnhi-atta cliiefs, with the exception of 
the Guickwar, forthe expulsion of tho English from India. A 
Bimnltaueous attat^ was to be made on the three Presiden- 
cies ; on Bombay, by Sindia, Holknr, and the army of the 
Peshwa ; on Madras by Hydei ; and on Bengal by the Moda- 
jee Bhonslay, raja of JSagpore. At no former period had the 
Eng'lish power been menaced with greater peril, and it re-^ 
quired all the fortitude, rcsnnrcea, and genius of HastingB to 
meet the maa. Hyder Ali was the first in the field, and 
burst OD the CaiTiatic in July, 1780, as wiU be hereafter nar- 
rated. The safety of Madras demanded the immediate and 
undivided attention of Hastings, and he was under the neces- 
sity of informing Bombny that he could afford it no farther 
assistance. Mr. Hornby, the Pi'csident, feeling that be had 
no resource but in his own efforts, exhibited the greatest 
fngour and prudence. To enable him to draw supplies from 
the Concan, Colonel Hartley was sent to clear the province of 
the Mahrattas, which he effected with little difGculty, after he 
had inflicted a severe defeat on them in October, 1780. Glod- 
dard marched down from Surat, and laid siege to Bassein on 
the 13tb of November. Nana Fumuvese advanced with a 
powerful army to recover the Concan, and reheve that fortress. 
Colonel Hartley had been engaged ior upwards of s month in 
daily ekirmishcs with the Mahratta force ; his aaunomtion wan 
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newly exhanstd ; he waB encambered with 600 eick, and had 
only 2,000 jaded troops fit for duty ; bnt he felt the import- 
ance of maintaining his commnnicationa with Goddard, which 
Nana was endwtToiiring to cnt off, and he took up a strong po- 
sition at Doogaur, where he bus tuned the assault of 20,000 Mah- 
ratta horse for two daya Oa the third, the 12th of December, 
1780, their goliant and skilful general, Ramcbunder Gunnesh, 
was killed ; the army became dispirited and fled predfntately 
with heavy loss. Basaein had suirendered on the previous day 
to Goddard with the toes of only thirteen of his men, and he 
immediately moved down to the support of Colonel Hartley, 
and, ou surveying the field of action, expressed his admiratioa 
of the judicious position he had chosen, and the valour of Iub 
troops. This was all the reward that gallant soldier ever 
received for his achieTements in this war ; he vas immediately 
after euperaeded, and the public service deprived of hia 
talents at the time when they were most nrgently needed. 

Hastings, alarmed by Hyder'a irruption into 
™^^^. the Camatic, considered it important to the 
peditioa to safety of British interest* in India to make peace 
^°°*' ■ with the Mahrattas, and he proposed a treaty on 
reasonable terms, through the raja of Nagpore, who, was 
still friendly to the English thongh he had joined the con- 
federacy. But on hearing of the destruction of BailUe's force 
in the Camatic, in September, 1780, he conudered their 
afCturs desperate, and hesitated to become mediator, except 
on conditions to which the Governor-General would not 
accede. Goddard, conceiving that the desira for peace on 
the part of the Poona durbar would be quickened by an ad- 
vance towards Poona, ascended the ghauts with a large 
force. This expedition, which proved to be a total failure, 
was the only mistake of his career. After having inju- 
didoualy taken post at the Bhore ghant, he was inc^santly 
barrassed by the Mahratta army, and obliged at length to 
retreat, when he was vigorously attacked by Holkar with 
26,000 horse, and did not reach Bombay without the loea of 
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450, killed and wounded. The discomfiture of this renowned 
general was considered b; the Mabrattae one of their inoat 
BJgTial victories, and it was a fortunate drcnmstance that at 
this critical period the troops of Sindia should have been en- 
gaged in defending hia own territories, many hundred milra 
distant. This inauspicious expedition, which terminated on 
tlie 23rd of April, 1781, was the last operation of the war, 
:iUhough more than a twelvemonth elapsed before the 
conclusion of peace, 

ArnniRHiKiii "^^^ "'i* "' ^6™'' to support appearances with 
wiui BtMiuitn his confederates, sent an army of 80,000 horse in 
October, 1779, under his son Chimnajee towards 
Cuttack, for the ostensible purpose of invading Bengal, but 
lie endeavoured to convince Hastings that his intentions 
were not hostile, by prolonging itB march for seven months, 
and then employing it in the reduction of a fort in Onssa. 
To relieve Madras from the pressure of Hyder's army, 
Hastings resolved to aid it by a force from Bengal But a 
body of Bengal sepoys, who had recently been ordered to 
embark at Yizagapatam for Madras, objecting to a sea voyage 
on account of their caste prejudices, had murdered their 
officers, and committed great outrages. To avoid the recur- 
rence of such a scene, Hastings determined to send the 
Bengal detachment along the coast by land, though the 
distance was seven hundred miles, and the route lay through 
unknown and hostile provinces. This was another of those 
"frantic military exploits" of Eastings, which served to 
overawe the native princes, and to establish the ascendancy 
of British power. Colonel Pearce started with the army on 
the 9th of January, 1781, and it was on the line of march 
in Orissa that one-half his force perished of cholera, and 
this is apparently the first notice which we have of the exist- 
ence of a disease which has proved the mysterions scourge of 
the nineteenth centuty. Colonel Pearce experienced the 
same friendly support irom the raja of Nagpore, which that 
prince had previously given to Goddard, Hastings, with the 
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View of detdchio^ the raja from the confederacy, and enlist- 
ing him against Hyder, had made him a promise of idxtefiD 
lacs of mpec8, of which three had already been paid. Chim- 
najee was, at this time, in great distress for money, and 
Hastings eagerly embi-siced the opportunity of offering the 
remainder of the earn, on the condition of a treaty of alliance, 
-which was soon after concluded, with the proviso that 2,000 
of the raja's horse should accompany the detachment, and 
act against Hyder. " Thus," remarked Hastings, with exul- 
tation, " have we converted an ostensible enemy into a de- 
clared friend, and transferred the most formidable member of 
(he confederacy, after Hyder, to our own party, saved Bengal 
from a state of dangerous alarm, if not from actual invasion, 
and all the horrors of a predatoiy war, and have completed 
the strength of Colonel Fearce's detachment." 
^^ The signal defeat of Sindia by Colonel Gamac 

sindii, laik convinced him that he had everything to lose by 
°^ "^^' a contest with the English in the heart of his 
dominions, which might end in driving him across the Ner- 
budda without land or friends, and estingulshing his influence 
in the Mahratta commonwealth. He accordingly made over- 
tures to Colonel Muir, which Hastings was but too happy to 
entertiun, and they terminated in a treaty which was con- 
cluded on the 13th of October. The territory west of tlie 
. Jumna, from which he had been espelled by Major Popbun, 
was restored to him, with the exception of the fort of Gwalior, 
which was reserved for the rana of Gohud, and he engaged 
to negotiate a treaty between the other beUigerents and the 
British government, but, at all events, to stand neutral. 
The treaty gave great umbrage to Nana Fumnvese, partly 
because it acknowledged Sindia as an independent power, but 
chiefly because this assumption of the ofiGce of plenipotentiary 
served to in(»«ase his power and his importance, 
jtf^gt Hastings's anxiety for peace with the Mahratta 

stibn lift Kegency was quickened by the arrival of a French 
umament on the coast which, under existing cir- 
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cumatanceB, might, he feared " result ia the extirpation of our 
nation from the Camutic." " It was not," he said, " peace 
with coiiditJons of advantage he wanted, but speedy peace, 
for which he would sacrifice every foot of ground he had 
acquired from the Mahrattaa." After a variety of disappoint- 
menta, the treaty of Salbye was at i«igth completed on the 
17th of May, 1782, and signed by Mr. Anderson on the part 
of the Company, and by Sindia on behalf of the Peshwa and the 
Mahratta chiefB, he becoming at the same time the mutual 
guarantee of both parties for the perfonnaace of its conditjona. 
All the territory aoquired by the British ai-ms since the treaty 
of Poorunder was restored. Futteh Sing Guickwar was re- 
placed in his original position in Guzerat. Raghoba was to 
be (flowed three lacs of rupees a year, with liberty to choose 
his own place of residence. Hydei' was to be required to re- 
linquish all his conquests in the Camatic, and to releatie all his 
prisoners within six months, and, in case of refueaJ, was to be 
attacked by the forces of the Peshwa. But Nana Fumuvese, 
after having accepted the treaty, hesitated to ratify it, in the 
hope of making better tenns with Hyder, After many 
months of anxiety, Hastings became impatient of further 
delay, and on the 4th of December instracted Mr. Anderson 
to demand the fulfilment of Sindia'e promisee, and the imme- 
diate ratification <^ the treaty, stating that he shonld other* 
wise be under the necesety of making a separate peace with 
Ilyder, which would leave him at liberty to cany all his forces 
towards the Kistna, utd not only secure the possessiona he had 
conquered from the Mahiattas, but augment them. On the 
5th of December, Hastings received a copy of the resolution 
of the House of Commons, that it was the duty of the Court 
of Directors to remove him from the head of affairs inasmuch 
as he had acted in a manner repugnant to the honour and policy 
of the British nation, and he began to ^emble for the ratifica* 
tion of the treaty, when this resolution should be known in 
every durbar in India. On the 7th all anxiety was removed 
by the death of Hyder, of whidi Nana Fumuvese was no 
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sooner inForracd than he aEBied the Fesliwa's Beal to the 
treaty, without any farther hesitation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



'8 ADHDnnSATIOIf — ATFAIRB Of HADKAS, THl 
SECUMD HTBOKH WAB, 1771 — 1781. 

Aifti™ of "^^^ kingdom of Tan jore had been in a great 
T>ui}gn, iiTi— laeaanre exempt from Uie ravages of war dnrin^ 
""■ hostilitieB with Hjder, but had contribnted little 

to the defence of the country. Mahomed All, from the period 
of his accession to the throne of the Camatic had never ceased 
to covet the poflsesslon of it. He now asserted that former 
Nabobs bad obtained contribntions fmrn it of sixty, eighty, 
and even a hundred lacs of mpees, and he importuned the 
Madras Council to ud him in fleecing the raja. The Court of 
Directors, impoverished by the expenses of the late war, 
looked to the resources of Tanjoie with a wishful eye, and 
had instructed their servants at Madras to support the views 
of the Nabob, if the raja refused to eubmit to reasonable 
terms. The demands which the Nabob made, however, were 
beyond all reason ; the raja refused to submit to them, and 
the Council for some time manifested a virtuous reluctance to 
enforce them, but were at length induced to send forward 
an army. The Taujorines made a very spirited defence, but 
a breach was at length effected in the fortifications, and the 
town was on the point of snrrendering, when, on the 27th of 
October, 1771, the Nabob's second son, who had accompanied 
the expedition, without consulting his English supporteTS, 
signed a treaty vritb the raja, extorting from him fifty lacs aa 
the compensation for peace. With the aid of the British de- 
tachments he then proceeded to plunder the polygars, or 
zemindars of the two Marawara, and subjected the wretched 
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iiihabitanfs to the most rerolting cnieltiee, leaving nothing in 
the track {A his soldiers but bnmt and deBolated villages. 
seconiiMiw* I" June, 1773, the Nabob again demanded the 
«nTui}«^ ^d of the Madras government to crush the raja; 
he had not, he said, fulfilled his engagements ; 
ten lacs of rupees were still due fn»n him; and he had, 
moreover, made application to Kyder and to the Mahrattss for 
support. The Council ridiculed the preposterone idea of going 
to war with him for arrears. Tbey knew that he had exhausted 
hie treasury to make good the extortionate fine imposed on him, 
of which be had been enabled to pay five-sixths by mortgage 
ing hia districts and his jewels to the Danes at Tranqnebar, 
and the Dutch at Negapatam. As to the overtures he bad 
made to Hyder and the Mabiattas, they remarked that the 
treaty of 1769 had placed him under the [ffoteclion of Hydet, 
and, that, when he found himself abandoned to the tender 
merdes of the Nabob, who had resolved on his destmction, it 
was natural that he should seek to strengthen himself hf 
alliances with the other powers of the Deccan. Nevertheless, 
the President and his Council argued that the existence of 
such a power u that of the raja in the heart of the conntiy, 
who would join Hyder and the French in the event of a war, 
unless the Company supported him in his just rights, was k 
source of danger; and that it was therefore proper and ex- 
pedient to embrace this opportunity of reduciiig him eotirely, 
before the occnrrence of such an event. It is difficult to 
believe that Englishmen and Christians, even in that period of 
profligacy, could have adopted such a tnun of reasoning to 
justify the ruin of an innocent {oince. The opponents of tho 
President and Council, however, gave a different account of 
the ori^D of this war of extermination, and affirmed that it 
arose from the resentment of the gentlemen at Madras, 
when they found that the raja had resorted for loans to the 
Dutch and the Danes, instead of ^ving them the benefit of 
these lucrative transactions. Whatever may have been tho 
motive, an English army marched into Tanjore in September, 
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1773, deposed tlie raja and made over his country to the 
Nabob. The Court of Directora, aatounded by the report frf 
this infamoaa proceeding, lost no time in expeUing the Prcd- 
dent, Mr. Wynch, from the service, and ordering the raja to 
be restored, placing him for the future under the safeguard of 
British honour. 

Lort pigoi, The vacant chair at Madras was bestowed on 

^;^,f^, Lord Figot, who had gone out to Madras forty 
Dec, int. years before, and, after having risen to the post 
pf President, returned to England with a fortune of forty lacs 
of cui>ees, and was honoured with an Irish peerage. The old 
man was now seized with the mania of going back to Madras 
as governor. He found, on his arrival, that the system of 
peculation and extortion had intermediately attained great 
maturity ; and he eet himself to the task of cleansing the 
Augean stable, which set the whole settlement in a blaze. 
To prevent the restoration of Tanjore to the raja, the Kabob 
spared no art or intrigue ; he went so far as to offer a bribe 
of sixty lacs of rupees to the governor himself, if he would 
only postpone the transfer, but the orders of the Court of 
Directors were peremptory, and Lord Pigot proceeded in pcraon 
to Tanjore, and seated the raja on the throne on the 11th of 
April, 1776, leaving an English garrison for the defence of the 
country. But the restoration was no sooner proclaimed th;it 
Mr. Paul Benfield came forward and asserted that he bad an 
assignment on the revenues of Tanjore &om the Nabob of six- 
teen lacs of rupees, and a clmm on the standing crop of seven 
Ittcs for sums lent to the husbandmen. Nothing can more clearly 
demonstrate the total demoralization of the public service at 
the Madras President^ than the fact that this Benfield, occupy- 
ing an inferior post, not worth more than £00 or 300 rupees a 
month, and keeping the grandest equipages at Madras, should 
not consider it by any means preposterous to assert that he 
bad advanced twenty-three lacs of rupees on the revenues of 
the province. The Council called for vouchers, which he was 
unable to produce, but he assured them that the Nabob was 
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prepEo^d to admit the obligation, of which there could be no 
doubt, as the claim had evidently been coucocted betweoii 
them to defraud the CompaDy and the raja. After Ion;; 
deUberation the Council, on the 29Ui of May, 1776, rejected 
the claim, 

T, J.I . But the Conndl 80on repented of this act of 
deactaofpiKot Virtue. They and the other members of the civil 
ure— J7. aervice were creditors of the Nabob to the extent 
of a crore and a-half of rupees, and they discovered that by 
rejecting the claim of Benfield, they had impaired their hold 
on the revenues of Tanjore. The vote was reconsidered ; Loid 
Pigot and his fnends strenuously resisted the proceedings, 
but a majority of seven to five resolved that the aasignments 
made to Paul Benfield were valid. The dispute waa widened 
by other questions, and both parties became inflamed. Lord 
Figot unconstitutionally suspended two of the members of 
Council and ordered the commandant, Sir Robert Fletcher, to 
be placed under arrest. Fletcher was the officer whom Chvo 
had dismissed ten years before, during the mutiny of the 
ofScers in Bengal which hehadfomented, but whom the Court 
of Directors had, out of opposition to CUve, restored to the 
service. The majority of the Conncil then assumed the 
government, and placed Lord Pigot in confinement. The 
order was executed by Colonel Stuart, who passed the 
day with him at his coontry seat, in the most friendly 
intercourse, and drove out with him in the carriage, when, 
on a given signal, it was surrounded by troopers, and 
the governor was hurried off to a place of imprisonment. 
The Court of Directors, after receiving the report of these 
violent proceedings, ordered that Lord Pigot should be re- 
stored to the office of President, and then resign It. Seven 
members of Council were dismissed from the service, and 
the military officers placed on their trial. But before these 
orders could reach Madras, Lord Pigot waa beyond the reach of 
praise or blame. He sunk under his misfortunes in April, 1777, 
after a confinement, by uo means rigorous, of ei^t months. 
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BuBiHiM, ■»■ The state of affairs at Madras was not at all 
iJI^*^ improved by the appoiatment of Sir Thomas 
Fm. m». Rumbold, who had been trained up in the Bengal 
Bdiool of corruption, aa his successor. The Northern Sircars 
fonned the only territory from which tlie Madras Presidency 
derived any lerenne, but the malversations of the collectors 
left but a small portion of- it to the state. The Court of Di- 
rectors had, therefore, been induced to order five of the 
members of Council to proceed to the province, and after 
diligent in veetigatioa, to place the settlement on a eatisfactory 
basis. Sir Thomas Rumbold, immediately on his arrival at 
Madras, cancelled the oommiesioD, and ordered the zemindars 
to repair in person to the Presidency, a distance of 600 miles, 
through a country without a road. The zemindars who were 
able to afford the cost, were required, on reaching the Presi- 
dency, to transact business with the governor alone, to the 
exclusion of the members of Coun<Ml. The principal zemindar, 
Viziram raj. who was, in fact, a local prince, pleaded the 
injury which his affairs must suffer during his absence, as an 
excuse for not leaving his estates. But his brother hastened 
to the Presidency, and having given a bribe of a lac of rupees 
to tlie goventor's secretary, was appointed dewan, in spite of 
all liis brother's remonstrances, and thus obttuned the entire 
control and management of the zemindary. Sir Thomas 
UuDibold himself was found to have remitted four lacs and 
a-half of rupees to England after he had been six months at 
Madi'a^ and the suspicions to which so large a remittance 
gave rise, were never satif actorily removed. 
TheGuniopr ^^^ treaty with the Nizam in 1768, had given 
Siruir. 1179. the reversion of theGuntoorSirear to theCompany, 
after the death of his brother, fiaealut Jung. That prince, 
with Adoni for the capital of his little principality, was am- 
Ifltious of increasing his power and territory, and had gra- 
dually foi-raed a French corps under M. LalJy, which received 
recruits and supplies through the little seaport of Mootapilly. 
The Madras government repeatedly remonstrated against the 
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presence of this cor^n, to Baaalut Jung, aad also to his feudal 
Bdperior, the Nizam, who promised that every artjde of the 
treaty should be fulfilled to a hair's breadth, but the troops 
were not disbanded. Baealut Jnng was at length threatened 
by the encroachments of Hyder, and opened a commnnication 
with Sir Thomas Bnmbold, and a lieaty was concluded in 
April, 1779, by which he bound himself to dismiss the French 
corpa, and to entrust the defence of his dominions to an 
English force, and assign the Quntoor Sircar for its support. 
Scarcely was the treaty diy, when the Sircar was transferred 
on a ten years' lease to Mahomed All, that is, to his English 
creditors, and we are thus furnished with a key to the whole 
trausactiuQ. An English foice immediately set out to take 
possession of tiie distiict, and Mr. Holland was deputed to 
Hyderabad, to expound the transaction to the Nizam. The 
Nizara expressed the highest resentment at this intrusion into 
the affairs of his family, and more espedally at the military 
support offered to his brother, who might thus become a for- 
midable rival. But his indignation knew no bounds when 
Mr. Holland farther requested a remisBlon of the peshcnsh or 
tribute payable for the Northern Sircars, which had already 
been withheld for two years. He called for the treaty and 
read it over, item by item, before Mr. Holland, and charged 
the English with violating its provisions, and seeking a quarrel 
with him. It was under these feelings of irritation that ho 
set himself to organize the grand confederacy for the exter- 
mination of the English to which reference has been already 
made. 

iHimimiof Hastings, from whom these transactions bad 

Rumiwid, 1781, jjggjj carefully concealed, no sooner heard of them, 
than he superseded the authority of the Madras Conndl at 
the court of Hyderabad, and assured the Nizam that the in- 
tentions of the British government were honom-able and 
pacific, that Onntoor should not be occn[Hed, and that the 
arrears of peshcnsh should be discharged as speedily as pos- 
sible. By these aanurances, HastJngs was enaUed to appeaw 
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the Nizam, and to neutralize his hostility aa a member of the 
)<:rflDd confederacy. Tbia friendly diBposition was Ukewiee 
improvod by the discovery he had recently made, that Hyder 
Ali'a ambition had led him to send a mission to Delhi, and to , 
obtain a aunnud from the phantom of an emperor, conferring 
on him the whole of the Hyderabad territories. The French 
troops, which Basalnt Jnug was constrained to dismiss, were 
iiomcdiaiely taken into the service of the Nizam, and the 
anxiety which their presence in the Deccan inspired was greatly 
augpnented. Sir Thomas Rumbold remonstrated, with great 
vehemence against this interference of the Gocemov-QeDer^. 
iu the political movements of the Madras Pi^esidency ; but thb 
measure of his transgressions was uow full, and in January, 
1781, the Court of Directors after passing the severest 
censure on his conduct, expelled him from the situation 
which he had filled and disgraced for more than two years, 
liut be anticipated their decision by deserting bis post, and 
retnrniiig to England, as soon aa the war with Hyder, whicb 
his follies had provoked, was on the eve of breaking out.* 

Before entering on the narrative of the second 
ji.rior. Mysore war in 1780, a brief review of Hyder'a 

li.i-me. progress, after he had been constrained to make 
peace with the Mahrattas in 1772, appears desirable. The 
confusion created in the Mahratta counsels by the murder of 
the young Peshwa, Naraynn Eao, afforded Hyder an oppor- 
tunity of enlargmg hie territories, which he was not slow to 
improve. In November of that year he subjugated the prin- 
cipality of Coorg, which offered the noblest resistance, and 
was, therefore, treated with more than ordinary barbarity. 
The sum of five rupees was offered for the head of each msle, 
and Hyder took his seat in state to distribute the rewards. 
After 700 heads had thus been paid for, two of surpassing 
beauty were laid at his feet, and he was so startled by their 
comeliness as to order the execution to cease. The circum- 
stance is remarkable, as this is sud to have been the only 
instance in which he ever exhibited any emotion of pity. He 
* See Appendix* 
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pursued this career of conquest with uuiutmrupteJ succesn, 
and in one short campaign, extending: from September, 177S, 
to February, 1774, recovered all the districts of which he had 
been dispossessed by the Mabrattas, and strengthened his 
power in Malabar. In 1775, he reduced the fortress of 
Bellary, belonging to Baaalut Jmig, whom he constrained to 
purchase peace bj the sacrifice of a lac of pagodas. He then 
proceeded to extinguish the power which Morari Rao, the 
renowned chieftain of Gooty, had been employed for thirty 
years in building up, and before the end of 1776, had extjn- 
guished the independence of Savanoor. 

Baghoba, during his vidssitudes, bad been in 
pabwB stuck constant communication with Hyder Ali, who had 
fij8-w7B. acknowledged his title, and furnished him, from 

time to time, with funds to the extent of sixteen 
lacs of mpees, receiving in return a confirmation of all the 
territories he had recently conquered. The cabinet at Poona, 
alarmed at his encroachments, formed an alliance with the 
Nizam, hoping, at the same time, to demolish all the hopes of 
Eaghoba. A Mahratta army of 30,000, and a Hyderabad 
army of 40,000, accordingly took the field in 1776, biit were 
unable to achieve any success. The mvaaion was renewed 
the next year, but the general of the Nizam was rendered 
inactive by the gold of Hyder, and the Mahratta commander- 
in-chief was obliged to retreat in consequence of the deser- 
tion of one of his generals, whom Hyder had corrupted with 
sii lacs of mpeeJL The year 1778 was marked by the most, 
active and ^cceesful exertions on the part of Hyder, and at 
the close of it he waa enabled to contemplate the fertile 
banks of the Kistna as the northern boundaiy of his domi- 
nions. In May, 1779, he attacked the Nabob of Knrpa, who 
had sided with his opponents in the recent war, and annexed 
all his territories. 

Hider'nK- ^''^ resentment which Hyder manifested at 

iDtutioni witu the refusal of the government of Madras to affonl 
^^js. him any assistance in 1772, when pressed tu 
2 
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extremity hy the Mahrattaa, did not prevent his making 
overtures to them, in I778| but all his efforts to eBta- 
blish a friendly intercourse were defeated by the machi- 
nations of the Nabob, Mahomed Ali. Hyder then tnmed to 
the French at Pondicherry, where his envoys were received 
with great eagerness by the ^vemor, M. Bellecombe. The 
inveterate hostility and incessant invasions oF the Mabrattae, 
however, induced him again to court the alliance of the 
English, and he offered his assistance towards the establish- 
ment of Boghoba at Poona, asking, in return, only for a 
supply of stores and arms, and a small body of troops, for 
which he was willing to make a suitable payment. The 
proposal, though acceptable both at Calcutta and Madias, 
was not entertained with any degree of cordiality. 
-^^ ^ In the montli in which this negotjation was in 

FonAktiuiT. progress, informatiMi was received of the com- 
"^^' mencement of hostiUties between France and 

England, and a force was soon after sent agEunst Pondi- 
cherry, the fortifications of which had been completely re- 
stored. The place was defended by the gallant Bellecombe 
for ten weeks with great constancy, but capitulated at length 
in the month of October, 1778, when the garri8(»i was 
permitted to march out with all the honours of war. The 
governor of Madras, in announcing this success to Hyder, 
offered to renew the negotiations, and to [^ace a resident at 
h)6 court, but intimated, at the same time, his intention to 
Bend an expedition to capture Mahe. This was a small French 
settlement on the Malabar coast, through whidi Hyder had, 
for three years, been in the habit of receiving recruits and 
supplies of every description from Europe, and the continued 
occupation of which by his French allies was to him a niatt«r 
of great importance. He replied that he considered all the 
foreign eettlements, English, French and Dutch, equally 
under his protection; that he should support the French 
garrison with all his strength, and retaliate any attack by an 
invauon of the Camatic Sydor's troops accordingly ao- 
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Bieted in the defence of the fort, and his colours were hoistecl 
side by side with those of the French ; but the place sur- 
rendered in March, 1779. Hyder did not diegnise his resent- 
ment from the governor of Madras, and the tone of his 
communicatioDS created so much alarm as to induce Sii' 
Thomas Enmbold to send the celebrated missionaiy, Swartz, 
to allay his feelings, and to sound his disposition. Hyder 
received the ipissionaty with great respect, but nothing was 
gained by the mission except the most unec[nivocal evidence 
of his hostiUty. 

HTderjoini While Ryder's feeUngs were thus exasperated 

ibe coateiwcr, against the Madras authorities, he received in- 
telligence that Colonel Harper, who had been 
sent to take poBseasion of Guntoor, was marching through the 
province of Kurpa, which he had recently conquered, with- 
out even asking bis permission. His indignation waa roused 
to the highest pitch, and he declared that he would neither 
allow an Enghsh force to occupy Guntoor, or to proceed to 
Adoni, and his officers were ordered to resist the progress 
of Colonel Harper by an armed force. Basalut Jung was 
likewise obliged, by the menaces of Hyder and of the Nizam, 
to request that the march of the English troops might be 
countermanded, and the sircar restored ; but with this re- 
quest the Madras Government did not see fit to comply. 
Meanwhile, an envoy arrived at Seringapatam from Poona, 
to represent that Hyder, equally with the Mahrattas, had 
reason to complain of the breach of their engagements by the 
Enghsh Government, and to request him to join the con- 
federacy which had been formed to expel them from India, 
The Mahratta ministers offered to adjust all their differences 
with him; to relinquish all clfums for arrears of ehaut, to 
limit his future payments to eleven lacs of rupees a year, 
and to confirm the grants of territory up to the £istna, made 
by Raghoba. Hyder accepted these proposals with avidity, 
and agreed to put forth his whole strength for the exter- 
mination of the British power, A few months after. Sir 
2 2 
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Thomas Rumbold aent Mr, Grey to Seringupatam to offer an 
alliance with the Myeora state; but he was treated with 
Btudied indignity, and mformed that the offer of friendship 
came too late. Oeman, Hyder's nuDieter, in the course of 
the discussions, took occasion to remark that he had been at 
Madras, and had seen how the English treated their allien. 
" Mahomed Ali," he said, " shewed me several letters he had 
received from the King of England, bnt he complained of the 
lace of pagodas which each one had coat him." 

For many months Hyder had been making pre- 
ptntwDiSw parations for war on the largest scale, super- 
w". i7»- intending every arrangement in person, though 
then in his seventy-eighth year, and by the end of June, had 
equipped the most efficient force ever collected under the 
standard of a native prince. It consisted of 90,000 horse and 
foot, a large proportion of which had been trained and was 
commanded by European officers. It was supported by a 
powerful artillery, directed by European science and skill, 
and his commissariat was admirably organized by a brahmin 
of the name of Foumea. At Madras no preparation was 
made to meet the coming storm. In a spirit of infatuation 
which has no parallel in our Indian history, the members of 
government refused even to acknowledge the danger, and 
the idea of an invasion became the topic of ridicule. The 
President informed the Court of Directors with peculiar satis* 
faction that the country was in perfect tranquillity, and that 
there was "the greatest prospect that this part of India 
would remain quiet." Even so late as the 17tfa of July 
while Hyder was advancing through the passes, the com- 
mander-in-chief declared that all apprehensions wereground- 
less. 

These illusions were speedily dispelled. Hyder, 
on chacamatio, having Completed the equipment of his army, and 
zoiii Juij, 1780. Qpjgpg^ prayers for its success to be put up in the 
mosques, and offerings to be made in the Hindoo temples, 
burst on the Camatic, through the Changama pass, on the 
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20th of July, 1780, and hia j^ogresB was marked by the 
blaze of towns and villages. He appeared ansiouB, on thia 
occasion, to exhaust all the reaonrces of cruelty which a 
mind never eenaible to pity could suggeat. The wretched 
inhabitants were required to emigrate to Mysore with their 
flocka and lierds, and thoae who lingered about tbeir bome- 
steada, were mutilated without diacrimi nation. With the 
exception of four forts held by four English lieutenants every 
fort, as far aa the Coleroun, waa auiTeadered by the com- 
mandanta of Mahomed Ali, whom liyder Ali had corrupted. 
The increduUty of the Council was at length dispelled by the 
announcement that hia troopa had aurronnded Conjeveram, 
only fifty milea from Madras. But it was not till black 
clouda of amoke were seen in every quarter from St. Thomas's 
Moont, distant only nine miles from Madras, that any order 
waa isaned for the movement of troops to repel the enemy. 
The main body of the Britiah army encamped at the Mount 
waa about 5,200 strongs and the force sent to occupy Gnn- 
toor, now commanded by Colonel Baillie, amounted to about 
2,800 men. It was of the last importance that a junction 
should be at once effected of these two bodies, but Hyder 
had laid siege to Arcot, which contained the few military 
stores which the Nabob poaaeaaed, and, after a succession of 
distracted councila at Madras, it was determined to make an 
effort to relieve it. Sir Hector Munro, the general-in-chief, 
therefore, proceeded to Conjeveram, and Colonel Baillie, who 
had arrived within twenty-five miles of Madraa, was ordered 
to make a circuitous march of fifty miles to join him. 

Colonel Bailie had reached the banks of the 
nu'vemenu, Cortetia, then nearly dry, but liable to be swollen 
''*"■ by mountain torrents, on the 25th of Auguat, and 

imprudently encamped on the northern bank. On that night 
the atream became impassable, and he waa unable to crosa it 
before the 4th of September. Hyder iramediatoly despatched 
his son, Tippoo, with the fiower of his army and eighteen 
guns, to arreat the progrees of this brigade. Tippoo 
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attacked Baillie on the 6th, at a place distant only foorteeD 
miles from Sir Eector'B encampment at Oonjeveram. The 
contest vaa severe, and the loss on both E>ides so heavy, that 
Tippoo informed his father that he coold make no impression 
on the English vithout reinforcements, while Bailie informed 
the General that it was no longer in his power to reach Oonje- 
veram; and therefore hoped, that he would unite with him at 
the spot where the en^gement bad taken place. Sir Hector 
Munro had acquired a brilliant reputation in Bengal sixteen 
years before, by quelling the first sepoy mutiny, and defeat- 
ing the Nabob Yizier at Buxar; but on this occasion be 
exhiHted nothing bat the most scandalous incapadty. Instead 
of forming a junction with the other detachment, he allowed 
Hyder to interpose between the two bodies with the greater 
part of his army, and then detached Ct^nel Fletdierwith 
1,100 men to the support of BaiUie. The £ngliah force was 
thus broken up into three divisions, in the vicinity of a pow- 
erful and spirited enemy. But so great was the dread which 
Syder entertained of British prowess, that he had determined, 
in case the whole force was united, to nuse the siege of Arcot, 
and retrace hia steps. Even Lally, his French general, con- 
sidered it incredible that Munro would remain inactive, and 
counselled a retreat, lest the Mysore army shoold be attacked 
at the same time in front and rear. Colonel Fletcher, know- 
ing that his guides were in Hyder's pay, prudently adopted 
a different route from that which they advised, and was 
enabled to join BaiUie in safety. 

Tow outRiD- The two brigades advanced till the evening of 
f"^"',^"^' the 9th September, and a short march would have 
svt, n»o. completed their junction with the main body ; but 
by an act of incredible fatuity, BaiUie ordered his men to lie 
on their arms for the night. Meanwhile, Hyder having ascer- 
tained through his sjues that Munro was making no prepara- 
tion tor moving, despatched the remainder of his army 
against BailUe, who had no sooner commenced his march 
in the morning, than he found himself enveloped by ttui 
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whole of the Myeore army. It was in vain that hie men 
performed prodigies of vjdour, and repeatedly stormed the 
batteriee. The enemy had chosen their positions with great 
skill, and poured in a destructive fire. The European soldiers, 
though they had sustained thirteen attacks, and were rednced 
to 300, still called ont to be led against their assailants ; but 
Baillie refused to sacrifice the Uvea of these brave men, and' 
held out a flag of truce. They. had no sooner Icud down their 
arms, however, than Hyder's men rushed upon them, and 
would have butchered the whole body, if the French officers 
bad not interp<wed to save them. Of 86 ofGcers, 70 were 
killed or wounded, and the whole army, with all its Htores, 
baggage and equipments was totally and irretrievably lost. 
!jir Hector Monro's force was only two miles distant at the 
time, and if he had c^e up dorii^ the engagement, the ^ 
defeat would have be«i turned into a victory, and the for- 
tunes of the war completely changed. On the foUowing day 
he threw his heavy guns into the great tank, or pond, at 
Conjeveram, and retreated In haste and disorder to Madras, 
hotly pursued by the enemy, and losing baggage at every 
turn. And thus terminated in disaster and disgrace, this brief 
campaign of twenty-one days, in which the heroism of the 
men formed a melancholy ctmtrast to the utter incompetence 
of their generals. 

A vessel was immediately dispatched to Calcutta 
Kctic ntuHiM, with information of the disaster. To the embar- 
"*"" rassment of a war with the Mahrattas, waa now 

added a war with Hyder, which had commenced with the 
greatest reverse the English arms had hitherto sustained in 
India. But never did the genius of Hastings appear to more 
advantage than in this emergency. "All my hopes," he 
wrote, " of aggrandi^ng the BritJeh name and enlarging the 
interests of the Company, have given instant place to the 
more urgent call to support the eiistence of both in the Car- 
uatic, nor did I hesitate a moment to abandon my own views 
for such an object." Mr. Whitchill, the governor of Madras, 
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who bad persisted in retaining Ountoor, after he had received 
orders from Calcutta to restore it, was suspended from his 
oflice, to tiie great eatiafaction of the settlement, though, as 
Hastings remarked, "the creature made some show of reeist- 
ance." All the troops which conld be spared were immediately 
despatched, together with fifteen lacs of mpeea, for the sole 
use of the army, and not as a civil supply ; and such waa the 
energy displayed on this occasion, that the whole embarkation, 
and all the measures projected for so great an occaaion, were 
completed within three weeks. The veteran, Sir Eyre Coote, 
had succeeded Sir John Clavering, as commander-in-chief in 
Bengal, and was solicited to proceed to Madras, and restore 
the honour of the British name. He was now advanced in 
years, and feeble in health, but be would not dedine this hon- 
ourable Bununons to the scene of his early trinmpba. But 
the boldest measure which Hastings adopted at this crisis, 
was to stop the Company's investment, and apply the funds 
to the expedition. Even thia provision, however, waa found 
to be ingnffident It waa a subject of exultation, that during 
the eight years of his administration, he had not only dis- 
charged debts to the extent of a crore and a half of rupees, 
but replenished the tieaanry with double that aum ; it was, 
tiieref ore, with no ordinary chagrin that he was now obhged to 
have recourse to a loaiu 

oettax a ^''' ^y™ Coote reached Madras on the 5th of 

wsnAewub, November, and fooud the equipment of the army 
so wretched, and the difBcnlty of obtaining draft 
and carriage cattle in a country awept by hostile cavalry so 
great, that it was the 17th of January before he was able to 
move hw army. Hyder had resumed the siege of Arcot, and 
its small European garrison, after holding out for six weeks, 
waa obliged to retire to the citadel which Chve had defended 
for fifty days. But the Nabob's brahmin commandant, 
ander Hyder's influence, spread a sphit of disaffection 
among the native troopa to such an extent that the European 
officere had no alternative but to capitulate. Hydcr was at 
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the 8ame time engaged in besiegin^f five other forts, one of 
which, Wandewash, was defended by Lieutenant Flint and a 
brother officer, with snch romantic valour and Buch military skill 
that the eiege became one of the most honourable events of the 
war. ThiB distingnished officer, however, received no other 
reward for hie eminent aervicea but the applause of Sir Eyre 
Coofe, whose admiration of the resources which had been em- 
ployed knew no bounds. The Court of Directors refused even 
to promote him to the command of a company. Soon after, 
Sir Eyre Coote revived the drooping spirits of the army by 
the capture of Carangolly, which Hyder had fortified with 
great care. 

Battle M Porto ^ 'he 8tb of Pebmary, the general marched 
KoYo. lit July, southwards to Cuddalore, where he was subjected 
to tti^most mortifying embarrassment for supphes> 
which he conld receive only by sea. The hostile armies re- 
mained inactive for four months, Coote unable to move for 
want of provisions, and Ilyder dreading an encountsr with 
him. On the 18th of June, Coote attacked the fortified and 
well-provisioned temple of Chillumbrum, but met with a 
repulse. Hyder was elated by this his first success agtunst 
the renowned English commander, and resolved to risk a 
general engagement. Though on the verge of eighty, he 
marched up to Cuddalore, a hundred miles in two days and a 
half, and took up a strong position in its neighbourhood, 
which he began to fortify. Coote, ignorant of the nature or 
strength of the enemy's works, resolved, as his last resource, 
to sally forth and attack them. His battering guna were sent 
on board the vessels lying off the town, together with every 
other impediment, and the troo[7s marched to the assault 
with the remaining provisions, enough only fOT four days, on 
their backs. After advancing a little distance, Coote per- 
ceived a road which Hyder had been cutting through the 
sand hills the previous night, and immediately pushed his 
detachments through the gap in the teeth of a heavy cannon- 
ade. After a long and arduous engagement, of six hours' 
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dnntioa, tbe valour of the British Uoopa was rewarded by a 
complete victory, with the loaa of only 800 men. The result 
of the action was most decifdre. Hyder, who had lost 
10,000 soldiers, abandoned his designs on Trichinapoly, and 
Tippoo raised the siege of Wandewash, which tlie gallant 
Flint still continued to defend. 

Pftaeoi '^^^ Bengal brigade sent down the coast under 

Pouiiopa, «ai Colonel Pearce, had been recruited after the havoc 
of the cholera, and reached PuUcat, forty miles 
north of Madras, in July, 1781. Hyder detached Tippoo with 
a large force to intercept it, and Coote marched 150 miles from 
Porto Novo to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
the 2nd of August. A similar movement, even with less 
foresight and vigonr on *he part of Sir Hector Mnnro in 
the preceding year, 'would ' have saved BsuUie's army from 
destruction. Hyder had unaccountably allowed Goote to 
march through the conntry without that obstruction which he 
could have offered at every step, bnt he determined to make 
up for his neglect by opposing his return with great vigour, 
and advanced with the whole of the Mysore army to the spot 
where a twelvemonth before he had exterminated Baillie's 
force. He considered this a most fortunate spot for another 
battle, and his astrologers predicted a certam victory, if it 
took place on the same lucky day of the same lunar month, 
the 11th Bamzan, or the 27th of August. The engagement, 
called after the neighbonring village, Pollilore, lasted through- 
out the day, but the result was doubtful, both parties firing 
a salute for victory. The action cost Hyder 2,000 men, 
while the loss on the side of the English was about 400. 
Ihe next day, Coote's army was employed in the melancholy 
duty of interring the remans of Colonel Baillie's detachment 
in the same graves with their own dead. Vellore, one of 
the few fortresses left to the English, was at this time 
straitened for provisions, and the commandant represented 
the impossibility of holding out unless he was relieved. 
CoQte advanced te raise the seige, and Hyder marched to 
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Buuent prevent the attempt. The armiea met agaia for 

Soiingur. wui the third time during the year at Solingur, on the 

27th of September, 1781 Hyder having como 
to the concluBion that Coote could not, or would not, attack 
him on that day, had allowed his cattle and the drivers and 
followerB to disperse, and the rapid movement of the British 
columns took him by surprise. Ooot« obtwned a complete 
victory, which, owing to his admirable depositions, involved 
the loss of only 100 men, while that of the Mysore army 
exceeded 5,000. Within a few days, however, Vellore was 
again reduced to extremity for supplies, and though the mon- 
soon had set in, Coote made three forced marches, and prov- 
visioned it for three months. Hyder did not venture agiun 
to attack him, and the British army soon after retired into 
cantonments at Madras, after a campaign in which all the 
plana of Hyder were baffleil by the consummate strategy of 
Coote, and Coote's expectations were defeated by the wretched 
state of his equipments and the total absence of a commissariat. 
Laid tbcarunr, "^^^ qucBtion of filling up the vacant chair al 
p^norof Madras now came up before the Court of Directors. 

In the brief period of seven years, two governors 
had been dismissed by them, and one suspended by Hastings, 
for gross misconduct, and a fourth had been deposed by his 
own Council, and died in confinement. The service wae 
thoroughly demoralised ; and it was, therefore, determined to 
try the experiment of placing the government in the bands 
of a new man, uncontaminated with the general corruption, 
and a stranger to all local associations, who might be expected 
to bring dignity to the office, and restore vigour to the ad- 
ministration. The choice fell on Lord Macarteny, a nobleman 
of much political experience, and imbued with a high sense 
of honour. He reached Madras on the 22Qd of June, and 
brought the first intelligence of the declaration of war with 
the Dutch. Their principsd settlement on the coast, at Nega- 
patam, 160 miles south of Madras, was at the time gairisoneii 
by a body of 6,500 troops, and Hyder All lost no time iu 
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Opening negotJations witb th« chief, which reBiilted in a 
treat; on the basis of mutual co-operation against the English. 
Lord Macarten; was anziouB to prevent this formidable 
accession to the reBources of Hyder, and resolved to attack the 
tewn, while he was able to reckon upon the assistance of the 
fleet, before the approaching change of the monsoon. Without 
abstracting a single soldier from the arm; of Sir Gyre Goote, 
who discountenanced the expedition, he drew together a force 
from Tanjore and Madras, and placed it nnder the command 
of Sir Hector Munro. The fleet contributed a large body of 
(;tj^,„gf marines and seamen, to whose steadiness and 
NempMMo, gallantly the early surrender of the place was 
TrincoBudu, chiefly owisg. It fell on the 12th of November, 
"^ and was found to contain, in addition to a large 

quantity of military stores, two annual investmenta of great 
value. Id the following January, Trincomalee, the noblest 
harbour in the island of Ceylon, was also wrested from the 
Dutch. 

AmoKnuait The jRCSsnre of events on the coast forced the 
Ai(!'^'i^f question of the Camatic revenues on the considera- 
1T9I. tion of the government at Madras and Calcutta. 

The heavy expenses of the war fell exclusively on the Com- 
pany's treasury ; the province itself contributed nothing to its 
own defence, as the Nabob and his creditors absorbed the 
little revenue which was raised. While the troops of Coote 
were on half rations, the officera of the Nabob were selling 
the provisions collected for their support, and remitting the 
proceeds to his private purse. All his efforts were directed to 
impede, and often to counteract, the movements of the British 
ti'oops. Not a single soldier in his pay was sent to Coote's 
camp, while his officers betrayed every fort to the enemy; 
and bis own brother made over the fortress of Chundergiree to 
Hyder, with all the grain stored in it — for a consideratioa 
The venality and political profligacy of the Nabob's court, 
unmatched in India, was the constant theme of Coote's in- 
dignant remonstraooew The nuiaance became at length ui" 
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Bupportable, and the Nabob, after repeated ^evasions, was 
constrained to resign the revenues of tie Camatio for a 
period of five years, at the least, with a reservation of one- 
sixth for his personal expenditure and for his creditors. 
j>e(e«of Colonel Brathwaite, who had assisted at the 

KiMeisatTBiu- capture of Negapatam, was subsequently em- 
diorry, 1782. ployed in establishing the Nabob's authority in 
Tanjore, which Tippoo had been sent to ravage. The 
Colonel was encamped on the banks of the Coleroon, when, 
owing to the treachery of his guides who were all in the pay 
of the enemy, he was surprised by Tippoo, with 20,000 horse 
and foot, and 20 guns. The valour and constancy of British 
troops have seldom been more conspicuous than on this 
trying occasion. During twenty-six hours of unremitted 
conflict they sustained without flinching the repeated charges 
of the Mysore horse, and the fire of their cannon, but e^Mik IX/ 
at length from wounds and exhaustion, and would have been 
annihilated by the troops of Tippoo, but for the generous 
exertions of the French officers, who appreciated their heroism. 
This disaster was counterbalanced by a victory ou the opposite 
coast. TeUIcherry, a fortified factory, and the only English 
possession in Malabar, had sustained a siege of eighteen 
months by a Mysore force. Early in February, the garrison, 
which had been reinforced, made a sortie, and captured 1,200 
of the enemy, together with all their baggage, equipments, 
and 60 pieces of cannon. The reverse thus inflicted on 
Hyder emboldened the conquered Nairs to rise throughout 
the province, and created a violent reaction in Coorg. 
Hne,-i da. Hyder began to give way to despondency. He 

had been foiled in every engagement with Sir 
Eyre C'oote in which he was not signally defeated. 
He was deceived, as he supposed, by his French allies, who 
had engaged to come to hifi assistance, but had failed him for 
twenty months. The revolt, kindled on the western coast, 
might extend to hie capital. The Governor-General had suc- 
ceeded in detaching Sindia, and the Nizam and Bbonslay from 
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the confederacy, and the Pooua durbar now threatened to 
onitfl vith the English, and compel him to accede to a peace 
which wonid deprive him of all the advantages of the war, 
unless he consentfid to rcatgn to them the territories he had 
acquired between the Toombudra and the Elistna, and abandon 
all cUums on the poligars south of that river. He dis- 
burdened his feelings to his minister, Poomea. He lamented 
his folly in having provoked a war with the English. There 
were, ho admitted, mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, but etill 
he might have made them his friends notwithstanding the 
intrigues of the wretched Nabob. "The defeat of many 
Brathwaites and many Baillies," he said, "will not crush 
them. 1 may ruin their resources by land, but 1 cannot dry 
up the sea, and I must be exhausted by a war in wliich I 
can gain nothing by fighting." He resolved, therefore, to 
abandon all operations in tbe Camatdc, and to concentrate his 
efforts on the western coast. He bad issued instructions for 
the entire destruction of thu districts on the Coromaadel 
coast, that he might leave no vestige of human habitation 
behind him, and had ordered the defences of Arcot to be 
undermined, when all these gloomy forebodings were at once 
dissipated by the appearance of the long expected French 
armament on the coast. 

Fnaci)«]Hdt Early in 1781, the French government made 
tkm, iJBi-aa. preparations for the despatch of a powerful fleet 
ftnd army to India, under the command of the veteran Bussy, 
but the capture of two successive convoys by English cruizers 
retarded the execution of the plan. The first division at 
length reached ^e Mauritius, and was at once sent forward 
to the Coromandel coast. The death of the admiral during 
the voyage gave the command of the fleet to SuSrein, an 
officer of extraordinary enterprise and resources. He made 
the coast off Fulicat with twelve s^l of the line and eighteen 
transports, as Admiral Hughes was returning in January, 
1782, from the capture of Trincomalee. Hughes, who had 
only six vessels with him, was fortunately reinforced by three 
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nthers which had arrived from England, and bore down on the 
French sqoadron, and succeeded Id cutting off six of the 
transports. The action was indecisive, and Suffrein proceeded 
to Porto Novo, where he landed 2,000 French soldiers and 
1,000 Afiicaas. Soon after, H;der had an interview with the 
French commanders, when it was detennined to attempt the 
reduction of Cuddalore, and await the arrival of Bussy for 
larger operations. The extensive fortifications of that place 
had been incautiously left in charge of only 400 sepoys and 
five artillerymen, and it surrendered without any show of 
resistance. A few weeks after, the important post of 
?ermacoil was captured by Hyder. On the 12th of April, 
there was a second action between the fleets, but without 
any dedsive result, and both the admirals were obliged to 
retire and refit their disabled vessels. 

Aooonbetor* Coote began now in his turn to despond; he 
Arnee. zds considered the aspect of affairs, not only embar- 
rassing, but even desperate. In the hope of bring- 
ing on a general action, he marched to Wandewash, which 
was besieged by the united armies of the French and of 
Hyder, but they refused the challenge, and retired to Pondi- 
cherry. With the view of drawing them from the position 
which they had strongly fortified, Coote determined to at- 
tempt the capture of Aruee, the chief depot of Hyder in the 
eouUiem provinces. Tippoo was sent to protect it, and aa 
engagement ensued on the 2nd of June, the only result of 
which was the capture of one gun and eleven tumbrila, while 
Hyder was enabled to accomplish, hie object of rescuing bis 
treasure and stores from danger. Six weeks after, be drew 
a young officer, who had been entrusted with a large detach 
ment, into an ambuscade, enveloped it with his cavalry, and 
infiicted on it the loss of two guns and 166 men. 
CptortofTrin- Suffrein now appeared before Negapatam, wliich 
comiiee, silt he was desirous of obtaining as a depot for the 
Auguifc 1 French army. Hughes followed him, and a third 
naval engagement was fought on the 6th of July, with uo 
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other roRult than to defeat the views of the French on that 
town- SuEfrcin retired to Cnddalore where he repaired the 
damage his fleet had sustained with incredible speed and 
energy, and then sailed southwards. Lord Macartney had 
received intelligence that & second French force had arrived 
at Poiut de Galle, and that Busey himself was immediately 
expected on the coast. He began to tremble for the safety 
both of Negapatam and Trincamalee, and nrged Admiral 
Hnghes to follow the French fleet with all expedition. Bnt 
the energy of that officer by no means corresponded with his 
skil! and courage, and he was, moreover, jealous of any in- 
terference with bis command, and in this instance did not 
heatat« to sacrifice the interests of bis country to his own 
caprice. Suffrein hastened to Galle, embarked the force of 
2,400, which had recently arrived, and landed them at Trin- 
comalee. The siege was pushed with extraordinaty vigour, 
and the garrison was obliged to capitulate on the Slst of 
August, though on the most honourable terms. Four days later 
the dilatory Hughes looked into the harbour, and saw the 
French colours flying on the ramparts. The next day wit- 
nesBed the fourth action between the two fleets, but though 
it lasted throughout the day, it terminated lilte all which had 
preceded it, without any result. The approach of darkness 
separated the combatants. This was the last and the ee- 
Terest nav^ engagement of the year, which was marked as 
much by the exertions of the fleets, as by the inactivity of the 
armies. 

Admiral Hushes returned to Madras, and an- 

Hngliei Mill fur " 

BmibBj, 16111 nounced the necessity of proceeding forthwith tit 
"■**"■ "^ Bombay to refit his vessels, which had kept the 
sea during the monsoon of 1781, and had sustained serious 
damage in four successive general actions. The governor 
represented to him the desperate condition to which the 
interests of the Company would be reduced by his departure, 
and earnestly pressed him to remain. Hyder, he said, was 
master of the Camatioi the poEsession of Trincomalee would 
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give the French the undisputed command of the sea, and 
enable them to intercept the supplies of grain, on which 
Madras depended for its existence. Bnssy, moreover, was 
honriy expected with large reinforcemente. But the admiral 
turned a deaf ear to every remonstrance, and, looking only to 
the safety of the fleet for which he was responsible, set swl 
for Bombay on the 15th of October. That same night the mon- 
soon set in with a terrific gale ; the shore was strewed for 
miles with wrecks ; the largest vessels went down at their 
anchors, and a hundred coasting craft, laden with 30,000 bags 
of rice, were irretrievahly lost. Four days after Admiral 
IJickerton anchored in the roads, and, after landing 4,000 
troops which he had brought out from England, put to sea 
agEun to join his own commander. Madias was now sub- 
jected to all the horrors of famine. The ravages of Eyder 
had driven the wretched inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
trict for shelter and subsistence into the town, and for some 
time the cumber of deaths amounted to 1,500 a week. Sir 
Eyre Coote's shattered constitution obliged him to return to 
Bengal, and the monsoon suspended all military operations. 
EnuHontha After the relief of Tellichcrry, on the Malabar 
UBiabMCout, coast, and the defeat of the Mysore army in 
February, 1782, Colonel Humberstone, who had 
succeeded to the command of the force, marched southward 
and entirely routed Mukdoom Ali, Hyder*s general and rela- 
tive, whose loss exceeded 2,000 men. To create a diversion 
and relieve the pressure on the Company's army on the Coro- 
mandel coast, the colonel marched into the heart of the 
country to lay siege to Palghaut, one of the strongest of tho 
fortresses which Hyder had erected in the south, but, on a 
close reconnoitre, found it less assailable than he had ex- 
looted. Hyder lost no time in despatching Tippoo with a 
large force and a French contingent to drive back this inva- 
sion. But the Bombay government was no sooner informed 
of the colonel's hazardous advance into the interior, than 
they sent him pcremptuiy orders to return to the coast. This 
2i> 
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retrograde movemeut he considered a great miBfortune, but 
it proved the salvation of hia army. Oa the 19th of No- 
vember Tippoo overtook the rearing force, which was con- 
straioed to fight every step of its march, and arrived at dusk 
on the banks of the Paniani ; but, regarding them as a sure 
and easy prey, he neglected to watch their movements, and 
the colonel, having discovered a ford, passed his whole army 
over under cover of the night, and reached the town _oi 
Faniani the next day. On the 29 tb of November Tippoo 
made an assault in four columns on the British army, but was 
driven back with great loss. He then determined to blockade 
the force, and wait the arrival of his heavy equipments, 
when, on the 12th of December, his whole army was seen to 
B'urike its tents and march off to the eastward. A dromedary 
express had arrived the preceding evening with 
I'll December, intelligence of the death of Eyder AIL Hia 
''**■ health had been declining during the year, and his 

end was hastened by the fatigues of the field. He died at 
the advanced age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of one of the ablest, most enterprising, and most auc- 
ceesful adventurers in the modem history of India. 
Kjdar-. detth Poorneo, ft Mabrattft brahmin, the ablest of 
eoDcsaied, usi Jjyder's ministers, in conjunction with his distin- 
guished colleague, Kiahen Rao, a Canarese brahmin, assumed 
the management of affairs, and acted with consummate pra- 
dence. Tippoo, the son and auccesaor of Hyder, was four 
hundred miles distant, and an Asiatic army, deprived of its 
head, always becomes a scene of intrigue and confusion. 
Tlyder's death was therefore carefully concealed in the camp. 
The body was embalmed and sent under an escort to the capi- 
tal, as it had been usual to despatch chests of valuable plunder. 
All answers to letters were issued, and all orders pahlished in 
his name, and his closed palanquin, with the accustomed 
retinne, moved out at the usual hour from the canvas inclo- 
8iu« of his tent. Tippoo, on receiving intelligence of his 
father's death, immediately abandoned the western campaign. 
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and hastened to join the army on tbe Coramandel coast, trhicb 
he reached on the 2nd of January. The troops were gratified 
by the payment of aireare, and a liberal donative ; the minis- 
ters who had maintained the royal authority at this difficult 
crisis were confirmed in office; and Tippoo at once succeeded 
to the command of a splendid aimy of 100,000 men, and to a 
treasury filled with three crores of rupees, besides an accu- 
mutation of jewels and valuables, which Poomea declared to 
be of countless value. 

Far different was the course of events at 
to HtUaiiiir, lit Madras. The same fatality which had marked 
^''^"**- the proceedings of the Preaidency for the last 
fifteen years, seemed still to influence its coundls. There 
was a vigorous governor, but an imbecile general. Sir 
Eyre Coote's departure for Bengal had placed the army 
under the charge of General Stuart, and Lord Macarteny 
entreated him to take advantage of the consternation occa- 
sioned by the death of Hyder, to attack the Mysore army 
before the aiTival of Tippoo. The general had never ceased 
to obstruct every movement since he succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army, and he now affected to disbelieve the 
report of Hyder's death, and when it could no bnger be a 
matter of dispute, refused to move until the "proper time," 
of which ha considered himself the sole judge. The golden 
opportunity of striking a decisive blow was thus lost, and 
the war prolonged for fifteen months. General Stuart had 
the entire conduct of the war in his hands, with an increased 
army and liberal supphes ; but sixty days were auffered to 
elapse jfter the death of Hydor, before he could be persuaded 
to move, and even then, he did nothing but demolish the for- 
tifications of three forts which Sir Eyre Coote had been 
auiiouB to preserve. The anxiety which his incapaaty 
created, was, however, happily relieved by the abrupt depar- 
ture of Tippoo. The alarming intelligence which he received 
of the progress of a British force on the western coast, in- 
duced Um to proceed in person to meet tbe dan^r, with tlie 
2 ui 
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flower of hiB tvnay, after having deetroyed tiie works at 
Aicot, and, indeed, eveiy remainUi^ post except Amee. Bueey 
was hourly expected with large remforcements, and if the 
entire Uysore anny had been strengthened by a European 
force, directed by the genius of that commander, Madras, 
entrusted to the wretched Stuart, would have been in imminent 
periL FrotQ this danger the Presidency was rescued by the 
injudicious movement of Tippoo. Leaving him to pursue his 
comrse to the western coast, we continue the narrative of 
events around Madras. 

The plans of Bussy had been impeded by a 

BiMj'iinlnL . . , . , . , 

coMa-idniii, succeBsion ot untoward events ; but although, on 
"«»■ landing at Cuddalore on the 10th of April, 1783, 

be found himself at the head of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 
French sepoys, he had also the mortification to find that 
Hyder was dead, and that Tippoo had gone to the opposite 
coast, leaving a force of only 3,500 men to co-operate with 
liim. Admiral Hughes had also returned with bis fleet to thn 
coast, and Qeneral Stuart, having no longer any excuse for 
delay, marched towards Cuddalore, with a fine park of artil- 
lery, and 14,500 men, of whom 8,000 were Europeans. 
Nothing was wanting to the effidency of this splendid force, 
except a commander ; and the troops were, therefore, looking 
Avith the greatest eagerness for their venerable and beloved 
general. Sir Byre Coote, agiun to lead them on to victory ; 
but the veteran died two days after his arrival at Madras, oa 
the 26th of April The expedition moved towards Cuddalore 
under the command of General Stuart, but only at the rate 
of three miles a day. He sat down before that fortified town 
on the 7th of June, and on the 13th, attacked a formidable 
position of the French, who were obliged to retire to the 
citadel, with the loss of thirteen guns. The honour of tho 
day was due to the extraordinary gallantry of the subor- 
dinate officers and men ; but it was dearly purchased by the 
loss of 62 officers and 920 Europeans, killed or mortally 
wounded. On the same day, Suffrein appeared in ihe offing. 
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with Bixteea veeaels, and Admiral Huglies, who was anchored 
off Porto Novo, came up to meot him with eighteen ships. 
Motwith Stan ding this apparent superiority over the French, 
he was essentially weaker, as no fewer than 2,700 of his 
sailore were disabled by scurvy. SuSiein had borrowed 1|200 
soldiers from Bussy, and the two fleets met on the 20th of 
June, but the severe action which ensued, like the four which 
had preceded it, was without any decisive result. Night 
again parted the combatants, and Hughes finding his vessels 
crippled, hie crews dying of scurvy, and hie supply of water 
running short, bore up for Madras to refit ; while Suffrein, 
not only restored the 1,200 men lent him by Bussy, but rein- 
forced the French army with 2,400 marines and sdlors from his 
fleet. With this addition to his force, Bussy made a sortie in 
the dark on the 25th of June, but was repulsed with the loss 
of 450 men. It was on this occasion that the young and 
gallant French serjeant, Beruadotte, who subsequently became 
one of Napolebn's marshals, and king of Sweden, fell into 
the hands of the English. General Stuart bad been bustling 
about Cuddalore for three weeks, and yet the siege could 
scarcely be said to have commenced. His force was daily 
wasting away from sickness, fatigue and wounds; while 
Bussy, sti-engthened by the reinforcement from the fleet, and 
having free communication with the country around, was 
waiting for the maturity of his errors to strike some decisive 
blow. Considering the great talents of Bussy, and the in- 
competency of Stuart, there ia every reason to apprehend 
that it would bave resulted in the discomfiture and retreat of 
the English army, the loss of its battering train and baggage, 
perhaps also, in the siege of Madras. From this danger, the 
Company was happily reheved by the arrival of intelligence 
that peace bad been concluded in Europe between the belli- 
gerents, and all mihtary operations immediately ceased. 
Ueneral Stuart returned to Madras, and was placed under 
arrest by Lord Macartney, and sent to England. He was the 
ofScer who had been employed eight years before in the clai^' 
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destine arreat of Lord Pigot, and among the epigrama to 
vhkdi bis own aireBt gave riee, that of the Nabob's second 
8oa wae by no means the least rac^ ; " General Stsart catch 
one lord, one lord catch General Stoart." 

The abrupt departure of Tippoo to the western 
coast was occasioned by the success of an expe- 
"^ djtion sent from Bombay agtunst his posseseionK 

ia that quarter. General Matthews had been despatched to 
the succour of Colonel Humberstone at Faniani, but, od 
hearing of the withdrawal of Tippoo's army, proceeded along 
the ooast, uid took possession of the towns of llirjee and 
Onore. Ihiriug this expedition, five of the Mysore ships of 
war, carrying from fifty to sixty-four guns, fell into t^e 
hands of the British admiraL The Bombay President, having 
received intelligence of the death of Hyder, directed General 
Matthews to march at once against Bednore. The general 
disapproved of the movement, which he considered injudicions 
and dangerous, but instead of entering into explanations with 
bis superiors, proceeded doggedly to execnte it, simply dis- 
claiming all responsibility. The ascent of the ghauts, which 
had been fortified at every point, presented the most for- 
midable obstacles to an invading force, but the gallantry of 
the 42nd Highlanders, led by Colonel Macleod, carried all 
the lower defences, and the army arrived in front of Bednore, 
when, to the utter astonishment of the general, the place 
was unconditionally surrendered to him. It afterwards tran- 
spired that Hyat Sahib, as he was called by the English, the 
Mysore commander, who had been a favonrite of Hyder, and 
was consequently regarded with feelings of hatred by Tippoo, 
had obtained the sight of a letter directed by him to cue of 
the officers in Bednore, ordering him to deprive Hyat of the 
command, and, if necessary, to put him to death ; and Hyat 
immediately made arrangements for delivering up the fortress 
and the district to the EogUsh. 

BietiofKm- ^^ ^^ the tidings of this transaction which in- 
gpi^n. Ilea, duced Tippoo to quit the Camatic, and bend his at- 
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tention to the expulsion of the Eagliali force from the wefitem 
provinces, justly fearing leet they should be trausferred to 
the Mahrattas, whom Hastings was nr^ng to attack him. 
General Matthews, instead of concentrating his force, whidi 
did not exceed 1,600, at the most defensible point, fritt«redit 
away in email detachments, and the troops were allowed to 
disperse over the country in search of plmider. Bednore 
was, however, defended with great valour, and it was not 
surrendered till it bad become a heap of ruins, and further 
resistance was hopeless. The capitulation was violated as 
usual, and the men and ofScers were marched oS in irons, 
and consigned to dungeons. Tippoo fired a salute for this 
his first victory over the Snglish troops, and then descended 
to the coast and invested Mangalore, the siege of which is 
one of the most memorable events of the war. The strength 
of the garrison, at the commencement of it was only 1,850, 
while the investing force under Tippoo amounted to 100,000 
with 100 guDS. The command of the fort had devolved on 
Colonel Campbell, of the 42nd Highlanders, and a brighter 
uame is not to be found in the annals of British India. It 
would exceed the limits which can be assigned to this me- 
morable conflict in this brief epitome, to enter into any detail 
of the siege, or to describe how General Macleod, who was 
twice sent to relieve it, was, on each occasion, cajoled by 
Tippoo and left his task incomplete, and how an intermediate 
convention was disgracefully violated and the privations of 
the brave garrison augmented. It may be sufBcient to state 
that the colonel and hie troops defended the place for nine 
months with unsurpassed resolution against the whole army 
of Tippoo, and did not capitulate until their number was re- 
duced to 850, and those mere skeletons. 
p^^^ Whilst Tippoo was thus wasting his strength 

cokmai Foiur- sud hls rcputation in a siege which coat him half 
"^ "**■ his army, the absence of a Mysore army from the 
southern provinces, and the peace with France, enabled the 
Madras government to send a powerful force across the Ft- 
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ninsula into the heart of Mysore. This able plan was 
devised and execnted by Colonel Fullarton, who had em- 
braced the mihtary profeBsion late in life, but exhibited 
talents of a very hig'h order, and would have brought the 
war with Tippoo to an honourable termination, if he had not 
been thwarted by the folly of the Madras authorities. His 
force conBisted of 13,600 men, but the native portion of it was 
twelve months in arrears. On the 15th of November, be 
captured the renowned fortress of Falghaut, and on the 26th 
occupied Coimbatoor I on the 28th, he had made every pre- 
paration for an immediate advance on Seringapatam, while 
the Mysore army was detained before Mangalore. The 
capital was within his grasp, but before night he received 
orders not only to suspend operations, but to relinquish all 
the districts he had occupied. To explain this singular re- 
qnisition, it is to be remarked that while Hastings was 
engaged in urging the Mahrattas, in accordance with tlie 
treaty of Salbye, to compel Tippoo to make peace on pain 
of hostilities. Lord MatrArteny, in defiance of the prohibition 
of the Supreme Government, to which, on such queslions, he 
was entirely subordinate, opened negotiations virith Tippoo, 
and by a singular infatuation, voluntarily agreed to a sus- 
pension of arms tUl a reply was received. So ignorant was 
the Governor of Madras of native habits, as not to know that 
any direct offer of peace to a native prince, rendered peace 
on honourable terms impossible. Tippoo took no notice of 
the proposals for three months, and then sent one of the 
most astute of his officers to cozen the President and Council 
at Madras. After a inonth passed in jeguitical diplomacy, 
the envoy proposed that two gentlemen should be deputed to 
Tippoo to expedite the negotiations. The silly Council 
swallowed the bfut, and even affirmed that this was a proposal 
which exactly met their wishes. The object of Tippoo was 
gained, and he was thus enabled to represent at every durbar 
in India that the English government had sent commissionerB 
kit the way from Madras to Mangalote to sue for peace. It 
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was at this period and under the mflueace of this agent, that 
the comnuBsioners inBtrocted Colonel Fullartoa to suspend 
hoBtUitieB, and evacuate Lis conquests t but he had just 
heard of the perfidious violation of the convention of Man- 
galore, and though he ceased to prosecute the war, determined 
to retain the districts he had conquered. Diecussions soon after 
arose between the envoy of Tippoo and the commissioners, 
regarding the release of the prisoners and the surrender of 
Mangalore, which were referred to Lord Macartney. On the 
8th of December the Council met and reviewed their position; 
their finances were nuned, their credit was broken, and the 
confidence of the Supreme Government was gone. But, 
instead of ordering Colonel Fullarton with his powerful army 
to push on to Tippoo's capital, while he was occupied at Man- 
galore, and end the war by one bold stroke, they directed him 
to relinquish all his conquests, and retire within the limits 
which they prescribed, although Tippoo's officers had violated 
their engagements, and retained all the districts they had 
overrun in the Camatic, which they were equally bound to 
evacuate. The mis^onary Swartz met Colonel Fullarton at 
the foot of the ghauts as he was marching back, and ex- 
claimed with astonishment, " Is the peace so certain that you 
quit all before the negotiation Is ended. The posaession of 
these two countries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and in- 
clined him to reasonable terms. But you quit the reins, and 
how will yon manage the beast T" The Colonel replied, I 
cannot help it. Hastings, with his profonnd knowledge of 
the native character, reprobated the negotiation, and con- 
sidered that it should have been entrusted to Colonel FuUerton, 
and conducted at the head of his army, at the cafdtaL But 
Hastings was now comparatively powerless. The Court of 
Directors, a prey to intrigue, had recently renewed theur con- 
demnation of his conduct, his own Council deserted him, 
Lord Macartney set him at defiance, and the negotiations 
with Tippoo were left to the mismanagement of Madras. The 
Gommissionets were marched leisurely through the country, 
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Bubjected to every indignity and detained at every stage, tiU 
Mangalore had surrendered, when tbey were allowed to ap- 
proach the Mysore camp. And there, after having been again 
insulted by the erection of three gibbets in front of their tente, 
they at length signed the treaty, on the basis of a matual re- 
stitution of conquests. Of the prisoners who had fallen into 
the bands of Hyder and Tippoo, the moat distinguished had 
been taken off by poison, or hacked to pieces in the woodsj 
but 190 officers and 900 European soldieni stjll survived the 
barbarous treatment to which they bad been subjected fur 
several years, and were now liberated. Of the treaty, it 
may be sufficient to eay that it was not more disgraceful than 
those which the GoTemors and Council of Madras bad been 
in the habit of making for the last fifteen years. It was in- 
jurious not only to the character of the British government, 
but also to the interests of peace, inasmuch as it entailed the 
necessity of another war to collect the arrogance with 
which it inspired Tippoo, and to which he gave expression 
iu the following terms ; " On the occasion of the signature of 
the treaty, the English commissioners stood with their heads 
nncovered, and the treaty iu their hands, for two hours, 
using eveiy form of flattery and supplication to iodnce com- 
pliance. The vakeels of Poena and Hyderabad united in ttie 
most abject entreaties, and his Majesty, the shadow of God, 
was at length sufteued into assent." 



CHAPTER SV. 



To resume the thread of events in Bengal The 
^™ii Court Supreme Court, established by the wisdom of 
m, iTift-iiiu. Parliament in Calcutta, in 1774, was intended tu 
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protect the natires from the oppression of Europeans, and to 
give the English community the blessing of their own laws. 
The judges were invested with the attributes of the twelve 
jndgea in Westminster, and empowered to administer English 
law in all its branches. Parliament had thus, without any 
correct knowledge of the circumstances or wants of the new 
conquest, established two independent powers, but had ne- 
glected to define the sphere of their authority, and a collision 
between the government of the Company and the judicial 
officers of the Grown, became inevitable One of the earliest 
acts of the Court was to hang Nundu koomar for an offence 
which had not been capital since the days of Munoo. The 
next blow feU on the zemindars. The country was slowly 
recovering from the confusion incident to the introduction of 
a novel and foreign administration, and the zemindars were 
bub partially reconciled to the new economy. The Supreme 
Court, as soon as it was established, began to issue writu 
against them, at the suit of any one who could fee an attor- 
ney, on the strength of which they were immediately seized 
in their own cutcheries, or rent-courts, and dragged down to 
Calcutta from a distance, sometimes, of several hundred 
miles, and consigned to jul if they were unwilling, or nnable, 
to furnish b^l. Ho indemnification was given to them for 
the expense or disgrace they had incurred, even when their 
arrest was cancelled for illegality. Of English law, then the 
most complicated system of jurisprudence in the world, they 
were profoundly ignorant, and they felt that no innocence 
and no ingenuity was able to protect them from the new 
dangers which menaced them. A dark cloud bong over the 
country, as portentous as a Mahratta invasion. 
The Courf I These proceedings necessarily affected the col- 

iDtBrfarenM lectlon of the revenue, and endangered the re- 
GuTemnwDii Bourccs of government. The disposition to 
ijTMB. ■withhold every payment, however just, is in- 

herent in the native character, and the shghtest pretext is 
BufBcient to develope it The arrest and hnmiliatiou of the 
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BemindBTB destroyed their credit and anthority, and g&ve 
their imscrupulons ryots an advantage they were not b\ow to 
improve. It had, moreover, been the immemorial custom in 
India to subject defaulters to coercion, without which tliey 
rarely paid their rents ; but the attorneys of the Sa[«eme 
Court, who had spread themselvea over the country, advised 
the ryots and renters when arrested, to sue out a writ of 
habecu eorjma, when they were brought down to Calcutta and 
dischai'ged, leaving the landlord without rent or remedy. 
The criminal judicature of the country, which embraced the 
police of thirty millions of people, had been left in the hands 
of the Nabob of Moorshedabad and his judicial and executive 
oflScers. But the authority of their courts was at once anni- 
hilated by the jndgea of the Supreme Court, who declared 
that the person called Mobarik-ood-dowlah, that is, the 
Nabob of Moorshedabad, was a phantom, a mere man of 
straw, without any legal right to the exercise of any power 
whatsoever. In one instance, indeed, the Court proceeded 
so far as to issue a process of contempt against his Hi^ness. 
The next blow was aimed at the government itself, thougli 
it had been established under the authority of ParUament. 
The judges refuaed to acknowledge the East India Company 
except as a trading body, with no other power or pontiou 
than an ordinary commt^rcial association. They interpreted 
the Act to eignify that the government of the conntiy bythe 
Qovemor-Gcncral in Council was subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and that it would be penal for tho 
Company, or any of its servants, to disobey any order ta 
process emanating from it. There was no depaiiment of the 
state with which they did not see fit to interfere ; the whole 
fabric of the administration was shaken to its base, and the 
country was threatened with universal anarchy, simply to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the Crown court, and to exalt the 
authority of its judges. 

Tha couijonii To enumerate the various instances of injustice 
am, iji». and oppression to which the enforcement of these 
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claims gave riee wonM exceed the limits of this epitome, and 
one mnst suffice as a sample. A baboo named CosBinath was 
instigated to bring an action in the Supreme Court in ADgust, 
1779, against his master, the raja of Cossijurah, lying to the 
south of Calcutta. A writ was issued on the strength of bin 
affidavit, and the raja was required to find bail to the extent 
of three lacs and a half of rupees. He concealed himself to 
avoid the proceas, upon which the Court immediately des- 
patched two sherifTa officers, with a body of eighty-six men, 
of whom thirteen were European sailors, and the rest natives 
habited as sepoys, and all armed with muakets or swords. 
On their arrival at Cossijurah, they forced their way into the 
palace of the raja, maltreated his servants, violated the 
sanctity of the zenana, and desecrated his family temple, 
packing up the idol with other lumber in a basket, and affix- 
ing the seal of the Court to it. Hastings considered that the 
time bad at length arrived when he could no longer delay to 
vindicate the authority o£ the government, and afEord pro- 
tection to the natives, whatever might be the hazard attend- 
ing it. He instructed the military officer at Midnapore to 
intercept the whole party on their return, and march them to 
Calcutta, where they were immediately liberated. To prevent 
similar outrages which were then meditated, he likewise 
issued a proclamation, directing all landholders of every 
degree to consider themselves exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, except in the two cases of their having 
bonud themselves by agreement to submit to it, or being British 
subjects. The Supreme Court then proceeded to issue a sum- 
mouB ag^nst the Ciovemor-General himself and the members 
of the Supreme Coimdl, but they peremptorily refused to 
obey it 
„ „ , PetitioDs were now addressed to Farliamont by 

sir E- iDipey ..-n 1. • ^ 1 

Hid the stiAia both Europeans and natives, praying for a redresa 
Court, 1780. jj£ these intolerable grievances. But oa thi 
remedy might be long in coming, the sagacity of Hastings 
discovered a more immediate antidote. Vhe Pruviudal Ccuu- 
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cUh catahlished in 1773, held both Teveane and civil courts ; 
and an appeal from their decisions lay to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, or chief court of appeal in Calcutta, in which the 
Governor-General and the Council were appointed to presido, 
which, however, their political and administrative duties 
eeldom allowed them to do. In April, 1780, HaetJngs re- 
modelled the whole eystero, separated the fiscal from the dvil 
jurisdiction, leaving the former with the Provincial courts, 
and entrusting the latter to the civil courts which he estab- 
lished in each district, with an appeal to the Sudder Dewanny. 
He then offered the post of chief judge of this court to 
Sir Elijah Impey, upon a salary of 7,000 rupees a month, 
which was accepted withont any hesitation. This appoint- 
ment, together with that of another of the Crown judges aa 
Commissioner of the Dutch settlement of Chinsnrah, which 
had been recently captured, at once quieted the Supreme 
Court, and released the Government from its embarrassments, 
The position in which this arrangement placed 
unngsment^ the Chief Justice, proved highly advantageous to 
the interests of the country. The judges of the 
new civil courts who were young and inexperienced, were 
placed under his supervision and guidance, and he was thus 
enabled to give form and consistency to the system of civil 
jadicature. Though bred in all the technicalities of Enghsh 
law, he drew up a code of regulations for the administration 
of justice in the interior, comprised in ninety-five sections, 
brief and clear, and exactly adapted to the simph'clty of native 
habits ; and it has formed the basis of all subsequent legisla- 
lation at the Bengal Presidency. But this arrangement was 
assjoled with great animosity, both in the Court erf Directors 
and in the Hoiise of Commons. Sir Elijah was recalled for 
having accepted the office, and Hastings was eventually 
impeached, in addition to the other crimes charged against 
him, for having conferred it. But, after the lapse of eighty 
years, the wisdom of this proceeding has been triumphantly 
vindicated by the Parliwaentary enactment of I860, which 
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plac«d the Chief Justice of the Supreme Cottrt at the head 
of the Company's Court of Appeal, and by amalgamating the 
two Courts, committed to him the duty of superviaing the 
JQdicial system of the Presidency. On the receipt of tOo 
petitions from Calcutta before alluded to, Parhament passed 
an Act in which -the functions of the Supreme Court were 
more distinctly defined, and it continued from that period to 
the hour of its extinction, to enjoy the confidence and admira- 
tion of the eutire community, Europeaa and native, for the 
equity and impartiality of its decisions. 
Che^ sitwi "^^^ pecuniary difficulties of the government of 
dsiinquencj, Bengal were at this time most critical. There was 
war with Hyder, who was triumphant in the 
Camatic ; war with the French, with the Dutch, and with the 
Mahrattaa. The entire cspcnsc of all these wars fell upon the 
treasury in Bengal; a debt of a crore of rupees had been 
incurred, and the credit of Government was at the lowest ebb. 
Hastings was under the necessity of looking to other sources 
than the oi-dinary revenues of the country for supplies, and 
he was induced to make an additional demand on Cheyt Sing, 
the raja of Benares. The grandfather of the raja had begun 
life with the rent of half a village, but amidst the distraction 
of the times, had succeeded in acquiring a territory, which 
yielded 50 lacs of rupees a year. The district was transferred 
by the Nabob Vizier to the British government in 1775, and 
the rajah received a sunnud from the Governor- General, 
vrhich stipulated that bis annual tribute should be limited to 
twenty- two lace and a-half a year. Hastings's demand was 
therefore stigmatised by his opponents as a breach of faith. 
But the tenure of Benares was more that of a feudatory than 
of a mere zemindar, which appears evident from the fact, that 
Hastings, when irritated by his opposition, threatened to 
reduce him to the condition of a simple zemindar, like the raja 
of Burdwan. By the law and constitution of India, he was 
lia^ile, in cases of emergency, to be called on for estraordinary 
wds by his superior lord. Such payments had foiinerlj- been 
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mtule to bis liege, the Nabob of Oude, and he vas equally 
bound to meet the requisition made upon hini on the preeenc 
emergency by Hastings, of 2,000 horse aiid five lacs of 
i-npees. The rajah pleaded pover^, and eadeavoured tc 
evade the payment of the fnll amonnt, but Haetings had 
i-eceived intimation from varione quarters tbat bis boardti 
exceeded two crores of mpees, and he persuaded himself that 
the rajah's reluctance to comply with his demands, was a 
crime. He determined, therefore, "to make him pay largely 
for bis pardon, to exact a serere vengeance for bis delinquency, 
and to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the Com- 
pany's distresses." 

chMtSing-i Hastings was about to proceed to Benares to 

tiiain tut, meet the vakeel of the raja of Berar, and nego- 
"'■ tiate a peace with the Regency at Poona. Cheyt 

Sing was fully apprised of his resentment, and hastened to 
avert it by waiting on him as he entered the proviace, and 
liumhly beseeching him to accept twenty lacs of rupees. 
The offer was rejected with scorn, and the sum of fifty lacs 
peremptorily demanded. On his arrival at Benares on the 
15tliof August, 1781, Hastings sent the raja a statement oi 
bis compl^nts, and placed him under arrest, by sending four 
companies of sepoys to take the place of his own guards. 
The city of Benares, the dtadel of Hindooism, and the great 
focns of polilical intrigue, bad always been notorious for its 
turbulence. On the present occasion, the populace, roused by 
the indignity inflicted ou the raja, rose upon the sepoys, 
who had brought no ammunition with them, and slaughtered 
both them and their ofiGcers. During this hieute, the raja 
himself escaped across the river to his fortified palace at 
Ramuugur. The situation of Hastings was perilous in the 
extreme ; the native force on which he depended for protec- 
lion was annihilated, and he, and the thirty gentlemen with 
bun, had only theur own weapons to trust to. Happily the 
infuriated retainers of the raja crowded tumultuouely after 
jiim, and quitted the dty, instead of attacking Hastings ui his 
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defenceless stale. The «^ole province was speedily in ft 
blaze of revolt, and ilie zemiudmrB of Behar, who had ever 
been dlsaSected towards the English, were ripe for insuTreo- 
tion. It was at this critical period, while beleaguered in 
Benares, that Hastings exhilnted his rare streng:th of nerve, 
by continning and completing his negotiations with Sindia, 
as if he had been tranqniUy residing in Galcotta. Equally 
remarkahle was the confidence that Sindia manifested in the 
destinies of the English, by afBxing his, seal to the treaty, 
while he knew that the life of the Governor-General was in 
jeopardy. His situation at Benares, notwithstanding the 
rapid arrival of troops from different qnarters, was not, how- 
ever, considered defensible, and he made his escape during 
the night, by a window, and rowed down to Chunar. 
dpcnn! ot '^^ ™i* collected a force of 20,000 men, but did 

Bidiegor, Mb sot ceaso to importune Hastings for a reconcilia- 
tion, which was wisely rejected, lest it should be 
attributed to fear. The raja's troops were successively de- 
feated, and he took refuge in Bidgegnr, but not deeming 
himself safe there, fied to Bundlecund with as much treasure 
as his elephants and camels could carry. The begums, who 
were left behind, snirendered the fortress on the 9th ot 
November. In a private letter to the commander of the 
troops, in reference to the treasure which was supposed to 
be deposited in Bidgegur, Hastings had incautiously remarked, 
" With regard to the booty, that is ratiier your consideration 
than mine. I should be sorry that any of your officers and 
soldiers lost any part of the reward to which they aip bo well 
entitled." On the strength of tliis communication, the 
officers proceeded at once to divide the booty, amounting to 
forty lacs of rapees, among themselv^ and the troops. 
Hastings was especially mortified at the loss of the treasure 
with which he had hoped to replenish the empty treasury of 
the Company. The officers were invited to return it, and to 
leave their claims to the equitable decision of the Supreme 
Oonncil, but they manifested tlieir dlsta^tion by refusing to 
2e 
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trust their inteTeete to tbe arbitrement of * panper govem- 
ment. Id extenuation of the odioiis prooeedings of Hastings 
towards Cheyt Sing, it was aseerted that he was disaSccted 
to the British Government ; but, in this case, Hastinge would 
not have Tectared to enter the capital with so slender an 
escort Cheyt Sing was culpabW in having hesitated to 
Afford immediate aid to his hege sovereign in a great pnbUc 
exigency, but the imposition of a fine of fifty tacs of mpees 
for withholding payment of one-tenth of the sum, tiad an 
aspect of vindictiyeDess which it is imposBible to palliate; 
and altboagfa Hastings was so blinded by his own judgment 
aa to clcum merit for the transaddaD, it has always been 
considered a dark spot in bia administrEitiou, and it wiU 
hereafter appear that it was on this point tiiat tbe qoestion 
of his impeachment eventually turned. Cheyt Sing en- 
joyed an asylum at Gwalior tor twenty-nine yeus. Bis 
nephew was raised to the tbrone, and the tribute augmented 
&om twenty-two and a half to forty lacs &year. 
netwfnnuot ^^^ disappointment which Hastings had ex- 
""^ •'**■ perienced regarding these treasnreB lucnased his 
embarrasnnent. The treasury in Calcutta was drained for 
the suppMt of rowe tiian sixty thousand troops required for 
the war at Bombay andMadras, and money was indiepensaUe. 
It was in thene eirctuoBtanoes t&at the Nabob vizier waited 
on faim at Chunv, and represented the impossibility of making 
good from bis exhausted country the arrears of a ercwe and 
a half of rupees due to the Company, aad<tf contiaoing to 
maintain the English troops stationed in his dominioBB. Bat 
these troops were indispensably necesaaiy to their defence, 
and the withdrawal of them would have been immediately 
followed by a Mahratta invasion. He entreated Hsstings to 
relieve him from the charge of at least one brigade, and to 
allow him to take poeeession of the wealth and the jaygeere 
of the begums, to enable him to discharge his old^tions to 
the Company. Hastings subsequently affirmed that if the 
Viffler had not made this proposal, he himself woald never 
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have Buggeeted it. At the same time, it ^as repreBented ta 
liim that the beg^ims had abetted the rebellion, as he called 
it, of Ch^ Sing") and supplied him with troops and money. 
The diarge rested chiefly on the asBertioa of one Colonel 
Hannay, who had obtained service vith the Nabob Tizier, 
and fleeced him to the extent of thirty lacs of rapees in three 
jears. It was sapported by affidavits takes before Sir Elijah 
Impey, the chief judge of the Supreme Court, who [ffo- 
ceeded to Lncknow for the purpose ; — a most extraordinary 
pilgrimage, as was justly said, for a most extraordinary pur- 
pose — yet it was utterly without foundation. But under the 
pressure of drcumetances, Hastings brought himself round to 
the behef that " the begums bad made war on the Company ;" 
he yielded to the aohdtatkiu of the Vizier, and his con- 
sent to the qioliation of the princessea was dnly embodied in a 
treaty. The Nabob retomed to Lucknow, sad after some little 
hesitatioot'to save appearances and t^ throw the odium of the 
transaction on the Govemor-G^ieral, surrounded the palace 
of the- begums with guards, seized and fettered the two 
eimudis who were their confidential minieters, sequestered 
their estates, and extorted, at several times, sums to the 
amount of seventy-six lacs of rupees, which were paid over 
to the Company. To these treasures and jaygeers the 
begums had origintdly no legitimate title, ae we have ex- 
plained in a jareceding chapter; they were state property, 
liable for the- obligations of the state ; but sx yea'rs had 
elapsed sinCe the Nabob — however i-eJuctantlyit matters not 
— had assigned them to the begums,: under the official 
■guarantee of the representative of the Governor-General. 
The coerdve measure now. adopted admits therefore of no 
moral extenuation. Yet bo httle wa» Hastings aUve to the 
objectionable chancter of this tTaneaction, that he ridlcnlod 
the censure which " men of virtue " m^ht cast upon it. But 
the men of virtue and <rf pohticai integrity in his own land 
have regarded it as a stain on his administration, however 
(xmsonaut it may have been with the Mahomedan law of 
2 si 
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snccession, or the practice of Oriental conrta. As to the 
barbarities practised on the begnms and their aervanta by the 
Nabob, Hastings cannot be held personally answerable for 
them ; the odium which they have fixed on his adadnietrarion, 
vas the revenge of civilization for an alliance with barbarism, 
for a most objectionable object. 

ftwoitaKiim, FyzooUa Ehan, the Sohilla chieftain, was, in 
1TS0. 1774, left in possession of Kampoora and several 

other jaygeera, of the annnal value of fifteen lacs of rupees. 
He devoted his attention with great zeal to the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and the improvement of the country, 
and with such success as to double his rent-roll in sev&a 
years, without overtaxing his subjects. He was bound by 
treaty not to increase his military force beyond 6,000 men, 
of -whom 8,000 were to be at the disposal of the Nabob vizier, 
when be happened to be engaged in war. In November, 
1780, Hastings, distracted by the intelligence of Colonel 
BailUe's defeat, instructed the Vizier to demand the «d of 
8,000 troops for the defence of Behar, to liberate the English 
regiments for service at Madras. FyzooUa £ban, with all 
humility, made an offer of 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. 
Hastings, who always expected prompt obedience to his 
requisitions, was exasper8,ted at this hesitation, and under 
the alarm created by Cheyt Sing's proceedings, assented, 
without adequate consideration, to the request made by the 
Vizier to dispossess FyzooUa Kian of the whole of his 
Kemindaiy and annex it to his own dominions : but he soon 
after discovered and acknowledged the error he had com- 
mitted in tills intetpretation of the treaty, revoked the per- 
mission he had given to the Vizier, and released FyzooUa E3ian 
from the obUgation of fnmiahmg any quota of troops in 
future, on the payment of fifteen lacs of rupees. 
CcTHun of Oh These proceedings were severely condemned by 
^^^i^ the Court of Directors who pronounced the de- 
ligBk i7B»— e. mand on Cheyt Sing, a breach of faith, and 
ordered him to be restored to his estates. Under the in- 
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flnence of this vote of censure Kastin^'e coTloagnes 'm 
Coimcil not only withdrew their support from him, hut 
became united in their opposition to him, and he complained, 
with great reason that while he was still held responsible 
for the safety of India, his degradation had been proclaimed 
at fiveiy court in India. " If," he said, " I am to be 
threatened with dismission, my acts reprobated, the whole 
responsibility of the government thrown on me, with only 
an equal voice in Council, I cannot discharge my trust with 
credit or effect." In a, letter to the Court of Directors of 
the 20th of March,: 1783, after appealing to them to attest 
the patience and temper with which he had submitted to all 
the indignities heaped upon him during his long service, he 
announced his determination to quit their service, and re- 
quested that a successor might be immediately nominated. 
During the year 1784 he proceeded to Lucknow, and in 
compliance with the requisition of the Court of Directors, 
restored the jaygeere to the begums, through the agency 
of the Nabob vizier. He adjusted all accounts between Oude 
and the Company, made every arrangement for the payment 
of the English troops employed in its defence, and then with> 
drew the Residency, which had become odious to the Vizier by 
its interference with his goyermnent, not less than by its 
depredations. On his return to Calcutta, Eastings addressed 
valedictory letfera to all the princes and chiefs of India, and 
having laid tiie keys of the treasury on the table of the 
Council Board, wid delivered the keys of the fort to his 
successor, Mr. Macpherson, embarked for England in Febru- 
aiy, 1785, after a most eventful administration of thirteen 
years.- 

nutinra'tiwep. Hastings reached England on the 15th of June, 
tiuo inKngtood, and experienced the most gracious reception from 
' the King and Queen ; and even the Court of Direc- 

tors greeted him with a courteous address. By one of the most 
influential members of the House of Lords, he was described 
as the Company's great minister — Hie powerful Chatham of 
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the eaat. The Ministry, with one exception, eviaced the 
most friendlj dispoaition towards him, and the preeminent 
services he had rendered to his cotmtry in the East full; justi- 
fied hiu expectations of a peerage. But that exception was 
fatul to all his hopes. Mr. Pitt, the prime miniater, bad 
imbibed a vehement prejudice against him. He admitted 
that be was a great and wonderful man, and that the charts 
against him were ridiculona and abenrd; but, he had committed 
foui tranegressiona — be had attempted to extend the British 
dominions in India, which the minister highly dieapprored of ; 
he had forfeited the confidence of the native princes ; he had 
disobeyed the orders of the Court of Directors i and he had 
fixed enonnous salaries to ofBces in India. There was, niore- 
over, an adverse reeolution on the records of the Honse of 
Commons, and until it was done away with by a vote of 
thanks for his great services, Mr. Pitt affirmed that he conld 
not advise hie Majesty to confer any honour on him ; yftt the 
minister's favourite colleague, Mr. Dundaa, with whom that 
damnatoiy vote originated, had subsequently declared, that 
Hastings's conduct was worthy of every pnuee he could 
bestow, and of every support his Majesty's ministers could 
afford bim ; and he went so far as expressly to pronounce him 
the savioni of India. As to the vote of thanks, Mr. Pitt had 
only to propose it to the House, and it would have been 
carried by acclamation. 

Seven days after Hastings landed in England, 
S^to^i^' ^- Burke, one of the most distinguished leaders 
ment, Mih gf ji^g Whigs, gave notice in the House of Com- 
mons that he would on a future day, make 
a motion regarding the conduct of a gentleman recently re- 
turned from India. But a meeting of the party was held 
soon after, and it was resolved, with great unanimity, to be 
nnadvisable to embark in a crusade against him. There was 
therefore eveiy reason to conclude that the menace of a pro- 
secution would have blown over, but for the imprudence and 
arrogance of Major John Scott, the confidential agent and 
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evU genina of Hastings. Like other retired Indiana of ample 
fortune he h&il purchased a. borough and entered Parliament. 
On the first day of the ensuing seseioa of 1786, he rose and ' 
defied Burke to make good his threat After this challenge, 
Burke had no (^ion but to pursue bis intention, and he 
entered upon the impeachment with all the ardour of his 
entbusiastio nature. His political associates, who had been 
lukewarm on the subject, felt themselves bound in htmoor to 
rally round and support him ; and this celebrated trial is thus 
traced up to the mistaken zeal of Hastings's own friend, 
Major Scott, who em^^tically " bullied " Burke into the pro- 
secution. His first motion was for the production of papers, 
but the House resolved, that he should state his case before 
he applied for documents to support it. 

iiunjnK ^ ^^ *^ '^ April, Burke brought forward 
Butmfi, 4tti eleven chaises, to which eleven others were eub- 
Aprii, i;m. eequently added. For many years he had made 
the politics and the peO}Je of India and their ancient history 
his particular study, and no man in the House has ever been 
more familiar with all questions relating to that country. He 
was a worshipper of ancient institutions and dynasties, and 
having followed the career of Hastings step Ity step, gradually 
contracted a fedling of personal animosity towards him, for 
his attempts to subvert them in the East. But all the mate- 
rials of the charges were supplied byMr. Francis, Hastings's 
rancorous opponent in India, who had obtained a seat in Par- 
liament, and determined to hunt him down with all the 
rancour which might have been expected from the writer of 
Junius's letters. Aft«r the charges had been introduced, 
Hastings obtained permission to be heard in reply, and on the 
Ist of May appeared at the bar, bending beneath the weight 
of a document more prolix than even a Bengal dispatch. 
He read on till he was exhausted, when the clerks cS 
the House came to his aid, and mumbled through its inter- 
minable pages, the reading of which required a second day. 
The only impression produced on the Honae was one of weaii- 
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ness and impatience j yet so ignorant was Hastings of English 
Bensibilitiee as to pereuade himBelf that the idea of the reply 
was conceived in a happy hour, and by a blessed inspiration, 
and that " it instantly tnmed all minds to his own way." ^ 

uuMBfiB ^ *^^ twenty-two charges, only three were of 
dp>i ciui'ge^ any serious importance, and they referred to the 
""" first Kohilla war, to Cheyt Sing, and to the begums 

of Onde. The rest — such ae that of having in sii revolu- 
tions, brought the fertile and beautiful provinces of Purrnck- 
abad to a state of the most deplorable min, and of having 
impoverished and depopulated Oude, and rendered the country, 
which was once a garden, an uninhabited desert, — were the 
mere littei of Mr. Francis's mahgnity. The first charge 
accused him of havmg " hired firitish soldiers for the purpose 
of eztlrparing the innocent and helpless people inhabiting the 
Eohillae." But the first Rohilla war had received the appro- 
bation of the Court of Directors ; it had taken place fourteen 
years before, and whatever might have been its crimiaality, 
Parliament had condoned it by subsequently reappointing 
Hastings Governor-General. Mr. Dundaa explained that when 
he proposed a vote of censure to the House on this transac- 
tion, he considered it sofficient for the recall of Hastings ; but 
be had never supposed that it involved the necessity of a 
prosecution. Both he and Mr. Pitt voted against the charge, 
and it was consequently negatived by 119 to 67. The charge 
of wanton cruelty and extortion against the raja of Benares, 
was brought forward by Fox, in a speech of surpassing ability, 
but he rested his argument solely on the principle that Cheyt 
Sing was an independent prince, no way liable to be called on 
for succour by the Bengal Government. Mr. Pitt, ■who was 
expected to support Hastings in this case also, resisted this 
opinion, and asserted that Cheyt Sing was a vassal of the 
Bengal empire, and owed alle^ance to it, and was subject to 
extraordinaiy demands on extraordinary emergendes. But, 
he added, the whole of Hastings's conduct showed that he 
intended to iramsb the laja with too much severity, inflicting 
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s fine of fifty lacs for a default of only five lace. He voted, 
therefore, for the motion, which was carried by 119 to 79. 
The adoption of thia charge by the MinJBtry, was the turning 
point of the impeachment, which, after thia decision, became 
inevitable. The third important charge, which referred to the 
confiscation of the treasnres and estates of the begmns of 
Oude, was eutmsted to Mr. Sheridan, and the speech of six 
hours' duration with which he introduced it, has been justly 
considered the greatest effort of oratory in ancient and 
modem times. Afr. Pitt, himself, described it as posses^g 
everything that genius or art could furnish, to agitate and 
control the human mind. The House was enraptured by his 
eloquence, and gave an ondaual sign of apj^aaBe by dapping 
of hands, in which even the Btrangers wcrc allowed to join 
without rebuke. The debate was adjourned to the next 
day, on the extraordinary plea that, under epell of the orator, 
the members had lost their self- possess ion. When the House 
resumed, Mr. Pitt came forward and asserted, that Hastings's 
conduct regarding the treasures of the begums bore the 
strongest marks of c riminali ty, though ho did not impute to 
him the cruelties sud to have been practised. After this decla- 
ration, the charge was supported by a majority of three to 
one. It was therefore resolved that Warren Hastings should be 
impeached before the Lords of high crimes and misdemeanours 
dmiug the period of his Indian government ; and as the Lords 
refused the use of their own chamber, Westminster Hall was 
ordered to be fitted up for the occasion. 
Trill of ^^^ ^^ which commenced on the 18th of 

EaiUngj. J78» February, 1788, presented the most august 
spectacle which had been witnessed in England 
for more than a centuiy — the impeachment by the Commons 
of England, before the highest tribunal in the land, of tho 
man who had consohdated the power of Great Britain in the 
East. The scene was one of unexampled dignity and gran- 
deur. The Queen and tho Princesses, the Prince of Wales, 
and his royal brothers, with their trains, led the processiou. 
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The peers in their ermine, were marshalled two and two 
according to their rank from their own chamber to the halL 
Bat tlie moBt interesting spectacle was the gala:^ of genius 
gronped together in the seats appropriated to tlw manners 
of the trial— Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan, and Grey, and 
Windham, men of imperishable lenown in the autals ot their 
oonntry. In the preseDce of titia illnstrions assembly, 
Warren Hastings, who had giren law to the [MiDcee aad 
people of India for thirteen years, appeared in the posititm 
of a culprit, and was required to go down upon his knees. 
He was immediatoly conunaoded to rise, and acctHnstodated 
Witli a seat; but cf all the indignities which had been 
heaped on him is England or in India, this ignominkms cere* 
monial was that wiiich most acutely wonnded bis feelings. 
The Lord Chancellor, who presided in the Court, uid who 
had been his own school-frflow at Westminster, condnded 
his address with much solemnity, " Conduct yoar d^ence in a 
manner that may befit yonr Btati<m and the magmtude ctf the 
diarges against you, and estimate rightly the high character 
of those yon hawe to answer — the Cconmons of Great Britain." 
To -which Hastings readied with great dignity, " I am come 
to this high tribunal, equally im^vessed with a confidence in 
my own integrity, and in the justice of the Court before 
which I stand." The [headings were opened by BoAe is a 
speech of sudl tnniscendent power, that Hastings himself 
was carried away hy the torrent erf elognence, and remained 
that for half an hour he really considered himself the greatest 
miscreant in England. The management of the impeachment, 
for any detiul of whidi, however, it is not possible to find 
space in this brief sketch, was left by Mr. Pitt in the bands 
of his opponents, the Whigs, and it was conducted in a spirit 
of rancour, which in this age of moderation, is regarded witiL 
amazement. The whole proceeding is inseparably connected 
with the traditions and the credit of that party, and, hence, 
after the lapse of three-quarters of a century, its pc^tical chief 
still considers that the "whole <tf Hastings's policy was 
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conoeired in an Indian spirit of trick, perfidy, cmelty and 
falsehood." To acquit Hastinga of cxiDoinality would ne- 
cessarily imply tlte severeet reflectbn on the conduct of 
those who ap^ed to him the ejuthets of "thief," " tyrant^" 
" robber," " cheat," " swindler," " sharper," " captain-general 
of iniquity," and " spider of hell," and then expressed their 
regret tJiat the EngUsh Unguage did not a&wd terms more 
adequate to the enormity of his offencea The trial dragged 
OQ for Beven years, and tenninated on the 33rd of April, 
1795, in his complete and honourable acquittal It cost him 
ten lacs ot rupees, uid reduced bkn to poverty, but it has 
conferred immortahty on his name. 

chuMter Mfl No ™*" acting on so great a theatre, and in 
■dminiitnijoit circumetawces of such extreme difBculty has ever 
had his pubho conduct, and Ins private corres- 
pondence subjected to an (ndeal like that to which Hastings 
was exposed, and there are few who could have come oat of 
it with such credit. In the oinnioo of the ablest, though most 
censorious of tiie hiBtorians of British India, "He was beyond 
all question the mc^t eminent of the chief rulers whom the 
Company has ever employed, nor is there any one of them 
who would not have succumbed under the difficulties he had 
to encounter." The impartial verdict of posterity has loitg 
since acquitted him of the crimes charged on him. That ne 
was not free from blame, the preceding narrative has abund- 
antly shown, but his offences are cast into the shade when 
we contemplate the grandeur of his whole career, and we 
may adopt the Ofunion of one of the most eminent statesmen 
of the day, " Though he was not blameless, if there waa 
a bald place on his head it ought to be covered with 
laurels." His presidency was a great epoch in the history 
of our Indian emf»ra. On his arrival in Bengal, as governor, 
he found the Company in possession of a large and fertile 
temtoiy, but without any rule of govemmrat except that 
which had descended to it from its commercial institutions, 
and DO mln of poUcy but that vhicta the accident of the 
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day enp^ed. It was he who organiBed tiie adminiBtration 
and consolidated the political power of the Britisli empire in 
the East. While he waa anxious to avoid territorical acqnisi- 
tioDB, he set hia heart on extending our political iof nence to 
every court, and making the Company the leading power iD 
India, and the arbiti(pr of ite destinies. This task he accom- 
plished while opposed and thwarted by his colleagues, .coanter- 
acted and reviled by his superiors, and enjoying but accidental 
and temporary authority. While the king of England and 
his nunist^iis were losing an empire in the west, he was 
bnilding upon an empire in the east. To the natives of India 
his impeachment waa an incomprehensible enigma. They bad 
followed him to his embarkation with liieir regrets, and when 
he had been deprived of all power, and had become the butt 
of persecution, the princes of India, whose confidence be waa 
said to have forfeited, hastened to offer him the spontaneoos 
homage of tfaeir admiration. Nor to this day is he regarded in 
India in any other light than as one of the most moderate and 
most honourable, aa well as the ablest of British rulera. 
Beieetwd The ezcloBivc privileges granted to the East 

^^et, 1781— India Company were to expire upon three years* 
*^ notice, after the 25th of March, 1780, and negotia- 

tions were therefore opened between the India-honse and the 
Treasury, towards the close of that year, which turned chiefly 
on two points, the right of the Crown to all territories ac- 
quired by its subjects, and the share due to the public of the 
advantages which the Company enjoyed. On the 9th of 
April, 1781, Lord North brought forward eight propositions 
in the House of Commons relative to the government of 
India, so unpalatable that the Court of Directors refused to 
apply for the renewal of the Charter on auch terms. But the 
Company was atrong in the Houae and in the country, while 
the Ministry was tottering. A compromise was, therefore, 
effected between the parties. The question of right to the 
territories acquired in India was left in abeyance, and the 
existing privikges were extended with acaixiely any modifica- 
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Ijon to a period of three years, after notice had been given 
on the let of March, 1791. The Company was Ukewise 
lequired to pay to the Treasury the sum of forty lacs of 
rupees in lieu of all arrears due to the nation, and three- 
fourths of their surplus profits, after the payment of a divi- 
dend of ei|^t per cent., were to go to the state. In Pebruaiy 
of the year 1781, the petitions, formerly mentioned, from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta against the encroachmenta of tJie 
Supreme Coort were presented to the House, and it was agreed 
to refer tJiem to a Select Committee, of which Mr. Burke 
was the life and soul, and which is remembered by the twelve 
able reports drawn up by his pen and submitted to Farlia- 
ment. It was these reports which for the first time diffused 
through the commnnity in England a distonct view of the 
origin and i^ogress of our rule in India, and of the im- 
portance of the national interests wbic^ bad grown ap. On 
the receipt of the intelligence of Hyder All's irmptiou into 
the Camatlc, the Minister moved for the appointment of a 
Secret Committee to inquire into the cause of the war, and 
the state of the British poaeessions on that coast. Six reports 
were presented by this Committee, through its chainnan, 
Mr. Dnndes. 

jtratoBimata CM the 9th of Ajml, 1782, Mr. Dnndas moved 
nan of that the reports be referred to a Committee of the 

whole House, and in a speedt of three hours' 
duration, denounced the conduct of the Presidenctes in India, 
whom he charged with having plunged tbe nation into wars 
for the sake of conquest, violated the engagement of treaties, 
and plundered and oppressed the natives. He censured the 
Court of Directors for reprobating the conduct of their 
servants abroad only when it was not attended with profit. 
The House at once adopted the charges bronght against Sir 
Thomas Rnmbold, the late governor of Madras, and a bill of 
pEuns and penalties was introduced, but In consequence of the 
nnsettled state of parties, it drot^>ed throngh, leaving the 
black stain of his iniquitieEi still attat^ied to bia charactett 
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On the SOth of Ma;, 1782, Mr. Dandas moved for the recall 
of Mr. Hastmga from Bengal, and Mr. Hranby from Bombaj, 
for hariDg in siindryinHtances acted in a manner repngnantlo 
the honour and pohcy of the nation, and thereby bronght great 
calamities on India, and enonnoua expenses on the Compan?. 
The Honse voted Hastings's recall ; tlie Coort of Directois 
followed the example, bnt the Court of Prt^irieton), which at 
this time ccnnprised men of high Btnnding and great eminence 
m the country, reserved that the Court of Directors was cot 
bonnd to pay any attention to the suggestions' of oaty one 
branch of the legislature, and passed a vote of -thanks to 
Hastings. This act of independence, which was resented by 
both parties in the House, sealed the doom of that Coort. 
Mr. Dundas declared it to be dangerous - in jmncipte odA 
insnlting to the authority of Pariiament, ntd when he came 
into power two years sulneqQently, assisted in giving a deatb 
blow to its power. 

Fori inflta ' Tl» pecmiiaiy embarrassmeDts in' whiri tto 
■"••"**■ Company was involved by the bills drawn for the 
expenses of the war in the Camatic damaged their pontiMt 
in no small degree. On the 5th of March they jH'eees'ted 
a petition to the Honse stating that of the sum exacted 
of them for the benefit of the nation, they had paid thiitjr 
lacs, bnt were unable to find the remainder, though it was 
oniy ten lacs, and, moreover, that they conld not cany on 
the government of India fbr another twelvemcmth, withont 
the loan of a crore trf rupees. Two Acts were passed for 
their reKefi but this application, combined with the reports 
of the two Cranmittees, and the damaging debates in tbe 
House, produced a deep impression on the pnlilic mini^ and 
there was a general demand for some measare commensiirale 
with the importance and exigency of the case. Mr. Fox, then 
at the head cS the Coalition Ministry, was nrged by tlie 
national voice to legislate for India, and he consequently 
brought forward his celebrated India Bill. Both Clive and 
Hastings liad recommended to the Prime Ministers of the di^i 
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to Lord Chatham and Lord North, that the government of 
India shonid be conducted in the name and under tl« autho- 
rity of the king. But Mr. Fox's Bill went modi further 
He poxjposed that all the powerB of government should 1>6 
transferred, for a pariod of four years, from the Company to 
a Board coosisting of seven Commiseioners, to be nominated in 
the first instance by Parliament, and afterwards by the 
Crown. The trade of the Company was to be manE^;«d by 
nine ossiBtant-directors, to be eventually chosen by the pro- 
prietors of India Stock. Another Bill was likewise introduced 
for the reform of abuses in India, but its provisitms were 
without vigour or Boundness. A hobby of Mr. Francis was 
also adopted, and the zemindars were declared to be the 
hereditary proprietors of the lands of which they collected 
tlte revenne. As regarded making war oi" alliances with the 
native powers, tl»e enpreme authority in^ India was to be 
placed under more severe restrictioBS, ^id rendered more 
subordinate than before to the Board of CoBumaaoneTS, 
fourteen tltouBand miles offy in. En^od. 
Defeat f ? ' ^''® motives of Mr. Pox, in the introdndioB of 
indnBin, this biU, were pure and benevolest. He really 
"**■ believed that it was his misai<Mi " t<> lescne, the 

greatest number (^ the homan- race that ever wtxe so grie- 
vioasly o^ressed, from the greatest tyranny that ever was 
exerdsed." But the bill was consadered dangeroos to the 
liberties of the nation. The patronage of India was estimated 
to be worOi two crores of mpees a year, and, as the principle 
of competitive' appcratments had not tten been discovered, 
it was believed that tlie transfer of it to the Crown, or to the 
minist^ woald destroy the balance of tlie constitution. It 
was, therefore, c^>posed 1^ ntany from the most patriotic 
motives. The C!onrt ttf Directors, threatened with extinction, 
filled the country with their complaints, and asserted tliat 
after such a violation of chartered rights, no institntion in 
England was secure. The cry was echoed in Parliament by 
thirty or forty <£ thoHe whom the spoils of the eaet^ or the 
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jobs of the India-houBe, had lifted into the BeDate, and who 
presented a firm phsJanx of oppoeition to ft bill which cat 
oS tbeii cMdrea and coimections from the prospect of Bimilar 
fortanes. Ereiy engine was set in motion to defeat this 
measore, yet it passed the lower Hoose b; a trinmphant 
majority of 208 to 102. But the king had been alarmed by 
the assurance, that it woold take the diadem from his head, 
and place it on the brows of Mr. Fox. He, therefore, adopted 
the unconstitutional course of authorizing Earl Temple to 
Inform the peers, that he should consider any one who voted 
for it as no friend of his. The House of Lords therefore 
threw out the bill, and at midnight the king sent a messenger 
to the ministers, whom he cordially hated, to announce their 
dismissaL 

Mr Pitfi indift Mr, William Rtt, then twenty-four jeare of age, 
Bill 1784. ^^ placed at the head of the new ministry, and, 
after struggling for several months with an adverse House 
of Commons, at lengUt appealed to the countiy, and obtained 
a majority of 160. The East India Company, then the most 
powerful corpOTati(Hi in England, had assisted him with their 
influence at the elections, and their interests were not for- 
gotten when he was in power. . Their chief revenne was 
derived from the monopoly of the tea trade. They were in 
arrears for dnty to the extent of a crcre of rupees, which they 
asked him to remit. The duty of 50 per cent, then levied on 
the importation of the article, gave enconragement to 
smuggling, and thereby dimiuiBhed the resources of the Com- 
pany. Mr, Pitt reduced it to 12j per oent^ and endeavoured 
to make up the loss of sixty laca of rupees which it entailed, 
by an increase of the very objectionable tax on windows and 
light. On the 13th of August, he introduced his India BiQ, 
in a speetdi in which he denounced, in no equivocal terms, 
the misconduct of the governors iu India. He had before 
him the three plans for the improvement of the government, 
which had been drawn up during the previous three years by 
Lord North, Mr. Dundas and MtiFox, from eaoh of which he 
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borrowed some of the materials of his own bill. Ke proposed 
the appointment of a Board of CommiBsioners, consisting of 
six members of the Privy Council, with power to check, 
Bnperintend and control, all the acts, operations and concerns, 
comiected with the civil and military government, and the 
revenoes of India, The Court of Du-ectore were to submit to the 
GonmuBBioners, not only the letters received from India, as 
before, but all those which were transmitted by them. All 
despatches and orders dictated by the Board were to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. At the same time a committee of secrecy waa 
constituted, consisting of three Directors, through whom all 
important communications from the Board were to be sent ; au 
interior cabinet waa thus eatablished at the India HouBe, which 
excluded twenty-one of the Directors from all share of political 
power. The Court of Proprietors, which had recently set the 
House of Commons at defiance, was restricted from interfering 
with any of the deciBions of the Board, and was thus reduced 
to utter insigniScance. Two other provisions were inseri^d, 
the one to compel every officer returning from India to deUver 
a schedule of the property he had acquirrd j the otiter to 
establish a separate and august tribunal in England, for the 
trial of great delinquents. But these anomalous enactments 
were speedily abrogated. It was also declared in this bill 
that the pursuit of schemes of conquest was repugnant to the 
wish, to the honour and the policy of the British nation, and it 
was therefore enacted, "that it should not be lawful for the 
Giovemor-General, without the express authority and concord 
of the Court of Directors, or of the Secret Committee, either to 
declare or commence hostilities, or to enter into any treaty 
for making war against any of the native princes or states in 
India, or any treaty gui^anteeiug the dominions of such 
princes or states, except when hostihties should have been 
commenced, or preparations actually made for the attack of 
the British nation in India, or of some of the states and 
princes whose dominions it sliaJl be engaged by subsistmg 
treaties to defend." How far this attempt to stop the growth 
2» 
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of the Britjeh empire by Act of Parliament waa soccesBfiil, 
will be eeeu in tlie course of this history. 
CompuiMatf It is difBcult to ftccouut satisfoctonly for tiie 
tbe Buii, 178*. reprobation of Mr. Fox's bill, and the commenda- 
tion bestowed on that of Mr. Pitt. In both the monopoly o( 
the trade to India and China was left to the Company, and 
tiie Dirtictors were to be chosen by the Proprietors. The 
object of both was the same, to dc^oive the Court of Directois 
of all power in the government of India, and transfer it to tbe 
Ministry of the day, by whom, in both caaee, the Comnue- 
eionors were to be aj^inted, for the CrowQ meant its respoib 
Bible Ministers. But, then, Mr. Rtt left to tbe Company the 
ecmU&nce of power, while he imperceptibly took away tiie 
reality. He left the Court of Directors all the trappiogs of 
greatnew, their grand house, thdr magmficent banquets, and 
theirvaat patronage ; they were still the grandest corponttdon 
in tbe gcand^ dly of the world ; bat, there was the che(^- 
string behind the ntachinerf, which controlled all its move- 
ments. From the passing of this bill in 1784, to the period 
when, in 1858, Mr. Fox's plan was oonsummated, and the 
government of India distinctly transferred to f^e Crown, tlie 
administration <d India was conducted under the abeolate 
control of the President of the Board, though in the name <^ 
the Company. The government of India was a despotism at 
home, and a defipotism abroad. The Indian Miniat«r was, it in 
true, responsible to Parliament, but the reeptmsibility became 
a farce, when the members roshed out of the house at the 
name of India. Mr. Dundaa was appointed the first President 
of the Board, and continued for sixteen years to manage the 
affairs of India with ability which bae never been surpassed. 
The office has since been considered one of inferior importance 
and dignity, and, withoocaMonal exceptions, haa been left to 
second, and even third-rate men. IncUed, there are few cu- 
cumstances more striking in the history of our Indian emiire, 
than the contrast presented by the bnUiaut genius of iU 
Bucceseive GovemorB-GeDeral, and the dull mediocrity *■ 
those who have presided over the government at home. 
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Kaijob of A> ■^^ ■^^ qaestioD on which the abcolnte ptiwer 
coi-i dEbu, of the Indiwi miniater was displayed, referred ta 
"**' the Nabob of Arcot's debte, which had been foT 

many years the great Boarce of demoralization at the Madras 
PreHideiicy. That prince had long been in the habit of borrow- 
ing money at an exorbitant premium and a ruinoaa interest, 
and giving aasignmente, called tuntawa, on the revenue of 
different districts. When he removed hia court to Madras, 
the town immediately became a scene of the most scandalous 
mtrigue and fraud, into which men ctf all classes, in and out of 
the service, plunged with reckless avidity. The trafGo in 
loans to the Nabob was openly prosecuted without disgnjse 
or shame, and became the shortest and surest road to fortune. 
Civilians with 500 rupees a month rose to sudden opnlenoe, 
and even the members of Council, who ought to have been 
the foremost to checfe these nefarious practises, were them- 
selves most deeply impKcated in them. Government became 
a mocteiy, when its highest dignitaries were employed in 
endeavouring to obtain the control of districts for their private 
advantage. Hastings, when he took over the revenues of 
the Camatic for the prosecution of the warwith Hyder, deter- 
mined to deal summarily with this incubus on its resources- 
He proposed to deduct one-fourth from the principal, to con- 
solidate principal and interest to a fixed date, after which all 
interest was to cease, and to pay off the amalgamated sum 
by instalments. So thoroughly aware were many of the 
bondholders that these transactions would not bear the light, 
that they came readily into the compromise, bat the majority, 
consisting chiefly of the pubhc servants, did not consider it 
their interest to cut down the great pagoda tree, and destroy 
all hope of future produce, and the plan fell to the ground. 

The settlement of these interminable claims 

conduei renun- ^^s Considered a matter of the first importance 

^Ui8 loua, ijy ajj ^■^^Q public men who had taken an active 

part in Indian aSaiiB. Thebills of Mr. Dundas and 

Mr. Fox made prov^on for investigating their origin and 

2 F 2 
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justice, audestablishin^afundfortheirliquidation. Mr.Pitt'B 
India Bill conttuned the Bame enactment, and tlie Court of 
Directors entered npon the dnty with great zeal ; but before 
the close of 1784, Mr. Dondas took the affair out of their 
hands, and detennined to pay off the demands without any 
mveBtigatioii whatever. To detennine the order of payment 
he divided them into three daeses, and directed that the siim 
of twelve lace of pagodas should be annually appropriated to 
this object, giving the precedence, however, to the private 
debto, over the debt due to the Company. The Court of 
Directors remonstrated against this preposterous arrange- 
m^t, and justly pleaded their prior right to the repayment 
of the expenses they bad incurred, almost to their own bank- 
mptcy, in defending the Camatic from Hyder's invasion, and 
for which the Nabob had already made an assignment of 
seven laca of pagodas a year. They reprobated the proposal 
to divert any portion of this sum to satisfy the demands of 
his fraudulent creditors. But the powers of government had 
passed out of their hands. The President of the Board of 
Control refused to reconsider his decision, and the subject 
was brought before the House m February, 1785. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Burke dehvered his celebrated speech 
on the Nabob's debts, and consigned the Benfields, and the 
Atkinsons, and the whole crew of Madras extortioners, to 
everlasting infamy. He ascribed the singular course pursued 
hy Mr. Bundas to the exercise of Parliamentary influence. It 
appeared that Paul Benfield had been enabled to make no 
fewer than eight members at the recent election, from funds 
supplied by the Nabob of Arcot, and their votes were placed 
at the disposal of the Ministry. " This," exclaimed Mr. Burke, 
" was the golden cup of abominations ; this the chalice of the 
fornications of rapine, usury, and oppression, which was held 
out by the gorgeous eastern harlot, which so many of the 
people — so many of the nobles had drained to the very dregs." 
But BO powerful was theMinistry in the House, that they did not 
condescend even to notice this brilliant speech. Mr. Dundaa's 
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scheme of liquidation was adopted, the result of vhich waa, 
to secure to Beofield the undiatorbed enjoyment of a sum little 
short of sixty lacs of I'npees, of which he had plundered the 
Camatic 

Of the three classes into which Mr. Dnndas had 
Arcot debt*, divided the claims, the largest was the consoli- 
"^' dated loan, as it was called, of 1777, of which the 

Comi, of Directors beard, for the first time, in the preceding 
year, and the amoont of which was fixed, with Interest, at 
two crores and twenty lacs of mpees. But it cost the 
country five croies before the last pagoda was paid off, 
twenty years later, whereas Hastings's compromise, in 1781, 
would have dischai^«d the whole debt for a crore and a half. 
To pursue this Btnpendous system of fraud to its closing 
scene, we must anticipate the events of fifty years. To 
prevent the recnrrence of such claims, Mr. Fox's bill made it 
nnlawful for any servant of the Company, civil or mihtary, to 
be engaged in any money transaction whatever with any 
protected or other native prince. Mr. Pitt did not think fit 
to incorporate this wise prohibition in his bill, and the con- 
sequence was, that while the hquidation of the old debt was 
in progress, the Nabob and his friends were engaged in f abri> 
catiug fresh loans, and on the payment of the last claim in 
1805, new demands to the incredible amount of thirty crores 
of rupees were presented. But Parliament had leamt wisdom 
by experience, and instead of again admitting them without 
inquiry, determined to subject them to the severest scrutiny. 
A Board of Commissioners, consisting of Bengal civihans, 
was appointed at Madras to mvcstigate their validity, and 
another Board In London to receive appeals. The labours of 
these bodies were prolonged over half a century, when the 
genuine dalms were reduced to abont two crores and a half, 
while a snm little short of a crore had been expended in the 
investigation. The conduct of the Madras Presidency in the 
matter of th^e Camatic debts, and of the Bengal Presidency 
in the case of Meer Cassim, and the transit duties, are the 
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two dark spots in our Indian ftdminigtmlioiw, and thuy appear 
at) thu more scandalooB when contrasted with the geneni 
integrity and joBtice of our proceedings. 

Tiu uuum ij ^^ *^® °*^* l**^^*'"'* which Mr. Dnndas took in 
the OHBiiHii hand — the revennee of the Canatic — his dedsion 
' **■ was eqnally nnfortonate. The irroption of Hyder 

Ali into the province had constmned Hastings to demand on 
assignment of all the revennefl of the Csmatic to provide for 
its defence, with the reservation of one-sixth for the expenscfl 
of the Nabob. The Nabob was obliged to snbmit, but, under 
the influence of his creditors, who refused to advance money 
without freeh itrnkmoi, he spared no exertion w artifice to 
defeat the arrangement, and at length sent an agent to 
Hastings to appeal agdnst the measures of Lord Macartney. 
Hastings imprudently listened to his tale of wrong, and 
issued an order for the restitution of the assignment. The 
^stricts had been placed under the able management of a 
board of honest men, and had yielded a larger revenue than 
they had ever produced before ; to surrender them to the 
Nabob would have reduced the Presidency to destitution at a 
time when the army was seven months in arrears. An angry 
discussion arose between Madras and Calcntta, but Lord 
Macarteny at length succeeded in retaining the revenues, and 
his conduct received the approbation of the Court of Directors. 
But Mr. Dnndas had not been many months at the he&d of 
the Board of Control before he ordered them to be peremp- 
torily g^ven back, on the ground that the war had ceased, 
and that "it was necessary to give to all the powers of 
India a strong proof of the national faith." The Nabob had 
received a much larger amount of ready money from the 
punctual payment of his share of the revenues, than he bad 
ever received before from the districts, and he could therefore 
have no interest in resuming the management of them. But 
it was of the highest importance to his creditors, of whom 
Benfield was the representative, and, at the same time, the 
Nabob's chief adviser in all such matters, to regain thdr hold 
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on the lands. Lord Macarteny was reaolved, if poRsible, not 
to witness the misery wHich the aurrender of the aBsignment 
would inevitably inflict on the interests of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and he proceeded to Bengal in the hope of persuading 
the oflSciating Governor-General to suspend the execution of 
the order, ponding a reference to England, But be found him 
unwilling to tate on himself the responsibility of interfering 
'with the orders of the Ministry ; and the lands pa^!sed into 
the hands of the Nabob — and of his creditors. 
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Peoceedings of Sie Thoma3 Rdmbold, Govebnor op 
Madkas m 1778, 1779, and 1780. 

SiircB this volume was sent to press, the author has been fafcinred 
with a large and valuable collection of papers, compiled from origiiial 
correspondence, and from printed records long since forgotten, rela- 
tive to the administration of Sir Thomas Humbold, at Madras, and 
intended to relieve hia memory from the obloquy which, has rested 
on it for nearly half a century, A careful peruaal of this compilation 
forces the conclusion that the charges brought against him by 
Colonel Wilks and Mr. Mill were based on erroneous informatioB, 
and partial investigation. The statements regarding his proceedings, 
which are now received as historical facts, and the authenticity of 
which the author of this volume never suspected, are not, as it would 
appear, to be relied on, and this chapter of Indian history requLreB 
to be written afresh. The interests of historical truth demand this 
candid admission, and render it necessary to plice before the reader 
the clear eipknations which these documents affcvd, of various points 
on which his conduct has been impeached. 

The large sums remitted to England by Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
soon after his arrival at Madras, have been considered a decisive 
proof of the corrupt character of his proceedings. But these papers 
explain that he was for twelve years a civilian on the Bengal establish- 
ment, and chief of the factoir of Patna, and moreover, engaged, 
tike all the civilians of the time, in mercantile transactions ; that 
the remittances consisted of the property he had left in Bengal iu 
the public securities, as proved by the clearest evidence, and which, 
combined with his salary as Governor, fully accounted for the fortune 
he had accumulated, of which he was obliged on his return to deliver 
a schedule on oath, nnder the penalty of the confiscation of his entire 
property, if he erred to the extent of £500. 

The Court of Directors had directed five of the membera of 
Council at Madras to proceed to the northern sircars, to complete a 
settlement with the zemindars, and Sir 't'homas Rumbold has been 
censured for cancelling the commission, and directing the zemindars 
to repair to Madras, where they were required to transact business 
with him alone. But it is now shown that for this procedure he sub- 
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mitted hia reiwonB to the Court of Directore, the chief of which was 
that these Undholders were endeavouring to baffie theCommiBBioneni, 
and that the Court declared themeelveB perfectly satisfied with the 
course he had adopted. When the matter came under Parliamentarj 
investigation, it v>as attested bj four witneasea that at the Madras 
Presidency transactions of this nature had always been conducted 
by the President himself^ and subsequently communicated to the 
Board. 

Rwarding the bribe of a lac of rupee* to his gecretary, Mr. Bed- 
head, by Seetaram raj, it is shown that Mr, Redhead never enjoyed 
the conKdeuceof Sir Thomas, and was disnuBBed within a few months 
of bis arrival at IVtadras, and died soon after. A paper was discovered 
among his effects, which purported to be a translation from the ori- 
ginal, in the Qentoo language, containing a promise on the part 
of Seetaram raj to pay him a lac of rupees on the performance of cer- 
tain servioea. It was not attested by Seetaram, or by Mr. Redhead. 
His executors, however, sued the native for the amount in the 
Mayor's Court, and obtained a decree, which was reversed on appeal 
by the President in Council. An attempt was made to implicate 
Sir Thomas in the odium of this transaction, but the counsel for ihe 
bill found that it could not be sustained, and abandoned the charge. 

It is stated in the histories of India, that when Sir Thomas sum- 
moned the zemindars of the northern sircars to Madras, Viuram 
rai, the zemindar of ViKagapatam, declined to obey the injimotion, 
plMding the injury which bis estates would suffer from his absence, 
but, that his brother Seetaram raj hastened thither, and succeeded 
in obtnining from Sir Thomas Kumbold the entire command of the 
zemindary, in spite of his brother's remonstrances. The version of 
this affair given in these papers, and substantiated by documentary 
evidence, presents it in a totally different aspect Seetaram was the 
eldest son, and the lawful heir of the principality, but, under the 
pressure of palece intrigues, was induced to relinquish hia right to 
hU brother, and to consent to act as his dewan, or steward, in which 
capacity he managed the estates with such fidelity and b^efit as in 
a few years to double the rent-roll. A competitor at length succeeded 
in poisoning the mind of Viziram raj against his brother, and sup- 
planted him in his office. Seetaram waa at Madras, seeking the 
intervention of the public authorities before the arrival of Sir Thomas, 
who determined, if possible, to reconcile the brothers. The new 
dewan, who was a defaulter to the extent of £90,000, was directed 
to proceed to the zemindary, and bring up his accounts. Sir Thomas 
embraced the opportunity of his absence, which relieved Tiziram 
from the spell of his influence, to make up the familj'quBrrel. Seetaram 
was re- appointed dewan, and continued to live in harmony with his 
brother, and secured the punctual payment of the public revenue, 
and promoted the improvement of the family property. 

The most important series of eventaelucidated by these documents 
is that which refers to the transfer of the Guntoor sircar, which has been 
assumed, without question, as the cause of the confederacy formed to 
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eTterminate the Compauj, and of the n&r with B jder Ali, which spread 
desolation through the Carnatic. The Btitement, which has hitierto 
been deemed authentic, runs thus : — By the treat/ made with the Nizam 
in 1768, a tribute of seven laos of rupees a-year was to he paid to hini for 
the four sircars, and ho was bound to consider the enemies of the Com- 
pany his enemies. The Ountoor sircar, however, was to remain intho 
possession of his brother, Basalut Jung, during his life, and then to 
revert to the Company ; but if he gave protection or aBsiatanoe to their 
enemies they were at Kberiiy to take possession of the province and re- 
tain it. Basalut Jung employed Monsieur Lally to organize an army, 
commanded by French officers, which was gradually increased toSIJO 
Europeana and 3,000 aepoya, and was constantly supplied with rectuita 
and stores through the portof Motapilly. In 1779, Baaalut Jung, 
alarmed by the encroachment of Hydor, voluntarily proposed to Sir 
Thomaa Rumbold to leaae his territoryfor its full value tJ> the Company, 
to dismiss the French force, and to receive a British contingent in its 
stead. A British force was accordingly sent to take possession of the 
province, and Mr. Holland was deputed to Hyderabad to explain this 
transaction to the Nizam, and to demand the remisaion of the tribute, 
which had been withheld for sometime. The Nizam was exasperated 
at a proceeding which be considered a breach of the treaty, and im- 
mediately formed a confederacy with the Mahrattas and Hyder for 
the extermination of Knglish power in the Deccan. These measures 
were concealed from Mr. Hastings, who, on becoming oc^nizaut of 
them, superseded the authority of the Madras Government at the 
court of the Nizam, ordered the province to be restored, and engaged 
to make good the tribute ; and by this prompt and conoiliatory pro- 
cedure detached him from the great confederacy. 

The documents now collected give a totally dilferent aspect to these 
transactions. The collection of a French force in Quntoor had been 
an object of alarm equally at Calcutta and at Madras for years before 
the confederacy was formed. In July, 1775, the Governor- General 
stated that no time ahould be loat in removit^ it, and authorized &e 
Government of Madras to march a body of troops to the frontier, to 
demand the immediate dismissal of the French force, and, if it was 
mplied with, t« take possession of the country and retain it. 



urged the removal of the French corps. He promised to respect the 
treaty " to a hair's breadth," but constantly evaded comphanoe with 
the demand, which was often repeated. The capture of Pondicherry, 
in 1778, gave a new turn to affwrs in the Deccan, and, combined 
with the recent encroachmenta of Hyder, who threatened to absorb 
the Guntoor sircar likewise, induced Basalut Jung to send a vakeel to 
Madras and offer t« make over the province to the Company on the 
payment of the same sum which he had hitherto derived from it, to 
dismiss the French, and receive an English force. A treaty, embody- 
ing these arrangements, was accordingly drawn up by Sir Thomas 
Bumbold, with the full concurrence of Kir Eyre Coote, then a member 
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of thi) Madras Council, and Bubmitted to Mr. Hastings, who made 
divers alterations, and then returned it to be carried into effect, witli 
hia full concurrence. A detachment of British troops uas then sent 
to occupy- the province, who were obliged to cross a comer of a dis- 
trict which Hvder had recently added tu hia doniinions. The Court 
of Directors likewise commended the meritorious conduct of Sir 
Thomas in concluding the treat;. 

The Nizam and Hyder resented this proceeding, but their indigna- 
tion only served to demonstrate the wiedom and pohcj of it. 'I'hc 
Niiam reproached his brother for having rented the sircar to the 
English, when he should have made it overto Hjder Ali. Ujder had 
resolved to oust liaaalut Jung and take poseeesion of the province, 
which would give biiri a position on the flank of the Camatie, and a 
port on the Coromandei coast He was irritated by the promptness 
with which this design was frustrated, and Towed that he would not 
allow the sircarto pass into the hands of "his old and bitter enemies.'' 
By a singular error, accidental or otherwise, the word "enemy " was 
Bulwtituted for " enemies," and the declaration was thus made to ap- 
ply to Mahomed Ali, the nahob of the tornatio, and not to the Com- 
Kny, whom Hyder always regarded with a feeling of rancorous 
tred. 

With regard to the tribute of seven kca of rupees a-year, tVie papeie 
state that it had fallen into arrears before the arrival of Sir 'I'homas 
Knmbold. The Nizam was pressing for payment, and the Madras 
Government had earnestly entreated the Ckivemor -General to aaaat 
them with funds to dischai^e it. The Madras Presidency was reduced 
to such a state of poverty, that when the troops had iieeu paid for one 
month they knew not where to loot for the next supply. Wr. Holland 
wa« sent t« Hyderabad, not to make a positi-ve demand of remission, 
to be eventuallj supported by violence, l)ut to aoUcit a reduction of 
the sam, on the plea of poverty, and if the Nizam appeared to be 
propitious, to propose the entire relinquishment of it, coupled with 
certain propositions which it was thought would appear an equivalent 
for the sacrifice, if they were rejected, be was instructed to assure 
the Hizain that the current tribute, as well as the arrears, would be 
paid "as soon as they were in cash." Mr. Holland found, on hisar- 
rival, that the Niiam had taken the French force dismissed by Basalut 
Jung into his own service, which, considering that the English were 
then at war with the French, was a gross breach of the treaty, and the 
Governor of Madras strenuously remonstrated with the Nizam for 
openly protecting and encouraging the enemies of the Company. 
Mr, Holland therefore informed nim that the payment of the tribute 
-would be made on his giving full satisfaction regarding the French 
troops. 

The hostile confederacy fonned by the Nizam is attributed, by 
the historians, to the irritation produced in the mind cf the Nizam 
by the Ountoor transactions and the tribute negotiations. But the 
ducuments show that it was formed before they had occurred, aud 
Uiat this fcct was admitted by the Qovemor-Qeneial himseif. Tie 
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animosity of the Nizam, which led to the confederacy, waa created 
by the Bitpport given by the British OuTetiuneat to Raghoba, whom 
he conaidered hie most ioTetenita enemy. He had earnestly remou- 
Btrated with the Bengal Oovemment od this subject, and announced 
his determination to attack the Company's dominions if the alliance 
waa not relinquished. Another cause of annoyance was the intercep- 
tion of a letter addressed by the QoTernor-Oeneral to Mr. Elliott, the 
envoy sent to Nagpore, authorizing him to conclude an alliance with 
the raja, and to assist him in recovering certtuo territories from the 
Nizam. It is shown in the papers that it was these two tranaactious 
atone which indued the Nizam to form a combination against the 
Company. It haa likewise been believed that the Niz^m was detached 
from the confederacy by the asaurance of the Bengal Government 
that the tribute should be paid, and the Guiitoor sircar reatured ; but 
a far more probable cause of this change of policy is to be found 
so the papers Bay. in the fact that while the Kizam was inciting 
Hyder to attack the English, he discovered that Hyder had sent 
a vakeel to Delhi to obtain from the puppet of an Emperor an 
imperial grant of the whole of the Nizam's dominions ! 

These documenta deal also with the assertion that the Madras 
Government, after having given every provocation to Hyder, were 
taken by surprise when he Durst on the Carnatio. But it is stated 
that every effort was made to conciliate him. The expedition to 
Mah6 was undertaken by orders from home, but when it was found 
to be obnoxious to Hyder, Sir Thomas proposed that it should be 
auspended, but waa overruled by Sir Byre Coole. Hyder declared 
that he would be revenged for Mah6 in the Caraatic. The Madras 
Council were fully aware of his hostility, and repeatedly pointed 
out the danger to which the Oarnatic would be exposed from his 
assaults, and their inability to defend it. They recommended a 
union of all the Presidencies to reduce his power. In announcing 
Hyder 'b preparations to Calcutta in November, 1770, Sir Thomaa 
Rnmbold stated that if he should enter the Carnatic it was beyond 
their power to prevent the ravages of his horse ; hut so late as 
January, 1780, Mr. Hastings wrote : " I am convinced trom Hyder's 
conduct and disposition that he will never molest us while we pre- 
serve a guod understanding with him." 

In reference to the desertion of his post on the eve of the war, 
and the resentment of the Court of Directors, the papers show 
that the measures of Sir Thomas* Rumbold iiad been uniformly 
commended by them, and that the first censure of his conduct, 
which was also accompanied by a sentence of deposition, was written 
three months after they had received his resignatiou and appointed 
his successor, and that his retirement from India was rendered 
imperative by the advice of the first physiciaua in Madraa. After 
his returiK Mr. Dundas introduced a bill of pains and penalties 
charging nim with high crimes and miaderaeauours, and more par- 
ticularly stigmatising the transaction regarding the Gunttior sircar 
as having been dune in a clandestine, treacherous, irregular, imd 
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unjustifiable manner. The law officers of the Crown condemned 
these proaeediugH aa unjust. Some of the more important allt^a- 
tious in the bill were abandoned, and others broke down when 
brought to the test of evidence. Mid the bill itself was withdrawn 
twenty months after it bad been presented, b; a motion that it be 
read that day six roonthe. 

It is to be hoped that this valnable collection of documents will 
at no distant period be given to the public, for the information of 
those who take an interest in the history of British India, and the 
guidance of those who maj hereafter treat of this subject. 
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